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Correspondence respecting the Relief of Emin Bey at Uganda. 


No. 1. 
Mr. Portal to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received September 23, 1 P.M.) 


(No. 122.) 
(Telegraphic.) Cairo, September 28, 1886. 

FOLLOWING from Agent at Zanzibar :— 

“News from Uganda 12th July. Emin at Wadelay holds province, but urgently 
needs ammunition and stores. Objects, if he can avoid, deserting 4,000 loyal Egyptian 
subjects there. No time should be lost in sending assistance.” Message ends. 

Has your Lordship any instructions on the subject ? 


a Ee 


No. 2. 
Acting Consul-General Holmwood to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received September 23.) 


(No. 55.) 
(Telegraphic. ) Zanzibar, September 23, 1886. 

NEWS from Uganda 12th July. 

Junker left for Zanzibar. Terrible persecution broken out, all native Christians 
being put to death. Missionaries in extreme danger; urgently requests our demanding 
from King their being allowed to withdraw. Emin at Wadelay holds province, but 
urgently needs ammunition and stores. Objects, if he can avoid it, deserting the 4,000 
loyal Egyptian subjects there. 

No time to be lost if assistance decided on. 


i 


No. 3. 
The Earl of Iddesleigh to Acting Consul-General Holmwood. 
(No. 29.) 
(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, September 25, 1886, 2°30 p.m. 


YOUR telegram No. 55. 

Avail yourself of any opportunity that occurs to influence King of Uganda in favour 
of missionaries, and urge Sultan to send letters by special messenger to King and 
principal Arab traders with view to insuring their safety and withdrawal. 


No. 4. 


Acting Consul-General Holmwood to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received September 26, 7 P.M.) 


(No. 56.) 
(Telegraphic.) Zanzibar, September 26, 1886, 6°15 P.M. 
YOUR telegram of yesterday. 
Your Lordship’s instructions already being earried through. Meanwhile, I am in 
communication with Cairo regarding relief of Emin. 


anne 
No. 5. 
Mr. Portal to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received September 27, 1°35 P.M.) 


(No. 124.) 
(Telegraphic.) Cairo, September 27, 1886, 11°30 a.m. 

MY telegram No. 122 of 23rd instant respecting Emin Bey. 

In reply to my inquiries Holmwood telegraphs from Zanzibar :— 

“Recommend route hence through Uganda. Strong armed expedition with 1,200 
porters is necessary owing to attitude of King of Uganda, who is detaining our 
missionaries. Stores procurable here except ammunition; pattern being known to 
you, supply might be sent next steamer. Can arrange expedition here, but 500 seasoned 
Egyptian troops desirable ; inform me promptly if relief decided on as an opportunity 
now open for an important preliminary step.” 

Kitchener, whom I consulted, is also of opinion that a powerful expedition would 
be necessary to convey stores to Emin. 

See my despatch No. 399 of 25th sent by post on Saturday. 


Se ran 


No. 6. 
The Earl of Iddesleigh to Mr. Portal. 
(No. 100.) 
(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, September 30, 1886, 10 P.M. 


YOUR telegrams Nos. 122 and 124 of the 23rd and 27th. 

Intelligence Department Report.—Koute to Emin Bey at Wadelay, 1,000 miles from 
Mombasa, and still further from Zanzibar. 

Want of water would make it impracticable to send 1,000 souls by Masai route, but 
300 souls with about 200 donkeys carrying 100,000 rounds of ammunition might by that 
route, but with great risk, reach Emin in six months if started in two months from 
Mombasa. Emin might then fight his way to Victoria Nyanza Lake, whence his men 
might go to Zanzibar in detachments of 500 by route south of lake. 

Five hundred fighting black soldiers with 500 carriers might march by trade route 
from Zanzibar round Lake Victoria Nyanza and fight way through Uganda, but such an 
expedition too risky. Larger expedition impossible through want of food. 

Inform Wolff. 


Mr. Portal to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—( Received October }.) 
(No. 399.) 
My Lord, Cairo, September 25, 1886. 

BY my telegram No. 122 of the 23rd instant I had the honour to forward to your 
Lordship a telegram from Consul Holmwood, Her Majesty’s Acting Agent and Consul- 
General at Zanzibar, giving the substance of news which had been received from Emin 
Bey, the former Egyptian Governor of the Equatorial Provinces. 

Knowing that Colonel Kitchener, now Governor-General at Suakin, who has lately 
returned from Zanzibar, had carefully studied the supposed position of Emin Bey, and 
took a great interest in the question, I repeated Consul Holmwood’s telegram to him, and 
asked for his suggestions as to the possibility of communicating with Emin Bey, and as 
to the nature of stores of which he was likely to be in the createst need. 

I have now the honour to inclose copy of Colonel Kitchener's reply, from which f 


D* 


No. 7*. 
Sir R. Thompson to Sir P. Currie—(Received October 1.) 


Dear Currie, War Office, September 30, 1886. 
I SEND you a preliminary Report. You shall have the fuller one promised the 
moment I get it. 
Very truly yours. 
(Signed) RALPH THOMPSON. 


Inclosure in No. 7*. 


Preliminary Report. 
Adjutant-General, 

IT HAVE just had an interview with Mr. Joseph Thompson, who has travelled 

eal the Masai country from Mombasa to the north-east corner of Lake Victoria 
Vyanza. 

Emin Bey, at Wadelai, is some distance to the north of Lake Albert Nyanza, at 
least 1,000 miles by native routes from Mombasa, and still further from Zanzibar. 

{ will forward a detailed Report later, within forty-eight hours, with a Sketch-map 
showing the routes. But the opinion I have arrived at is this :— 

It would be impracticable to send a military force, amounting, with carriers, to 
1,000 souls, by the Masai route, as food and water would not be obtained in sufficient 
quantities. 

It might be practicable to send a convoy of, say, 100,000 rounds of ammunition, 
amounting to 300 souls, with, say, 150 to 200 donkeys, by that route, and by avoiding 
the Uganda country, leaving it to the south-east, to reach Emin Bey within six 
months, if the expedition were organized immediately, and started in two months 
from Mombasa. But there would be very considerable risk in attempting this. 

Were such a convoy to reach Emin Bey, it might enable him to conquer Uganda, 
and make his way to Victoria Nyanza Lake, whence his men might come to Zanzibar 
in detachments of 500 by the trade route from the south of the lake. 

It would be practicable to send an expedition of 500 fighting black soldiers by 
the trade route from Zanzibar with carriers, say 500 more, to the south of Victoria 
Nyanza Lake; but they would have to march round it, and fight their way through 
the Uganda country. Such an expedition would be far too full of risk. 

No larger expedition could be sent, for want of food would make it impos- 
sible. 

(Signed) H. BRACKENBURY, 

Intelligence Branch, September 29, 1886. Deputy Quartermaster-General. 
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gather that he does not think it possible to give any help to Emin Bey except by means 
of a large and expensive expedition. 

I have also asked Mr. Holmwood whether he or General Mathews, the Commander 
of the Sultan’s forces, who is mentioned in Colonel Kitchener's telegram, can offer any 
suggestions as to the best way of helping Emin Bey. I have not yet received an answer 
from Zanzibar. 

The German Acting Consul-General, Dr. Schmidt, who has also recently returned 
from Zanzibar, is of opinion that there is no way of helping Emin except by means of a 
powerful expedition, which I pointed out to him is out of the question. He does not 
think that carriers with stores or messengers would be allowed to pass by the tribes near 
the Great Lakes. 

As far as I can gather, Emin Bey, with the remnants of the Egyptian garrisons of 
Fashoda, Gondokoro, and other stations in that province, amounting to some 4,000 men, 
seems to be in peaceable possession of the district of Wadelay, about 40 miles north of 
the Albert Nyanza on the White Nile. He cannot, however, move northward down the 
White Nile, where he would soon be in rebellious districts affected to the late Mahdi, 
while the hostility and strength of the neighbouring tribes on the south and south-west, 
notably that of Unyoro, prevent him from making his way with his followers to the 
western coast of Zanzibar. 

Emin Bey isa German by birth, his real name being Schnitzler. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) G. H. PORTAL. 


Inclosure in No. 7. 


Colonel Kitchener to Mr. Portal. 


(Telegraphic.) Suakin, September 24, 1886. 

NATURE of stores, cloth, beads, rifles, ammunition. Best road through Masai- 
land, east of Uganda, Mathews at Zanzibar organize expedition with a Kimameta and 
one or two English officers; cost about 10,000/.; when they arrive they should obtain 
blacks and push north, sending down ivory for more rifles. 


No. 8. 
Sir R. Thompson to Sir P. Currie —(Received October 2.) 


Dear Currie, War Office, October 2, 1886. 
HERE is the final Report on the practicability of a military expedition to relieve 
Emin Bey 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) RALPH THOMPSON. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 8. 
Adjutant-General, 


HEREWITH a Report by Captain Leverson, R.E., on the routes for the relief of 
Emin Bey. 

If the King of Uganda is as hostile as he is reported to be in Mr. Holmwood’s 
telegram to Mr. Portal, an expedition by the Zanzibar trade route would have to be 
on a considerable scale, as the King of Uganda is said to have 40,000 or 50,000 fighting 
men. 


(Signed) H. BRACKENBURY, D.Q.M.G. 
October 1, 1886. 


P. U.S. 

It seems to me that it would certainly be much easier for Emin Bey to come to us 
at Zanzibar than for us to get at him. The whole question centres in the action of the 
King of Uganda, and it is therefore to him we should address ourselves. I say this 
because I feel that, if Emin Bay, with 4,000 Egyptian troops, and his knowledge of the 
country and command of its resources in food and means of transport, &c.,is unable 
to reach, say Kageyhi (on Lake Victoria Nyanza), it is useless to talk of our sending 


+ 


a column to his relief of 500 seasoned Egyptian troops,” as is proposed in these 
telegrams. 

I would recommend that a Mission on a small scale or messengers be sent to 
Uganda with presents to the King, telling him the missionaries and Egyptians wished to 
leave the country, and that, as we took an interest in them, we would pay him well if he 
would help them to do so. Letters to be at the same time sent to Emin Bey to tell 
him what we are doing, and to say that if he could make his way with his troops to the 
Victoria Nyanza he might work round its shores to Kageyhi, to which place we could 
send him supplies. That if he thought this a feasible plan and would give us full 
information of when he proposed to leave Wadelay and the date when he would probably 
reach Kageyhi, we would leave stores there for his use. We should send him a map and 
all the information we can. 

For us to embark upon an armed expedition into the little-known regions of Uganda 
would be, in my opinion, the height of folly, although, short of doing so, 1 would urge 
that all possible endeavours be made, through the barbarian King of that place, to save 
Emin Bey and his soldiers. 

Beyond our sending stores, &c., to Kageyhi, the question should, I think, be regarded 
as one for diplomacy, and not a military one. 

(Signed) WOLSELEY, 4.G. 

October 2, 1886. 


Ee 


Inclosure 2 in No, 8. 
Report respecting the Relief of Emin Bey. 


IN discussing the possibility of relieving Emin Bay, who is reported to be at 
Wadelay, on the Nile, a little north of Lake Albert Nyanza, there are two routes which 
may be considered :— 

1. The route from the sea-coast through the Masai country to the northern shore 
aa Lake Victoria Nyanza, and thence through, or north of, Uganda to the White 

ile. 

2. The route from Zanzibar through Unyanyembe to the southern shore of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, and thence northward to the Albert Nyanza. 

The former route was, until quite recently, considered most difficult and dangerous 
for Europeans on account of the hostility of the numerous and powerful Masai tribe. 
The first to traverse it was Mr. Joseph Thomson, who in 1883 made a_ successful 
journey from Mombasa to the north-eastern corner of Lake Victoria Nyanza and back. 
Since then the Masai country has been crossed by Bishop Hannington, who has lately 
been put to death by the people of Uganda. 

Mr. Thomson considers that, notwithstanding the warlike reputation of the Masai, if 
the leader of an expedition were to exercise a little tact, he would be allowed to pass 
through the country unmolested. 

He states that the route by which he returned from the Victoria Nyanza to 
Mombasa offers no great physical difficulties, that it is a well-known track, that 
donkeys are driven along it, that it would probably be found suitable for camels, and 
that it is preferable to any of the other direct routes from the east coast through the 
Masai country. 

There is no regular wet season, but there are slight rains from October to March. 
During this period sufficient forage would be found along the road for transport animals 
(200 or 300 donkeys), and no long waterless tracts would have to be crossed. In the 
dry season there are two or three places where water is not met with for 50 or 60 miles 
at a stretch. 

The country traversed is free from fever, and Mr. Thomson states that dysentery is 
the only illness to be feared. This he attributes to the putrid meat, which is often the 
only food to be purchased from the Masai. 

The principal objection to the use of this route for any considerable force would be 
the great difficulty of collecting supplies along it, and the impossibility of carrying them 
in sufficient quantities from Mombasa. Mr. Thomson considers that an expeditionary 
force which has to pass through the Masai country should not exceed 300 souls. 

Food is plentiful in the neighbourhood of Mount Kilimanjaro and in the country 
near the Victoria Nyanza, but elsewhere it is scarce. On the approach of a force the 
Masai would probably drive all their cattle away. 

The most useful articles for barter are glass beads, cloth, small Indian coins, and 
iron wire the size of ordinary telegraph wire. 
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Mr. ‘Thomson recommends that if an expedition be dispatched from Mombasa the 
caravan should be collected there, and that it should consist of men accustomed to the 
country. He says it would be a mistake to employ porters from Zanzibar, who are only 
accustomed to the regular trade routes from that place to the lakes. 

Donkeys can be purchased inland in small numbers. It would be difficult to obtain 
more than twenty-five or thirty in any one locality. 

On approaching the Victoria Nyanza the route of the expeditionary force would 
depend on the attitude of the people of Uganda. If they were friendly there would be 
no great difficulties to contend with once their country was entered, as they have plentiful 
supplies of food. 

If, howevor, the people were hostile, and the force were not strong enough to fight 
its way through Uganda, Mr. Thomson thinks that a safe route might be found through 
the country further northward. He admits, however, that the country is unknown, that 
it is likely to contain large rivers and swamps, that the transport animals might die, and 
that it might be impossible to replace them. 

As measured on the Map, the direct distance from Mombasa to the north-east corner 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza is 410 miles, and thence to Wadelay 200 miles, but taking into 
account the circuitousness of the tracks, it would not be safe to reckon the total distance 
at less than 1,000 miles. The time which a caravan would take to traverse it would 
probably be from four to eight months. 

From Zanzibar to Kageyhi, on the southern shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza, by the 
route taken by Mr. Stanley in 1874-75, is 720 miles. ‘The route through Unyanyembe 
now generally followed is somewhat longer, say 800 miles. 

From Kageyhi to Wadelay in a direct line is about 310 miles, but allowing for the 
detour round the lake, and the circuitous nature of the track generally, its actual length 
would probably not be less than 500 miles, making a total of about 1,300 miles from 
Zanzibar to Wadelay. 

From Zanzibar to the Victoria Nyanza through Unyanyembe is now a recognized 
trade route, and presents no great difficulties. Carriers can easil y be engaged at 
Zanzibar, and supplies are obtainable along the road. The country traversed is, however, 
more unhealthy than along the road from Mombasa. 

After arriving at the Victoria Nyanza, the district is soon reached in which the 
people are under the influence of the King of Uganda, and the further progress of an 
expeditionary force, as in the case of the route from Mombasa, would depend very much 
on the good-will of that potentate. 

If his co-operation could be secured, then all further obstacles except distance would 
soon disappear. 

Should a force actually succeed in relieving Emin Bey, and should it be found that 
he had a very large number of followers with him, all of whom it was necessary to take 
down to the sea-coast, Mr. Thomson is of opinion that the route vid Mombasa would be 
impracticable on account of the scarcity of supplies, but that by the southern route they 
could be brought down in batches of about 500 at intervals of about a month between 
each batch. During the period of waiting on the shores of Lake Nyanza food could be 
supplies in ample quantities by the people of Uganda. 

At the present moment an Austrian expedition under Professor Oskar Lenz is 
attempting to reach Emin Bey from the Congo. According to the latest information, it 
started from Stanley Falls on the 4th April. Even should it arrive at Wadelay, it is not 
likely to be sufficiently provided with stores to be of much assistance to Emin Bey. 

To sum up, it appears that to send a small expedition from Mombasa, even with the 
co-operation of the King of Uganda, would be a perilous undertaking, and that if he 
were actively hostile it would be almost madness to do so; and that the Zanzibar route 
is so long that to send an expedition by it would cost an enormous sum. 

The most practical method of relieving Emin Bey would probably be to induce the 
people of Uganda to go to his assistance on the promise of a reward, and to send up a 
caravan with supplies by the Zanzibar route. 

(Signed) JULIAN J. LEVERSON, Captain, R.E. 
D.A.Q.M.G. 
Intelligence Branch, War Office, October 1, 1886. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 8. 


Map of Eastern Tropical Africa. 
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No. 9. 
The Earl of Iddesleigh to Mr. Portal. 


(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, October 9, 1886. 

YOURS No. 124 of 27th ultimo. 

After consultation with military authorities, cannot advise expedition for relief of 
Emin Bey. Consult Holmwood as to prospect of inducing King of Uganda by presents 
and promises of eventual payment to facilitate departure of Egyptians and missionaries. 

If Emin Bey could work down to Kageyhi, on south shore of Victoria Nyanza, we 
might be able to send stores to meet him there. 


eee ems 


No. 10. 
Sir J. Kirk to Sir P. Anderson.—(Received October 15.) 


My dear Anderson, Wavertree, Sevenoaks, October 14, 1886. 

1 SEND you my opinion for what it is worth: use the Sultan of Zanzibar, employ 
a leader of African experience, and organize such a party of men as are accustomed to 
the country and know the language. 

Every Masai trading caravan that leaves the coast is wellarmed. I would give them 
better weapons than they usually carry, but keep up the appearance of an ordinary 

avan. 

If you intend to ask for General Mathews’ services, as I suggest, it should be done 
soon. He is, I know, disgusted at the part he has to play since all spirit was taken out of 
the Local Government by the bullying of the Germans. ‘The Sultan, I think, would not 
object. It would be an economy, and he feels he exists only on sufferance, and not by merit 
of his own force, and that he is not now a free agent in dealing with rebels even on the 
coast. 

Mathews is now collecting men for Mr. Robert Harvey (son of Sir Robert), who 
goes shooting in Masailand, and he would part with many he otherwise would secure for 
himself on such a service. 

Martin, too, will be picked up, so that notice should be given soon if the thing 1s 
seriously thought of. 

Colonel Kitchener, I know, thought of this chance offering, and if supported would 
have gone. but he is better provided for. | 

[ shall call to-morrow at the Office. 

Yours, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


i 


Inclosure in No. 10. 
Memorandum. 


FROM these papers I understand the only question is how to communicate with 
Emin Bey and enable him to retire; the question of holding the Equatorial Province 1s 
now not under consideration. At eee 

[ fully agree that a military expedition is, for this purpose, out of the question, nor 
will Egyptian troops be found of any use as an escort, while their appearance in the 
country would inevitably aggravate the distrust felt to all classes of foreigners. 

In the present temper of the King of Uganda, and considering the fear there is of 
European aggression, justified by German doings near the coast, it would be unsafe to 
rely too strongly on our being able to secure his co-operation, without which the Uganda 
route to Wadelay is impossible. I would therefore recommend sending a competent 
person, of African experience, with a strong party of Zanzibar and coast natives, from 
the coast to near Kavirondo, from which point the route would be followed through 
unexplored country to the Egyptian station. From the east coast at Pangani, Tanga, 
or Mombasa, this route is now well known as far as the north-east of the lake, and it is 
the opinion of both Dr. Fischer, the latest traveller who has been there, and of natives 
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with whom I have conversed that no insuperable difficulty will be met with from there 
north to the Nile. It would be essential that this party should keep clear of the districts 
ravaged by the people of Uganda. 

No better person to command such an expedition than General Mathews, now in 
the service of the Sultan of Zanzibar, could be found, while his presence would at once 
give confidence to all Arabs and coast traders; if sent, he should be accompanied by such 
a native caravan-leader as Jumbe Kimameta, who helped Mr. Joseph Thomson, and whose 
knowledge and personal influence once secured would be invaluable. 

The party would be well armed, but outwardly would resemble an ordinary trading 
party. It would require to be about 500 strong. The pay of each porter would be 5 dollars 
monthly, with free rations, or about 1/. 5s. per man; there would be a certain number of 
Headmen attached to the expedition, some of whom would receive 7 dollars. 

Jumbe Kimameta would require for the journey from 200/. to 300/., and probably 
General Mathews, or whoever else might be selected, would wish to secure the 
services of Mr. Martin, now recalled by Mr. Mackinnon from Kilimanjaro. 

The party would be amply provided with trade goods for barter, such as beads, 
brass and iron wire, and a little cloth, besides sundry articles as presents, almost all of 
which can best be had in Zanzibar. 

At the same time I would recommend that a small party be sent to Kogei, to the 
south of the Victoria Lake, to communicate with the King of Uganda and keep him in 
good humour, and try to get the missionaries away should they still wish to come. This 
party would also try to get letters passed on to Emin to inform him of what had been 
done. 

I do not anticipate that Emin will in any case march through Uganda, since 
difficulty would be found in getting so large a party as he is represented to have across 
the lake. 

I think, however, that his numbers are greatly exaggerated, and probably the force 
to be taken to the coast would not greatly exceed 400, unless he is in possession, as has 
been reported, of a large store of ivory, the accumulation of many years, and which 
would need the services of native porters. 

_ The route Emin would probably follow would be near the eastern shore of the 
Nyanza to the south, and thence to Zanzibar by the ordinary trade route, thus avoiding 
the Masai country and passing through a district where food can be had. 

One thing essential to the success of such an undertaking is the hearty support of 

the Sultan of Zanzibar, both on the coast which is under his direct authority and in the 
interior, where his influence is strongly felt. 
In former times every European was assumed by the coast traders met with 
in the interior to be the friend of the Sultan. The Germans have changed all 
this, and the formal letters of recommendation obtained through the various Consulates 
from the Sultan are now not enough to secure cordial support. As in more civilized 
States, such letters are often followed by secret instructions. It is therefore essential to 
secure the Sultan’s confidence and support. 

Nothing would do this more effectively than a letter from the Queen and from the 
Khedive of Egypt. I would not, however, recommend that letters should be sent from 
any high personages to the King of Uganda, or from any one other than the Sultan of 
Zanzibar and the Acting British Consul. 

(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 

October 13, 1886. 


No. 11. 
Memorandum by Sir P. Anderson. 


HAVING seen the papers on this subject, I sent them to Sir John Kirk. We are 
fortunate in having him here, for no one can give a sounder opinion. I send Memoranda 
furnished by him. 

I venture to say that I entirely concur in his view. 

We know pretty well the present temper of the King of Uganda. He is alarmed 
at the reports about the Germans and suspicious of the whites. These feelings are 
fomented by the Arabs about him. They led him to the murder of Bishop Hannington. 
The detailed accounts of the kingdom given by Wilson and others in his father’s 
(Mtesa’s) time, who was not unfriendly to Europeans, prove that it is the most powerful 
in the lake district. No relief expedition could pass in face of his opposition ; nor could 
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Emin attempt to force his way through. Emin could manage a friendly march if any 
one could, for he knows Uganda, having spent some time there in Mtesa’s time. 

Kirk’s idea of avoiding Uganda seems to be the best chance of relief, and if Emin 
has not more than 400 or 500 men he might be brought away. He would abandon his 
ivory to insure retreat. 

If the attempt were to be made in the way Kirk suggests, no time should be lost. 
Organization takes some time, and the best Headmen and porters are snapped up. 
Thomson said that if he ever crossed Masailand again he would do his utmost to secure 
Martin’s services; this man is now available. 

The idea of securing General Mathews is excellent. 

If it is decided to send the expedition and take immediate steps, I believe the 
course would be as follows :-— 

1. To authorize an expenditure of 25,000/. Two expeditions such as Kirk 
suggests would probably require quite that amount. 

2. To telegraph to Mr. Holmwood to see if he could obtain the services of General 
Mathews with the assent and support of the Sultan, and, if so, to ascertain when the 
expeditions could start. Perhaps one of our Vice-Consuls might take up the other 
expedition, which would be a comparatively easy one as far as the travelling goes, 
though the negotiations with the King of Uganda would be difficult. 

3. To obtain letters from the Queen and the Khedive to the Sultan urging him to 
give active support, by every means in his power, to the expeditions. 

4. To communicate freely with the Germans, who are jealous about the exercise of 
the Sultan’s influence in the interior, as they showed by their remonstrances about 
Martin’s escort to Kilimanjaro, but who could hardly fail to work with us if they under- 
stood that our object was to rescue a German. 


October 15, 1886. 


The first question is whether Her Majesty’s Government are prepared to spend so 
large a sum in starting an expedition under such unfavourable conditions. 

Would it not be well, in the meanwhile, to instruct Mr. Holmwood to sound the 
Sultan as to his willingness to assist us in the way proposed if we pay all the sacs 5 


October 16, 1886. 


Further Memorandum by Sir P. Anderson. 


Emin, who is by birth a German, has been for many years in the Soudan. He was 
the best and most successful of Gordon’s Governors. He governed the Equatorial 
Provinces, 

In 1879 Messrs. Wilson and Felkin, missionaries who had been working in 
Uganda, passed through his country on their way to Berber. The latter wrote in the 
highest terms of him. An extract from his book is annexed. 

Of the other Soudan Governors, Gessi died, Lupton and Slatin are prisoners in the 
hands of the Mahdiists. Emin was lost sight of altogether. It was with much surprise 
that we lately learned that he is still holding out with, it is said, 4,000 Egyptian troops. 
(Sir J. Kirk doubts if he can have more than 400; he thinks camp-followers may make 
up the larger number.) He appears to be out of ammunition and short of supplies. His 
position must therefore be perilous. It is beginning to attract attention in England. 
The Church Missionary Society have heard of him through their Uganda missionaries, 
and there may be a strong feeling in favour of saving this able and gallant man and the 
last of the Egyptian garrisons. 

The proposal is to reach him by an expedition of the character of a strong trading 
caravan. There would be nothing military about it. It would endeavour to reach the 
Albert Nyanza by passing through the Masai country, flanking and not touching the 
Uganda territory. A good deal of the ground has been traversed by Fischer and 
Thomson, and often by Arab caravans. The latter part would be new. Sir J. Kirk has 
no doubt that the plan is practicable. There is risk, but not excessive. Failure would 
not involve awkward contingencies. These caravans either get through, or have to turn 
back, perhaps with the loss of porters. 

General Mathews is an Englishman who commands the Sultan of Zanzibar’s forces. 


Those forces are at present idle, and Sir J. Kirk feels sure that he would gladly go. He 
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would have the advantage of full support from the Sultan, of perfect knowledge of the 
explored country, of the natives and languages. sot ee BE 

If he reaches Emin, he could bring him down by the same route and strike Victoria 
Nyanza about Kavirondo. The rest of the route would be comparatively easy, 

If the expedition goes, it should start at once. Sir J. Kirk could make preliminary 
arrangements with the Sultan and General Mathews. But the latter should not lose a 
day in securing the best Headmen and porters, who otherwise at this favourable season 
would be secured by other travellers. 

‘ (Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 

October 18, 1886. 


Annexed are :— 

1. An extract from Mr. Felkin’s book (Annex 1), : 7 

2. A Memorandum by Sir J. Kirk (see Inclosure 2 in No. 10). 

3. Telegrams respecting Emin’s position (see ante). 

4. War Office Memoranda, including one by Lord Wolseley respecting suggestions 
for a military expedition (see No. 8 and inclosures), 


Annex 1. 
Lextract from “ Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan,’ by R. W. Felkin. 


Letters written from Lado in July of this year inform me that the stations 
themselves are in good order, while Lado, the chief town of the province, has much 
increased in size, and is being rebuilt of brick houses. ‘The negro Chiefs are living 
at peace among themselves, and in friendly relations with the Egyptian Government. 
The gardens round the stations are flourishing ; European plants, flowers, and vegetables 
are becoming acclimatized ; indigo, rice, and other cereals are being largely cultivated ; 
ostrich farming is being introduced ; and the country, instead of being given over to the 
ravages of slave-dealers, with all the horrors which followed in their train, is now peaceful 
and contented. This state of things is mainly owing to the devotion of Dr. Emin Bey to 
the welfare of the people under his rule. 


eee 


Annex 2, 
Sir J. Kirk to Sir P. Anderson. 


Dear Anderson, Wavertree, Sevenoaks, October 19, 1886. 

As every piece of authentic information regarding Uganda and the position of 
Emin comes to be of importance at the present time, I inclose, for your perusal, a letter 
from Mackay, of April last, with one from Junker, of February, written from Unyoro, 
where he was then living with Kabarega, previous to the Uganda invasion that occurred 
in March. 

Emin’s letter of November 1884 is still the latest we have from him, although others 
of recent date have since reached Zanzibar. 

All these must be read according to their dates, and corrected by what we have 


since heard as to Dr. Junker’s approach to the coast, and Dr. Fischer’s return from 
Kayirondo to Zanzibar and Europe. 


Casati, the Italian, you will see, was well and with Emin, 
Yours, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 


Se NE RS STIS EE REA re 
Annex 38, 


Mr. A. M. Mackay to Sir J. Kirk. 


Dear Sir John, Buganda, April 7, 1886, 
MANY thanks for your valuable letter of the Ist January, to hand on the 27th 
ultimo, 


If you have received the letters I wrote you on the 8th and 20th December, and again 


on the 2nd and 8th February, you will see that there is no mistake whatever about the 
fact of the murder of the Bishop having taken place. 


[G53 } D 
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Not only the Bishop, but also the Rev. W. C. Jones and the whole following, I 
believe, fifty men or more, were murdered in cold blood. T cannot yet find out whether 
the two or three lads saved are still in Luba’s hands. I hear that they, too, were also 
killed subsequently. 

On the 8th February I sent you word, by Sirugma’s boat, that Dr. Junker had 
turned up in Bunyoro. Dr. Junker wrote me a line, which I forwarded to you. 

On the 19th of that month a packet arrived with letters from Drs. Junker and Emin 
for the Consuls, English, French, and German, in Zanzibar. These we forwarded to 
Ukumbi some weeks ago, by canoes which.were starting for Umkuma. I fear they 
have not yet got far on their way; I hope the letters will not miscarry, but will reach 
with this. 

On the 22nd February, at night, Mwanga’s Palace was burnt to the ground. The 
fire originated in his store, and some hundred kegs of powder blew up. Just before 
then rumours were afloat of some Bazungu being in Bukedi to the north-east. 
Mwanga thought they had stormed his place, as it was said that they were come to look 
for the Bishop. he poor wretch fled, sword in hand, with one or two boys, but returned 
by and by, when he found there was no enemy. 

He put up in the Katikiro’s (Chief Minister’s) grounds, but next day lightning 
struck that Chief’s powder-magazine, which was also burnt. The King made off at 
once to Munyonyo, on Murchison Creek, where he is even now. 

To-day the warriors return from Bunyoro. They have met with no good luck. 
Their Commander-in-chief was killed, and many others. Kabarega seems to have been 
wounded, but to have escaped. Of Dr. Junker I can hear nothing definitely. The best 
I can make out is’that the traveller was with Kabarega in the forest, when the Baganda 
met them, and that Kabarega took Dr. Junker off with him when he fled, lest he 
should report to this King the state of the forces in Bunyoro. Some, however, assert 
that both Kabarega and Junker have been killed. My own belief is that the 
traveller is alive. How he will get home, now, is another question. 

Dr. Fischer seems to have left Kageye, and followed the east side of the lake. 
He writes me that he meant to make for the Soudan by that way. Here it is already 
rumoured that a white man with 300 soldiers is in Bunyoro, come to look for the 
Bishop. Fischer had, I believe, 200 porters. 

There were not wanting persons who blamed us for causing the fire in the King’s 
store, as those in charge are mostly our people. 

We gave His Majesty a good present on the back of it, to make up somewhat for 
his loss, and we have heard no more in the way of that suspicion. 

But Mwanga continues as before. The last time I was down to Munyonyo to see 
him he said of his own accord that he would not allow me to leave the country, even 
should seventy letters be sent to call me home. He had ordered me to bring our boat 
to his port, that he might see the men swim. He told me where the boat might put in, 
but a few days afterwards, on seeing the boat there, he ordered it off, and gave orders 
to his head executioner to cut off my head, and fetch to him my hat, if I was found 
there. Happily, some of our people, who were with him at the time, came to me at night 
and gave me warning. ‘This little incident may serve to show you the character of this 
potentate, who seems quite as eccentric as even Theebaw. 

As to the letters which you sent by our Bishop, we have heard nothing of them. 
They probably are among the boxes in Koluji’s (the Head Store-keeper’s) premises. 
None of the Bishop’s things perished in the great fire except, I believe, a trunk 
which had the King’s own goods in it, and some parchments which I mentioned to you 
before. We got a glimpse of one of them, and it proved to be merely a blank form for 
the ordination of Deacons. 

I told you in a previous letter how Mwanga received the letters from yourself and 
Seyed Bargash. After hearing them read, he simply took no further notice of them. The 
communications you forwarded for Dr. Emin he did not forward. We have made no 
further allusion to them to him. 

In your previous kind communication to the King on our behalf (10th August) you 
expressed a hope that Mwanga had not given the order to Mujari to arrest Mr. Ashe and 
myself on the way to the lake, and that full compensation had been made us for 
injuries then received. It was the King, together with the Katikiro, who gave that order, 
as well as that for burning our boy and the others. Instead of our receiving com- 
pensation, we ourselves on that occasion, and again on the Bishop’s death, had to pay 
a great amount of goods to both King and Katikiro to save the existence of the 
Mission. 

I am writing in haste to catch some canoes which I hear are starting. May I aga: 


il 


respectfully beg that communications of an important nature which you send to this 
King be sent by special messengers, and not as coming through our hands ? 

It seems also of the highest value that your letters be accompanied by a Kiswahili 
translation, written in clear Roman hand. Several natives can read Kiswahili in Roman. 
The Arabs never seem to be able to make out the official high-class Arabic. Their 
feelings towards us, however friendly at times, will not hinder them from yielding to the 
temptation of perverting your meaning to our disadvantage. We shall, as before, be 
ever deeply indebted to you for an English copy of your letters to the King—so far as 
they concern ourselves—or where we may be able to help forward your wishes as to other 
interests. 

Mr, O’Flaherty is probably now near the coast. Ina previous letter I gave you a 
note of warning respecting him. While much increasing our difficulties here by 
assuming authority as a Government Agent, which was quite without warrant, he never 
seeemed to be able to see the disasters which were coming upon us until after they 
actually happened. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) A. M. MACKAY. 


Annex 4, 


Dr. Junker to Mr. A. M. Mackay. 


Dear Sir, Kabarega, February 10, 1886. 

I hope that after all my last letter what I wrote to you twenty-five days ago 
came to your hands; I did not yet received an answer from you. Men say that the 
King of Uganda intend to make war with Unyoro. Please do your possible that the 
King gives orders to his soldiers to respect our colours. After the depart of my last 
letter for you I saw here Muhamet Biri, and sent you now with him this few words and 
letters for the Consuls in Zanzibar, from Emin Bey and me. I am sure that you will have 
the kindness to send our letters as quick as possible to Zanzibar. Muhamet Biri told me 
that the Egyptian Government wrote a letter to Said Bargash to give orders for his 
Arabs in country, and also to the King of Uganda, to give assistance to the people 
what comes from Emin Bey. If after that news did not come others, be so kind to send 
also the Arabic letter for Said Bargash to Zanzibar. Mr. Vita Hassan, employé of 
Emin Bey, is here with me, and wrote the Arabic letters for Said Bargash, the King 
of Uganda, for his Minister, Katikoro, and for two Arabic merchants what are in good 
relation with the King of Uganda. I told Muhamet Biri to send me from Uganda what- 
ever is possible. For my person I brought here enough, but I have the wish to send 
much as possible white clothes (dassalan, trumba, tirga) and other things to Emin Bey 
for his much people. You will have news about all from Muhamet Biri. In the war 
with the Arabs in the country of the Bahr-el-Ghazal I lost all my collections, but maps, 
journals, and scriptures about my travel are conserved and here with me. If you find 
the possibility to send me as quick as possible news, letters, and newspapers, do it if you 
please. I cannot give Emin Bey that news I heard here before I have seen your sure 
news about the Soudan and Khartoum. Emin Bey is well at the Station Wadelay, and 
with him the Italian traveller, M. Casati. 

I hope in not too long time I will see you, and better days shall come for 
us all. 

Believe me, &c. 
(Signed) Dr. WILH. JUNKER (from St. Petersburgh). 


To Sir John Kirk, 
This letter to me from Dr. Junker I send you, as it may be of interest to you. I 


inclose also one from Emin, but if you get the packet we forwarded you will have quite 
recent news from him. 


(Signed) A. M. MACKAY (Buganda), 
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Annex 5b. 
Mr. A. M. Mackay to Sir J. Kirk. 


Dear Sir John, Buganda, April 7, 1886. 

After sending off my note to you to-day I came upon the last note I have from 
Dr. Junker. I think it best to forward it, as it contains some little information. 

I inclose one from Dr. Emin Bey which arrived at the same time. 

I have just now interviewed several Baganda now arrived from the war. They were 
engaged in storming the stockade where Kabarega was found by the Baganda. They 
saw no vestige of Junker, but they assert that a man corresponding to Emin’s officer, 
Hassan (a Tunis man), who was with Junker, was among the slain. Several Arab 
traders seem also to have been killed. 

No one can exactly tell whether Kabarega fell or escaped. As soon as any definite 
news comes to hand I shall communicate it to you. 

Many hundreds of women and children have been captured, but the Baganda deeply 
grieve that they have got no cattle. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) A. M. MACKAY. 


2 ae 


No. 11*. 
Minute by the Marquis of Salisbury. 


AN armed expedition is quite out of the question. It simply means war with 
Uganda, conducted out of British resources, in which we should be forced to enter into 
close alliance with Sultan of Zanzibar. 

Lord Wolseley’s idea of a Diplomatic Mission to Uganda is worth examining. But 
we ought to have some idea of the expense it would cause before we authorized it, that we 
may know whether it lies within the very narrow surplus at the command of the Egyptian 
Treasury. 

If a fierce persecution is going on at Uganda at this moment, it may not be prudent 
to send any servant of the Crown there. We might have to rescue or avenge him. 

I think the Germans should be placed in possession of our information. It is really 
their business, if Emin is a German. 


(Signed) SALISBURY. 
oT 


No. 12. 
Acting Consul-General Holmwood to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—( Received October 17, 11 A.M.) 


(No. 60.) 

(Telegraphic.) Zanzibar, October 17, 1886, 8°40 a.m. 
NEWS Uganda 24th August. Ashe allowed to leave. Mackay still detained, but 

is, I believe, too useful to King to be in any immediate danger. Emin held his ground 

7th July, his people anxiously looking for relief; he writes confidentially that he would 

hand over the province to Her Majesty’s Government. 


ne LEE EEE 


No. 13. 


Mr. Portal to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received October 19.) 


(No. 413.) 
My Lord, Cairo, October 11, 1886. 


WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 201 of the 1st instant, inclosing, 
for my information, copy of a Report drawn up by the Intelligence Department on the 
subject of the present position of Emin Bey, who, as reported on the 23rd ultimo by 
Consul Holmwood, was last heard of at Wadelay, and was said to be in want of stores 
and ammunition, I have the honour to inclose herewith copy of a private letter 
which I have received on the subject from a gentleman who is well acquainted with those 
districts of Central Africa, and whose experience in the tribal politics of that region 
entitles his judgment to some weight. 


wre TT 
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I have forwarded extracts from this letter to Her Majesty’s Acting Agent and 
Consul-General at Zanzibar for his information. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) +. H. PORTAL. 


Inclosure in No. 18. 
Private Letier addressed to Mr. Portal. 


My dear Portal, Alexandria, October 10, 1886. 

FROM the published despatch from Zanzibar about Emin Bey and his force at 
Wadelay, I see that he asks for assistance. 

This place of Wadclay is on the navigable Nile, between Duffli and the Albert 
Nyanza Lake. pes 

Emin Bey should have with him two steamers, the “ Nyanza” and the “ Khedive,” 
the first a large steam-launch decked over, the other very much larger. The “ Nyanza” 
was in active service in 1877; the “ Khedive” was then being rebuilt at Duffli, having 
been dismounted by Gordon and transported to that point, where a large amount of 
material had been collected, such as bolts, rivets, tools, &c., for repairing steamers. 
Naturally, the loss of that station would prevent Emin Bey keeping his steamers in 
repair. 

From Wadelay there is uninterrupted navigation to the lake, i.e., to the Ist degree 
of north latitude. On the east side of the lake, about half-way down, is the residence of 
Kabarega, who was a bitter foe both to the Egyptians and to the people of Uganda. 

On the south-west side of the lake the country is well populated, and if Emin Bey 
has a smal! quantity of ammunition he might be able to fight his way through to the 
Arab stations near the Tanganyika by getting on Stanley’s road. 

Communication might be opened with him through the Arabs of that region, As 
for sending him stores or ammunition, that I look upon as impossible. 

The Arabs might communicate with him, and manage for his passage. 

It was probably from hoping to make use of his steamers that he chose Wadelay, 
though in that case he had better have gone to Magungo, as more healthy. Otherwise 
his safest line would have been to the westward, hoping to get on to the Congo. 

Yours, &e. 


a OER oe TT SORES TILES OLED OR LOTR Wate poe 
No. 14, 


Acting Consul-General Holmwood to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—( Received October 25.) 


(No. 173.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, September 23, 1886. 

{ TELEGRAPHED to your Lordship to-day giving the heads of the latest intelli- 
gence from Uganda and from Emin Bey at Wadelay. I also transmitted to Sir Evelyn 
Baring at Cairo a brief account of Emin’s situation. 

The sources from which this information was derived were: three letters from 
Mr. Mackay, of the Church Missionary Society, at Uganda, dated the 14th and 26th 
May and 28th June; one from Mr. Ashe, a fellow-missionary, dated the 12th July; 
letters from Emin Bey, dated Lado, 16th November, 1884, and Wadelay, Ist January 
and 27th February, 1886, and one in Arabic to the Council of Ministers at Cairo 
(duplicate). The above are inclosed herewith in original. 

Besides these, I have been shown a letter from Mr. Mackay to the Society’s agent 
here, dated the 12th July, and two letters from Dr. Junker and one from Emin Bey to 
the German Consul-General. The last of these letters, dated the 16th August, was 
written from Msalala, the Church Mission depét on the south of the Victoria Lake. I 
have also seen a number of Arabic letters written by Emin Bey and officers of his Staff. 

Mr. Mackay writes that they are in great danger and practically prisoners, and that 
their every action is reported to the King, unless in instances where they can secure 
silence by bribery. After Dr. Junker’s departure the King stopped the porters he had 
engaged to carry supplies to Emin, and it was uncertain whether he would eventually 
permit their leaving. 

The other letters confirm generally all that Mr. Mackay writes. 
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Dr. Junker was proceeding at once to Uyui, and anticipated arriving at Zanzibar 
towards the end of the year. He speaks in the highest terms of Emin’s capacity and 
behaviour, and of the heroism and loyalty of his troops and the 4,000 natives who 
remain faithful to the Egyptian Government. He states, however, that Emin is urgently 
in need of ammunition and stores, and that though he purchased of Mr. Mackay cotton 
goods to the value of 400/., and engaged porters to convey them to Wadelay, he hopes 
the German Government will not fail to take prompt measures for his more effectual 
relief. Most of the loyal Egyptian subjects in Emin’s province, being natives of the 
district, had refused to accompany him to the coast, and Emin had written to say he 
would never abandon them unless they could be Jeft in a safe position. Neither he nor 
Mr. Mackay mention the latest dates from Wadelay, though it is clear they have both 
received more recent letters than those inclosed. Dr. Junker is under great misgivings 
regarding the situation of our missionaries in Uganda, whom he describes as in great 
danger and virtually in slavery. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Mackay was unable to write to this Agency on 
the 12th July, which was, I conclude, the day Dr. Junker left Uganda. Making every 
allowance for the personal apprehension under the influence of which Mr. Ashe appears to 
have written, it is impossible not to feel that his neglect in omitting all practical infor- 
mation from his intemperate and misleading letter might have caused me to defer till 
too late any endeavours to render assistance. Fortunately, however, Mr. Mackay’s 
account of the situation up to the 28th June is fairly explicit, and a knowledge of the 
African character will help to supply what he omits. There is little doubt that Mwanga 
has worked himself into a hysterical frenzy which places our missionaries in hourly 
danger, but a revulsion of feeling towards them may set in at any moment, and though 
it is well to be prepared for further bad news, we may hope that the worst has 
passed. 
The only assistance that it is possible to afford which may reach in time to save our 
missionaries from their present imminent peril is that indicated in Mr. Mackay’s letters. 
Former communications to King Mwanga were worded rather as friendly requests than 
as demands, because this Agency was informed that, unless it were intended to take 
measures for insuring prompt compliance, it would be useless, and might be dangerous, 
to write in the form of a demand. 

I now propose sending to King Mwanga the letter of which I inclose copy, and as 
no time is to be lost, I have sent to the Sultan, requesting his cordial co-operation and 
assistance, in order that I may feel certain that my letter shall not be delayed, and that 
it shall be placed in the King’s hands by a trustworthy agent. I have asked His 
Highness to support my demand by a letter under his own hand, and that his messenger 
may be instructed to convey distinct commands to the Arabs of Uganda to exert all 
their influence towards bringing about an immediate compliance on the part of the 
King. 
‘he selection of an energetic, trustworthy, and influential agent is the difficulty, 
but I hear of the arrival on the coast of an Arab who has resided many years in 
Uganda, and who bears a high character, and the Sultan, at my request, has already 
dispatched a messenger across to fetch him. 

I shall use every endeavour to hasten the arrangements I am asking the Sultan to 
make, and hope to be able to report the departure of the messenger before the close of 
the mail. 

Had it not been for the dangerous attitude of the King of Uganda, the question of 
relieving Emin Bay would have been merely one of expenditure to be settled in Cairo ; 
but, under present circumstances, many other serious considerations are involved in it. 
which will have to be referred to Her Majesty’s Government. 

[I would call attention to the account contained in Mr. Mackay’s last letter 
regarding the alternative route to Wadelay which Dr. Fischer endeavoured to take, and, 
I believe, still recommends. If this statement be correct, any attempt to turn Uganda 
or its eastern dependency by this unexplored line would probably fail. The Arabic 
despatches for the President of the Egyptian Council, which I am forwarding through 
Sir Evelyn Baring, will probably deal with the subject. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) FREDC. HOLMWOOD. 
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Mr, A. M. Mackay to Sir J. Kirk. 
Dear Sir John, Buganda, May 14, 1586. 

ON the 2nd ultimo I sent you a few lines inclosing Dr. Junker’s letter to me on his 
first arrival at Kabarega’s. 

The Buganda war party failed to find him, but came across his hut, seeing many 
papers strewn on the floor. News has now come that a white man has made his 
appearance on the border between this country and Bunyoro, This King, on hearing 
that the European had only a few followers, and was not therefore dangerous, has sent 
messengers to fetch him. He can be no other than Dr. Junker, who probably went into 
a place of security along with the Arabs in Bunyoro, who are said to have taken refuge in 
an island on the Nile until the war was over. We expect, therefore, to see the traveller 
in a few days. You may depend on our supplying him with whatever we have, and on 
our aiding him as far as we can. If the King gives permission, we shall send the boat 
with him to Msalala. 

From Dr. Junker’s letter you will have seen that Emin Bey has had the good 
fortune to have secured the loyalty of the people he governs. Perhaps, instead of 
fortune, I should say misfortune, as the ultimate fate of almost every individual who 
remained loyal to the proper Government, and trusted to aid from England, has been to 
be left after all to the tender mercies of the murdering dervishes. Emin seems to have 
learned Gordon’s secret of securing the affections of his subjects, and has bravely stuck 
to them. There can be no doubt at all but that, had he been anxious to leave, he could, 
with a few hundred of his soldiers, have easily made a dash for the coast, either through 
the Masailand, or this way, asking no permission from Mwanga or any one else. He 
knows that there is no power here able to stop him. In fact, years ago he wrote me 
that “it would be nothing to him to storm this wretched village and drive off the cattle.” 
But what would be the fate of the thousands of people who have remained loyal on the 
Upper Nile? Dr. Junker speaks of thousands. They do not want to be taken out of 
their own fertile country, and taken off to the deserts of Upper Egypt. 

As one result of the Khartoum expedition, there remains the strange fact of the 
best province in the whole Soudan being at this moment hostile to the enemies who 
have caused Egypt to abandon its hold on the Soudan. That is to say, they are loyal to 
a power that no longer exists, for Khartoum was their capital, and Khartoum is not so 
now. 

Dr. Emin is on all hands allowed to be a wise and able Governor. But he cannot 
remain for ever where he is, nor can he succeed himself, even should the Mahdi’s troops 
leave him undisturbed in the future. His peculiar position should be taken advantage 
of by our country, which undertook to rescue the garrisons of the Soudan. Only it is no 
solution of the difficulty of Emin’s position to try to remove him from his post, just as 
it is no solution of the difficulty of our position merely to desert our work. Dr. Emin 
needs only to haye his position strengthened by securing the protection of the one 
Power which is able to protect the cause of liberty and good government. 

Even the King of Bunyoro is, I believe, anxious to attach himself to the Equatorial 
Soudan, in order to secure protection against the raiders in this quarter, who are 
determined again to burn his capital. East of the Ripon Falls are a host of petty States, 
mutually hostile to each other, but ail eager to be saved from having their country yearly 
turned into a hunting-field by the slave-raiding hordes on this side of the Nile. 

There remains, too, the terrible atrocity which this King has been guilty of—the 
cold-blooded murder of the Bishop and his companion, and all their unresisting porters. 
[am not aware that any crime of such magnitude has ever been perpetrated before in 
all East Africa. Mwanga knew perfectly well who the Bishop was, and on what errand 
he was coming. Only some weeks before he had asked from us and got his photograph 
—a group comprising, besides the Bishop, Mr. Ashe, and Gordon and Wise, &c. 
Again and again he had urged us to send for more brethren to come, and even at the 
time of the Bishop’s arrival in Busoga, our boat was over at Kavirondo with some of 
Mwanga’s own messengers looking for him. On the very day on which the executioners 
were sent to kill the Bishop, and before they had left the Palace, both Mr. Ashe and 
myself reinformed the King that the Bishop was our brother, and that he would return at 
Once to Kavirondo and join the boat there, should the King object to his entering the 
Country from that side. Even the very next day, when Mwanga agreed to forward a 
letter of ours asking the Bishop to return to Kavirondo, the bearers received only fresh 
inrtructions to make sure that all the guests were murdered. But that road was not 
€ven a pretext, for Speke, Long, and even Stokes, had been allowed by Mtesa to go to 
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the Ripon Falls, while Stanley came here first of all in his boat from the other side of 
Buvuma, and here they believe that the lake is, on that side, one direct water-line with 
the ocean at Zanzibar. The treachery was one and the same with the instance I reported 
to you in January of last year, when the King first gave me full permission to go to the 
lake, and then sent one night an army to entrap me, finally burning alive three lads, on 
no other pretext than that they had been in our service, although we gave him, before he 
condemned them, many times their value to release them. Exactly parallel was the 
instance which I reported to you recently, when His Majesty ordered me to put in with 
the boat every day at a certain port by his new capital on the creek, and then a few 
days afterwards ordered his chief executioner to cut off my head, and fetch him my helmet, 
should he find me at that very landing-place. Even in his own Court in public he 
adduced the impunity with which Englishmen had been killed by Lukonge and Mirambo, 
and threatened to put ourselves into the stocks, adding that ‘‘he challenged all Europe 
to come to rescue us. What way would they come; would they fly in the air?” 

His action with respect to the letters you forwarded him for Dr. Emin was as 
disrespectful as possible to the British Government, which had received with such 
kindness his father’s Envoys. We asked him merely to forward the letters in the first 
place, until he should receive word from Emin as to whether or not he was prepared to 
come this way; but he detained your packet altogether. 

From the Bahr-al-Ghazal, southward to the lakes and Zanzibar, is undoubtedly the 
part of Central Africa worth caring for, and worthy of, because sorely needing, protec- 
tion. Emin will be a rare aid in the regions of the Upper Nile. You have it in your 
power to confer an incalculable boon on all the region from the Congo State to the coast. 
Who can tell what plans may be conceived by Fischer and Emin when they think of 
3erlin? England has, through your efforts, undoubtedly a prior claim to rescue the 
East African lake regions. Even Germans have admitted this. 

[t is easy for Thomson and Fischer to cry down East Africa’s poor soil as compara- 
tively rainless. They had seen nothing of this side of the lake when they wrote so. 

It is not until the south-east trade winds have crossed the Nyanza that their 
suspended moisture: reaches the point of saturation, and they discharge themselves in 
copious showers twice a-year. This plateau is possessed of probably the finest climate 
in the world, with land every acre of which is worth many miles of the region of 
Unyamwezi. North of the Ghazal and Lobat again the drought and great deserts 
begin. England can well leave these ‘“poris” alone and look after the richly watered 
Upper Nile basin, especially as now there is a rare opportunity owing to Emin’s position, 
and dealings with this eccentric potentate having become an imperative necessity. 

I fear much that even the appointment of a Consular Agent for this district would 
be no solution of the difficulty. He would soon fall a victim to the caprice of some petty 
Ruler hereabout, and what then? It may be that more English blood must be spilled 
before serious action is taken, but I hope not. 

The authorities here seem unwilling to give up their conviction that we are somehow 
or other agents of the British Government. They are ever most jealous of our influence 
with the people. They fancy that we merely use teaching as a means to gain over the 
natives and ultimately to find them on our side, when they expect we shall bring a force 
to take their country from them. We have to thank the “ fitina”’ of the Arabs for much 
of this absurd suspicion. They always do their best to poison the Rulers against us as 
being only eaters of land. 

All that we desire is only liberty to carry on our work, with security to our own 
lives and those of the people who choose to learn. Had not matters come to the pass 
they have, after the murder of the three lads last spring, and again of the Bishop and all 
his followers, we should much prefer to avoid requesting any external assistance. But 
after what dreadful outrages have been perpetrated, we feel certain that the time has 
come for us to humbly request your aid and interference. We see precedents in such 
cases as Madagascar and Japan, countries much more able to refuse friendly terms of 
alliance than this one. 

Of course I am writing in the dark as to what your own projects are, only we know 
that we have at all events your sympathy, and that we may rely upon your assistance as 
far as you can render that, which is no little way, for England’s arm is very long. 

I may, however, assure you that it is absolutely essential to our safety either that 
no steps be taken by our Government with regard to this King, or that decided and 
effective measures be resorted to, and such as he can turn no deaf ear to. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) A. M. MACKAY. 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 14. 


Mr. A. M. Mackay to Sir J. Kirk. 


Dear Sir John, Buganda, May 26, 1886. 

ABOUT a fortnight ago I wrote to you giving you what information I had of our 
relations here. We have not had a majl since the 27th, when your kind letter of 
the 1st January came to hand, [ replied to that last month. 

I only write to-day a hurried line by a chance boat, to tell you that persecution has 
broken out in a most violent form. An order has been given for the arrest of every 
Christian in the country, and already all our most prominent church members have been 
Seized. At this moment we have the names of eleven who have just been put to death, 
but very many more have been taken up. Both the Frenchmen’s pupils and our own are 
involved. Every Chief has been ordered to hand up all among his people who are 
suspected of learning with the white men. 

The threats and alarms which I alluded to in my last you will thus see were not 
groundless. 

Yesterday an armed band of Baganda entered our place in search of readers. 
Happily there were none about the place at the time. 

The direct occasion of the present persecution seems to be that one of our lads 
tefused to allow himself to become a participator in an act of sodomy, which a Chief 
hal got the King’s permission to practise upon him, 

The new French Bishop, Pére Sivrihae, with another, has just arrived. The King 
has sent canoes now twice for Sivrihac, and to-day he rages because white men have 
come. 

I believe Dr. Junker is on the way, but has not yet turned up. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) A. M. MACKAY, 


P.S.—We have procured a book of sketches by the Bishop. ‘he last is of his 
prison in Busoga, 


Inclosure 5 in No, 14. 


Mr. A. M. Mackay to Sir J. Kirk. 


Dear Sir John, Buganda, June 28, 1886. 

WE have been for months anxiously waiting for the arrival of your proxnised letter 
to the King. Canoes and Arab boats have frequently arrived from Usukuma, but we 
hear not a word of any messengers from you. Nor have we any word from Msalala 
Since the end of March, when our last mail arrived, bringing your letter to me of the 
1st January. The bearers of that had been back at Msalala a whole month before it 
Was sent on to us from there. You assured me that you would write to Mwanga as 
Soon as possible, and urge him again.” My letter to you reporting the murder of the 
Bishop took only thirty-three days from Msalala to the coast. Even if the canoes 
Which take this at length bring your letter, it will be nearly 300 days after the event. 
Che consequences of delay have been most serious. All our most prominent Christian 
People who could be laid hands upon have been seized, including many who were pupils 
of the French Mission, . 

Of course great numbers fled and are to this moment in hiding. We cannot tell 
€xactly how many have been put to death, as many of them were killed in various parts 
Of the country. We know of about sixty who have been actually murdered. Of these, 
4Dout one dozen were hacked to pieces alive at once, on the outbreak of the persecution. 
“ome thirty-two were detained over a week in the stocks, and then slowly burnt alive in 
(te fearful pyre. Several others have been mutilated (Asiatic manner), and one of 

lese, a sub-Chief, died from the effects, 
_ This persecution is undoubtedly a religious one, but it is just as impossible here to 
ppeetate the religious from the political element as in Tonquin, China, or New Zealand. 
~€ Commencement of al] was on the report of Thomson’s visit to the border of Busoga. 
ou know what we suffered in consequence in the end of January of last year. Increased 
Strength was given to suspicion when it came out that the Bishop meant to cross Masai- 
‘and to the lake. On his afterwards suddenly turning up in Busoga, a veritable frenzy 
Seemed (0 seize the authorities, and the Bishop, who had been already a week in close 
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confinement, end had suffered terribly at Luba's hands, was ordered to be murdered with 
all his men by Mwanga. 

Continually rumours of an alarming nature of the presence of an army to the east 
of Busoga have of late been coming here. Nor have these rumours been groundless. 
For some time we thought they were due to Dr. Fischer’s expedition going that way to 
the Soudan. But now we have an explanation which we dare not communicate to the 
authorities lest all the party be murdered. 

By handsomely bribing the Chief Store-keeper, we have been shown a portfolio 
belonging to the Bishop, containing his diary up to the very day on which he and his men 
were murdered. His account of the whole journey gives the most thrilling narrative of 
danger that | ever read. We are forwarding it by this post, and in case of accident hy 
the way, we have kept a copy. I inclose, for your inspection, his story of his last days. 
From the journal we gather, but only indirectly, that the Rev. W. C. Jones was left behind 
at Kwa Sundu with some 150 men, apparently to found a station, while the Bishop 
pushed on with only about fifty men (the number looks like fifty-three, which corresponds 
with the reports here of the whole number murdered), 

Finding himself in a nest of hornets, and difficulties increasing every day, he 
finally fled for the Nile, naturally thinking he would be safe when once in Buganda 
territory. Close to the Ripon Falls he was arrested by Luba and most shamefully 
handled, so much so that he almost died in consequence. Even had he not been 
murdered in cold blood by Mwanga’s orders, there seems almost no likelihood that 
he would have long survived the atrocious treatment which he received at the hands 
of Mwanga’s representative Luba. 

What is now to become of Jones and the caravan of 150 men and loads, [ cannot 
think ? Possibly Dr. Fischer came across them on his way round the lake from Kageye 
vid Kavirondo to the north. 

Fischer’s difficulties would also only really begin after Kavirondo, as he then had the 
country of the dreaded Bakedi to cross, and Dr. Junker tells me that whole parties of 
Dr. Emin’s soldiers have been repeatedly murdered by them. Fischer would be able to tell 
Jones of the end of the Bishop and of the impossibility of trying to come this way, I 
only hope that they were able to give Fischer the unprecedentedly large stock of 
gunpowder they had. Emin sorely needs that, as his ammunition is run short. Possibly 
Jones will find some Swahili. caravan coming to Baringo from Pangani, and be able to 
return to the coast in their company. It is absolutely impossible for us here to send 
word to Jones, even by water, as our boat dare not go on the lake without a messenger 
from the King, and for us to hold communication with a party on that side of the lake 
would be fatal. One other way remains, viz., that Jones and the men try to fetch 
Usukuma through Ugaya and Urari, the route Fischer took. 

You will be able at once to ascertain if any Swahili caravan left this year for 
Baringo. Jones may be relieved by their aid. In our present circumstances his position 
is quite inaccessible, while his presence there occasions these wild rumours which strike 
panic into the guilty conscience of this King, and have contributed more than anything 
else to cause the murder of so many innocent people during this month of June. 
Because these suspicions are absurd, they are none the less fraught with the gravest 
danger to ourselves, and have proved fatal to many noble lives in their consequences. 
While matters continue as at present it is perfectly impossible for us to continue in the 
country except as the veriest slaves which we are. The King asserts that he will not 
tolerate our teaching in his country, while he insists that we must stay, at least that I 
must, to work for him. He has also ordered our boat to be watched in case we might 
run away, and he is reported to have said that when he hears of the invaders (Jones and 
Co.) nearing the Nile, he will kill us at once and then let the white man come and catch 
him, as he has nowhere to run to. 

You advise us to renounce all connection with the Germans. Even were we 
‘nelined to do so, it is here out of the question. All white men are here regarded as 
one and the same, and all are believed to have the same sinister motives, viz., to wish 
only to “eat the country.” The Katikiro himself asserted that this was the reason of 
our being entrapped on the way to the lake in January of last year. That, too, was the 
reason why we were ordered to be bound on that occasion and to be bundled thus out of 
the country. It was to save ourselves from merciless treatment by a mob that we paid a 
heavy fine, which had the effect of the order being rescinded, but our lads were never- 
theless put to death on suspicion of aiding and abetting us. This, too, was the reason of 
Biship Hannington and all his porters being murdered, although he had despatches from 
you in his hand. I find them in the portfolio along with the diary containing his last 
entry, made when they were just going to take his life, for the date agrees with our own 
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calculation as to the time the King’s death-warrant would arrive at Luba’s. It was 
intended soon after to put us to death also, because we were connected with the Bishop, 
and had brought him to aid us “to eat the country.” Again the payment of a heavy 
fine averted our fate. When letters came from yourself to be presented by us to the 
King, asking a passage this way for Emin Bey and his soldiers, the alarm once more was 
raised that we meant, to bring these soldiers to “eat the country.” The letter for Emin 
was therefore not sent until a long time afterwards, I having advised the authorities to 
forward the letter, but wait to see if Emin really wanted to bring his people this way 
before taking any further steps. Fischer’s presence at Kageye with 200 men alarmed 
them, and he was not allowed to come on, although on a peaceful errand. Dr. Junker 
was allowed to come, as the King himself told me, “ because he had nobody with him.” 
When the King’s store accidentally took fire, and all his powder blew up, it was said that 
we occasioned the fire that he might have no gunpowder wherewith to meet the white enemy 
when he came to eat the country. Now, because one lad bravely refused to become the 
victim of an unmentionable abomination, when commanded by the King, our intrigues in 
causing rebellion among the subjects could be no longer endured, and those whom we 
taught to be our abettors (as they thought, or affected to think) must be massacred in 
scores. 

It is quite impossible that we can obtain any reasonable terms from this bang- 
intoxicated King while we remain in his power. It is therefore necessary for us to 
request of you to demand that we be permitted to leave his country with ail our effects 
in peace. As long ago as October I stated this in my letter to you; but in your reply 
of the Ist January you make no allusion to the point, which is of the first importance to 
us. I feel very sure that you lave only to make your demand in a firm tone to obtain 
at any rate this much. After negotiations will be enormously simplified and more easily 
effected when there are no more Europeans in his clutches. 

In your letter to the King of the 13th August of last year you “ hoped that he had 
not given the order either to arrest us or to burn alive our servants,” while you “hoped 
that compensation had been made to us for injuries then received.” It was, however, by 
no other than the King’s own orders that these things were done; while, so far from 
receiving compensation, we had to pay a heavy fine to save ourselves from further and 
rougher ill-usage, the lads being ordered to be killed also, notwithstanding all that we 
gave in order to try to redeem them. 

Instead of our receiving liberty to come and go as we wish, which you requested in 
your letter, I am absolutely refused permission to leave the country on any terms, and an 
order has, we understand, been given to watch our boat lest we should escape. You 
asked that we be allowed to teach. Instead of that, both King and Minister have, in the 
most determined manner, forbidden us to teach at all. Some time ago an officer was 
sent with an armed force to search the premises for natives, and he has also received 
orders to guard our place and arrest any Baganda who may come to see us. As for our 
employing native labour, that is also entirely out of the question as matters stand. 

In dealing with this bloodthirsty despot, it is perhaps well to know that he is only 
another Theodore or a Theebaw. His vanity and his idea of his own omnipotence render 
him quite as dangerous as he is ridiculous. His defiance of every power in the world 
only shows that he has yet to learn the needed lesson that he cannot run amuck through 
all notion of the sanctity of human life. Mild and semi-apologetic measures have no 
effect with him except to intensify his idea that every Power in the world is afraid of 
him. But as he is an arrant coward, it needs only that a firm and decided tone be 
adopted in communications addressed to him; but it stands to reason that persons at 
his mercy have to succumb to his bullying. I hope that you will pardon me for saying 
that had you adopted a more peremptory tone in your earlier letters to him he would 
have feared to go the length that he has done. It is also now more than ever necessary 
that, until this eccentric potentate is brought to reason, communications from yourself 
sent through the Mission are of no avail. Dr. Junker arrived here a month ago, and is 
living with us. The King refused to see him for two or three weeks, but at last he gave 
him an audience, as also permission for him to leave in our boat. We shall be glad 
indeed to see Dr. Junker get away in safety, as we should be grieved to see him involved 
in troubles with which he has nothing to do. I do not anticipate any difficulty on his 
account. 

Dr. Junker brought me a letter from Emin Bey, dated the 27th February, 
acknowledging receipt of the letter you forwarded from Cairo. He then proposed sending 
his people at once this way (some 4,000), in small detachments. This policy would be 
fatal. He also asked me to go to meet him with a view to bringing here two steamers 
which otherwise he would have to abandon. One of them he meant for the King and the 
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other for the Mission. Most probably, however, they will not stand being broken up so 
as to be of any use on this lake. Since then, however, he finds that his people, officers 
and men, refuse to leave the Soudan, hence he is prepared to remain some years with 
them provided only he can get supplies of cloth, &c. Mwanga has refused the Arabs a 
road to Bunyoro, as he still means to fizht Kabarega. We have asked him if he will 
allow us to purchase calico to send to Emin. He has agreed, but I can give you no 
assurance that we shall be able to send even a few loads until I actually see messengers 
from the King prepared to start. By dint of fair words and fairer promises, we have got 
the apparent consent of the Chief Minister and another officer of influence, to send 
supplies to Wadelay. 

Were we not in such a peck of troubles ourselves, we could easily enough negotiate 
the business to Emin’s satisfaction, but our every act is so much misunderstood that we 
have to exercise the utmost caution. You may depend upon our doing everything in our 
power to help Emin and supply his wants, and those of his officers and people, even at 
considerable risk to ourselves. We at the same time look to you for assistance in our 
own troubles. The difficulty is to get the authorities to see that we desire to aid Emin, 
merely as private individuals, and not as acting under your orders to do so. Unfortu- 
1ately our doing anything in the matter at all only increases the previous suspicion that 
we are Government Agents. 

We mean to give the King a good present in order to obtain his fuller permission to 
send supplies to the Soudan. Emin has sent Signor Cassati to remain at Kabarega’s 
capital as his agent, with a view to opening communication with this country. Emin’s 
steamers come to Kibiro on the Albert Lake, a port only two days from Kabarega’s 
capital, and less by water to W adelay. 

I find this note of number of men among Bishop Hannington’s papers: from 
Feretown 21, Rabbai 65, Mbweni 11, Zanzibar 81, Mombasa 5; total 183. In the diary 
he frequently speaks of having over 200 with him. 

1 have, &e. 


(Signed) A. M. MACKAY. 


SD 


Inclosure 4 in No. 14. 
Mr. R. P. Ashe to Sir J. Kirk. 


Church Missionary Society’s Station, Natete, Buganda, 
Sir John, Victoria Nyanza, July 12, 1886. 

I WRITE to inform you that no communication has yet come to hand from you. 
Possibly it escaped your memory that you were kind enough to say that you would write 
to urge Mwanga again as soon as possible, The letter containing this assurance lay for 
a whole month at Msalala, yet the eagerly-looked-for missive did not arrive for the King 
during that time. 

It is just possible, though improbable in the highest degree, that Mwanga has 
received a communication from you without our having heard of it. 

We were able to send letters to the coast in two months, while you, with all your 
facilities, have not yet communicated with us, though more than six months have passed 
since you promised to write to the King, and six separate times since the arrival of your 
letter before mentioned Arab dhows or native canoes have come here from the south end 
of the lake, in which your messengers might have taken a passage, even supposing that 
you had not given them authority to hire a native canoe or two, or even an Arab 
dhow. 

Or again, possibly, and this seems most likely, you have entirely failed to compre- 
hend the extreme gravity of our position. 

The letter which you wrote to King Mwanga with reference to the personal violence, 
robbery, and brutal murder suffered by British subjects at his hands in January 1885 
demands some explanation. 


Did you really suppose—to say nothing of the violence to the missionaries, and the 
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heavy fine extorted from them—that the atrocious murder of the boy, which I brought 
before your notice, and whose position was entirely different from that of the two native 
Baganda murdered along with him, did not demand the strictest inquiry and the most 
searching investigation ? 

And did you suppose, further, that the flagrant outrage upon British subjects com- 
municated to you did not constitute a breach of friendly relations between Mwanga and 
the English? Or that King Mwanga ¥ ould treat with anything but the utmost contempt 
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your communication which so tamely accepted a wrong done to your countrymen, whose 
interests it was your duty to protect, a wrong which, had it been perpetrated upon one of 
his own people, Mwanga would speedily have endeavoured, not indeed to redress, but to 
avenge ? 

And again, did you suppose that favours could be with propriety asked at Mwanga’s 
hands, as if no cause for a breach of friendship had arisen ? 

Apparently all these were your suppositions; but had you done your obvious duty 
on receiving our letters telling of the murder and outrage of January 1885, and without 
losing a day had you sent a firm and determined demand for the fullest satisfaction ; and 
had you further promptly sent messengers after Bishop Hannington to warn him of the 
danger to him of which you had been made aware, a frightful effusion of blood in two 
different quarters might have been prevented. 

We ask, as we have a right to ask, that since we are detained here by foree by King 
Mwanga, and are subjected to the daily increasing insult and rapacity of the bloodthirsty 
tyrant, our Government should at least communicate with us speedily its decided inten- 
tion either to help us or not to do so. 

The delay in communicating with us is most mischievous, since it prevents us from 
taking any other steps for endeavouring to secure our liberty. 

I am, &e. 
(Signed) ROBERT PICKERING ASHE. 


Inclosure 5 in No. 14. 
Emin Bey to Mr. A. M. Mackay, 


Sir, Lado, November 16, 1884, 

BY your newspapers you may have heard that the Soudan has become the theatre 
of an insurrection, and the Egyptian soldiers proved insufficient to master it. Our Bahr- 
Gazal Province was invaded by an army of Kordofan Arabs, and the Governor, Lupton 
Bey, deserted by his people, has rendered himself, and was forwarded, as I hear, to 
Kordofan. ; 

From nineteen months we are without any news from Khartoum. So I must 
Suppose, or Khartoum has been taken by the insurgents, or the river is blocked up. 
Whatever it proves to be, please inform your correspondents, and by their aid the 
Egyptian Government, that to this day we are well, and that we propose to hold out untiJ 
help may reach us or we perish before. 

Dr. Junker, the explorer, is here. 

Do your best, please, that King Mtesa, to whom I write, sends some people here by 
way of Fatiko. 

Accept of my fullest consideration. 

, The Governor of the Equatorial Provinces, 
(Signed) Dr. EMIN BEY. 
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[ Written on envelope.—M. Casati, the [talian explorer, is well.) 
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Inclosure 6 in No. 14. 


Emin Bey to Mr. A. M. Mackay. 
Sir, THE B : Ladé (Egyptian Equatorial Provinces), November 16, 1884. 
8 Rordue air-Gazal Mudirich being lost, and Lupton Bey, os Governor, carried away 
fen drone we are unable to inform our Government of what happens here. Since nine- 
lene we had no steamer from Khartoum, so I suppose the river is blocked up. 
fixe ee therefore, to inform by any means the Egyptian Government that to this 
iy We are well, but greatly in need of help. We shall hold out, or to obtain such help. 
or to perish. . 
Dr. Junker ishere. M. Casati in Makraka. Both are well looked for, 
Believe me, &c. 
(Signed) Dr. EMIN BEY, 
Governor, Egyptian Equatorial Provinces. 
antag ince iinaeinaeinbiitaeattt ain 
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Inclosure 7 in No. 14. 
Emin Bey to Sir J. Kirk. 


Sir, Wadelay (Egyptian Equatorial Provinces), January 1, 1886. 

TWO years and a-half are passed away since I had the last news from our Govern- 
ment, The Bahr-Gazal Province has been overwhelmed by the followers of the False 
Prophet, and with the greatest exertions only I have been able to preserve this province 
from a similar fate. I have lost a good many gallant men; we rest now 2 little flock of 
men in midst of thousands of negroes. Our munitions are nearly exhausted, our people 
are short of their most modest wants. Our way to the north has been cut up by Arabs 
and negroes. 

So T came here and opened intercourse with King Kabarega, of Unyoro, who kindly 
assisted me, and I venture now to forward you some letters by way of Uganda and 
Unyanyembe, requesting you most earnestly to send the despatches for the Prime 
Minister in Cairo as soon as possible by way of your official post. The existence of our 
men may depend upon them. By forwarding the joined particular letters of mine to 
their destination, you will greatly oblige myself. My friends in England and elsewhere 
believe me lost from time. 

Anticipating you my thanks for your friendly intervention, I am, &c. 

(Signed) Dr. EMIN BEY, 


Governor of the Egyptian Equatorial Provinces. 


Inclosure 8 in No. 14. 
Emin Bey to Sir J. Kirk. 


Sir, Wadelay (Egyptian Equatorial Provinces), February 27, 1886. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge reception of your letter, 18th July, 1885, with 
inclosure. 

I have written immediately to King Mwanga of Uganda, asking him the permission 
to pass across his country. Until his answer arrives I may be able to collect my officers 
and discuss with them our proceedings for the future. You are aware that only a few 
Egyptians exist amongst our garrisons, whilst the greater part are Soudanies, or negroes 
from these countries. Now I propose to start my people in little bands, commanded by 
some officers, as soon as King Mwanga consents to our passage; first the Egyptians go 
on, then such of the Soudanies as may be willing to leave the country, and at last myself 
with the rest. Conformably to your wish I shall inform you of all what happens, and 
provide my men with letters to you as soon as they start. Nevertheless, I believe we 
may not leave before end of July or August, i.e., at the rainy-season end. 

I beg to forward you some documents for the President. of the Council; be good 
enough to dispatch them. I ‘nelose likewise the copy of the Arabic letter for the 
President, for your instruction. 

Whenever I should need money for my people I shall draw upon you, yet I hope to 
defray a great part of our expenses by means of our ivory stores. The President of the 
Council having given me full powers, I shall do my best to satisfy him. 

Heavily attacked, we lost in two years some gallant officers and brave men, but [ am 
pleased to tell you that I have been fortunate enough to preserve this province, and the 
better part of the men intact. Every one has done his duty, naked and starving as 


they were. . 
I am, &c. 


(Signed) Dr. EMIN BEY, 


Governor of the Egyptian Equatorial Provinces. 


Inclosure 9 in No. 14. 


Letter in Arabic addressed to the Council of Ministers at Cairo. 
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Inclosure 10 in No, 14. 


Acting Consul-General Holmwood to King Mwanga. 
(Translation. ) 
(After compliments ) Zanzibar, September 23, 1886. 

I WAS much astonished to hear that you had ordered the disciples of the 
missionaries to be put to death, and that you had prevented the missionaries, who are 
British subjects, from leaving your country. At the same time that you received the 
letter which you acknowledge from Seyyid Barghash, the Sultan of Zanzibar, Sir John 
Kirk’s letter must also have reached you, and the request he made, that you would use no 
more violence towards the missionaries and their people, and no longer detain them if 
they desired to return to the coast, appears to have been disregarded. 

I have now to demand, in the name of the British Government, that on receipt of 
this letter you will at once allow the missionaries and all other British subjects in your 
country to leave whenever they wish to do so, and that you will give them every 
assistance in crossing the lake with all their property. 

I trust it may not be necessary to telegraph to England that you haye failed to 
comply with this demand, for, though the English Government is slow to interfere in the 
affairs of other countries, yet you may be sure that they will no longer permit you to 
trouble and injure their subjects. England’s arm is very long, and if she finds it neces- 
sary to protect her people in distant lands, she can do so quickly and effectively, and you 
would then be sorry that you had not listened to the advice of Sir John Kirk, England’s 
trusted Agent, who is really your best friend. 

You must not listen to the lying statements of people who think to derive profit 
from slandering European travellers and missionaries. The English Government would 
not allow their subjects to seize any of your country or otherwise injure you, and you 
will remember that when some of your people visited England they were always treated 
with honour, and allowed to travel in safety wherever they wished, and were assisted in 
every way when they desired to return home. 

The Agent of the Sultan of Zanzibar, who will deliver this letter into your hands, is 
instructed to explain this letter to you, and to see that the present demand is immediately 
complied with. 


(Signed) FREDC. HOLMWOOD. 


Inclosure 11 in No. 14, 
Eatract from Bishop Hannington’s Journal. 


Tuesday, October 20, 1886.—Through the mercy of God—and every step of the 
way is through His mercy—nothing happened during the night; but I fear we have 
arrived in a troublesome country, fightings within and fears without. However, we 
passed on very quietly, I being guide, until we, most unfortunately, asked questions about 
the Nile, and were told it was too far to reach the same day; we must sleep a bar P 
Chief called Luba, which was on the direct road. This set us asking for Luba, and at 
last I was fool enough to let a man guide us. Instantly he took us to another Chief, 
and it was then too late when I found out the error to proceed further ; we have made, 
however, fine progress to-day, and almost all in the direction that should bring us to the 
Nile near about the Ripon Falls, and I don’t think | am much out of my reckoning. 
Here, at least, we seem to have peace for a night. 

Wednesday, October 21.—About half-an-hour only brought us to Luba’s. The first 
demand was, in a most insolent tone, for ten guns and three barrels of powder. This, 
of course, I refused. They then demanded that I should stay three days. This I 
refused, and, jumping up to return another road, I was asked to await the Chief; and 
after waiting an enormous time, I had an interview, at which the same demands were 
made, “No,” jumping up, I said, “I go back the way I came.” Meantime, the war-drums 
beat, and more than 1,000 soldiers were assembled. My men implored me not to 
move. I refused, and, laughing at them, pushed them and the loads through the crowd, 
retiring back. ‘Then came an imploring message that I would stay but for a short time. 
I refused to hear till several messages had arrived; then, thinking things were working 
my way, I consented; said I would give a small present and pass. My present was 
returned, and a demand made that I would stay one day. To this I consented, simply 
because I fancy this man can send me on in canoes direct to Mwanga’s capital, and 
save a weck’s march. Presently seven guns were stolen from us. At this I pretended 
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to rejoice exceedingly, as I should demand restoration, not from these, but from 
Mwanga. <A soldier was placed to guard me in my tent, and follow me if I moved an 
inch. I climbed a neighbouring hill, and to my joy saw the splendid view of the Nile 
only about half-an-hour distant—country very beautiful; deep creeks of the lake visible 
to the south. I presently asked leave to go to the Nile. This was denied me. I 
afterwards asked my Headman Brahimu to come with me to the point close at hand 
where I had seen the Nile, as our men had begun to doubt its existence. Several 
(natives) followed us, and one, pretending to show me another view, led me further 
away, when suddenly about twenty ruffians set upon us. Brahimu they bound instantly. 
Me they violently threw to the ground, and proceeded to strip me of all valuables. 
Thinking they were robbers, I shouted for help, when they forced me up and hurried me 
away, as I thought, to throw me down a precipice close at hand. I shouted again; in 
spite of all, threatening to kill me with a club. Twice I nearly broke away from them, 
and then grew faint with struggling, and was dragged by the legs over the ground. 1 
said, “Lord, I put myself into thy hands; I look to Thee alone.” Then another 
struggle, and I got to my feet, and was thus dashed along. More than once I was 
violently brought into contact with banana trees, some trying in their haste to force me 
one way and others the other, and the exertion and struggling directly after dinner gave 
me an agonizing pain in the stomach. In spite of all, feeling that I was being dragged 
away to be murdered at a distance, I sang, “ Safe in the arms of Jesus,” and “ My God, 
[ am Thine,” and then laughed at the very agony of my situation. My clothes torn to 
pieces, so that I was exposed, wet through with being dragged along the ground, 
strained in every limb, and for a whole hour expecting instant death ; hurried along, 
dragged, and pushed at about 5 miles an hour, until I came to a hut, into the court of 
which I was forced. And now I am to be murdered. As they released one hand, I 
drew my finger across my throat, and understood them to say, decidedly, “No.” We 
then made out that the Sultan had had me seized. Then arose a new agony—had all 
my men been murdered ? and another two or three hours’ awful suspense, during which 
time I was kept fixed, shivering with cold, when, to my joy, Pinto and a boy were 
brought with my bed and bedding, and I learnt that the Sultan had seized me, and 
simultaneously my men and loads, and meant to keep me prisoner until he had received 
word from Mwanga, which means, I fear, a week or more, nor can I tell the exact truth 
of what they say. I am in God’s hands. 

Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday.—He lay in prison strongly 
guarded. He writes: “ All round me rats and vermin, fearfully shaken, strained in every 
limb and great pain within, and sleep departed from my eyes... .” “I was allowed to 
sit out for a little. .....  WhenI went inside my prison I fell exhausted on my bed 
and burst into tears.” 

Another day he writes: “Going outside I fell to the ground exhausted, and was 
helped back in a gone condition to my bed.” 

Again he says: “1 am very low in spirits; it looks so so dark.” Again: “1 am very 
low, and cry to God for release.” 

I now give the remainder in full :— 

Wednesday, October 28 (seventh day in prison).—A terrible night, first with noisy 
drunken guard, and secondly with vermin, which have found out my tent, and swarm. I 
don’t think I got one sound kour’s sleep, and woke with fever fast developing. Oh, 
Lord, do have mercy upon me and release me; [ am quite broken down and brought 
low. Comforted by reading 27th Psalm. In an hour or two’s time fever developing 
rapidly. My tent was so stifling I was obliged to go inside the filthy hut, antl soon was 
delirious. Evening, fever passed away. News comes that Mwanga has sent three 
soldiers, but what news they bring they will not yet let me know. Much comforted by 
28th Psalm. 

Thursday, October 29 (eighth day’s prison)—I can hear no news, but was held up 
by the 30th Psalm, which came with great power. A hyena howled near me last night, 
smelling a sick man, but 1 hope it is not to have me yet. 

* x % % * * 

These were the last words written by Bishop Hannington. Possibly ere the ink was 
dry the three Baganda soldiers enter his hut. “Come,” they say, “the King of 
Baganda has sent for you; we have come to bring you.” 

His bed was hastily packed and the few little things which he had, one soldie1 
carrying his Bible and another his sketch-book. They leave the prison, so he is free, and 
to his delight he sees his porters with the loads. A great mob has collected and troop 
along with him. Has he any misgiving that all is not right, or is his heart too full of 
joy and thankfulness to note how his conductors hang their heads and whisper together ? 
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At last they leave the shadow of the plantain trees and emerge into the open. 
Suddenly he sees a movement among the mob in front. Oh, God, what is that? Their 
long spears are suddenly brandished and plunged into his unresisting porters, who fall 
without being able to make any resistance. 

They approach him with uplifted spears. He is quiet now. Do not spear me,” he 
cries, pointing to a gun, “shoot me.’ The spears are lowered and the gun raised. 
“Tell them,” he says, “that this road « bought with my life, and that I am dying for 
those who kill me.” The fatal shot is fired, and another brave life is laid down for 
Africa, 

This is in the main the story of the last act of the tragedy—of the Bishop's 
murder—which was told to the missionaries in Uganda. 


N.B.—These few lines above are a copy of an account sent to a newspaper. 


No. 15. 


Mr. Portal to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received October 25.) 
(No. 419.) 
My Lord, Cairo, October 19, 1886. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 413 of the 11th instant, and to previous 
correspondence on the subject of the position of Emin Bey in Central Africa, I have the 
honour to inclose herewith copies of two despatches which I have received from Her 
Majesty’s Acting Consul-General at Zanzibar, giving the latest intelligence which has 
been received on the subject, and containing his views as to the possibility of helping 
Kmin Bey and the Egyptian troops with him. 

The documents and letters inclosed in Mr. Holmwood’s despatches are all in Arabic, 
and are addressed some to Egyptian Ministers and some to private individuals. There 
is also among them a Jong Report addressed to the Minister of War. This and the 
other official correspondence is now being translated in the Egyptian Ministry, to which 
[ have commuvicated them. 

[ have also shown Mr. Holmwood’s despatches both to Nubar Pasha and to General 
Grenfell, Sirdar of the Egyptian army, who are considering whether any means exist 
within the power of the Egyptian Government by which the difficulties and dangers of 
Kmin Bey’s position may be lessened. 

As Emin Bey’s Arabic Report and letters are somewhat voluminous, and as they 
have only just been received, I am unable by this mail to inform your Lordship of their 
contents, but as svon as they have been translated I will not fail to communicate to Her 
Majesty’s Government any information contained in them which may be of interest. 

I am, &e. 
(Signed) G. H. PORTAL. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 15. 
Acting Consul-General Holmwood to Sir E. Baring. 
Sir Zanzibar, September 25, 1886. 
AT the same time that I received the information regarding the situation of Emin 
Bey which I telegraphed to you on the 23rd instant, I also learned from the English 
Missionaries at Uganda and from Dr. Junker, who quitted that country on the 12th July, 
that King Mwanga, the son and successor of Mtesa, had instituted a violent persecution 
against Christianity, that he had put to death or barbarously mutilated all natives suspected 
of being in communication with the Mission, and forctbly detained the missionaries them- 
Selves who wished to quit the country. 
_. Dr. Junker had purchased stores to the value of 400/., and engaged porters, with the 
King’s permission, to convey them to Wadelay, but after his departure the King had 
refused to allow their transmission, and the latest intelligence received is that. all 
4uropeans in Uganda were in extreme personal danger. | 
_ I forward herewith an Arabic despatch and Report from Emin Bey to the President 
of the Council, also other letters for various officials in Egypt, but fear there are others 
of more recent date which, up to the present time, have failed to reach Zanzibar, 
In Emin’s letters to me he only reports his situation up to the 27th February last, 
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when he proposed arranging for the evacuation of his province by detachments, the first 
of which he hoped to dispatch at the close of the rains, towards the end of July; but 
both Dr. Junker and Mr. Mackay, the Head of the Church Mission in Uganda, inform me 
that they have since heard from Emin _that the majority of the 4,000 loyal Egyptian 
subjects who have remained faithful to Egypt throughout, and have supported him in the 
face of constant attacks from the Mahdi’s adherents, aggravated by an imminent danger 
of starvation, refuse to leave their country ; and he had therefore determined, if he could 
possibly do so, to remain at his post and continue to protect Egyptian interests till relief 
arrived and he might be able to leave his followers in a safe position. Neither of my 
‘nformants mentions the date of Emin’s latest letters, but I know that Dr. Junker was in 
Unyoro, two days’ march from the Albert Lake, with which Emin had ready communi- 
cation by means of two steam-vessels in the latter part of May, since which he had to 
abandon the protection of Kabarega, an ally of Emin’s, in consequence of his being 
driven into the forest by the fierce attacks of the Uganda forces. Both Dr. Junker and 
Mr. Mackay strongly urge the necessity of the immediate relief of Wadelay, if it is not to 
be abandoned to the same fate as that which overtook Khartoum, the transmission of 
full supplies of ammunition and cotton cloth being its chief needs. 

But for the dangerous attitude of Uganda, this would have been a mere question of 
expenditure, regarding which I should have telegraphed you an estimate, leaving you to 
forward ammunition, the pattern of which must be known at the War Office in Cairo, but 
under present circumstances other important considerations are involved, which it is 
beyond my province to pass an opinion on. I would, however, suggest that, should it be 
decided to relieve Emin, this would be a good opportunity for dealing at the same time 
with Uganda, the infamous conduct of whose King has for many years been prejudicial 
to the development of the interior, and has, indeed, been the direct cause of Emin’s 
isolation and of his present straitened situation. Were Uganda freed from this tyrant, 
the Equatorial Province, even should the present elementary system of communication 
remain unmodified, would be within eight weeks’ post of Zanzibar, and a safe depdt 
on the Albert Nyanza would provide a base from which any further operations that might 
be decided upon for the retention of the Upper Nile could be undertaken effectively and 
without anxiety. 

Dr. Junker states that the country to the east of the Ripon Falls has proved 
impracticable, and that Emin has lost many troops in endeavouring to open communica- 
tions through it. If such be the case, the alternative line by which Dr. Fischer tried to 
relieve Junker, and which, I believe, he still recommends, could not be relied on for 
turning Uganda and its eastern dependency, and the well-known route vid Uganda would 
be the only one available for an expedition of moderate size. 

On the eve of the departure of the mail it is impossible to give you any exact 
estimate regarding the personnel of the relief expedition, but I am instituting 
inquiries as to the nature and value of the goods best suited for Emin’s province As 
far as | am able to jndge, without making any special calculation, I consider that 1,200 
porters would be the smallest number that would suffice, and a well-armed guard of at 
least 500 natives would be necessary. It would be a great advantage were a body 
of seasoned Nubian or Egyptian troops under experienced leaders available, and it may 
be worth consideration whether the Sultan of Zanzibar might not be induced to place a 
few companies of his well-armed native force, under Brigadier Mathews, a retired officer 
of our Royal Navy, at disposal. 

There is an Englishman, recently in the employ of the Church Missionary Society, 
who is well acquainted with Uganda and its people, whose services L consider it most 
important to retain in the event of your deciding on Emin’s relief. This Mr. Stokes has 
just married into the family of an influential native Chief of Usukuma, a country bordering 
on the south of the Victoria Lake. He left Zanzibar about three weeks since with a 
body of 1,500 carriers, whom, on arrival at Unyanyembe, he is dispatching to Tanganyika, 
Uganda, and other stations with stores which he has undertaken to convey to the various 
Mission stations in the interior. Foreseeing the present difficulty, | had a long 
conversation with him previous to his departure, which led to a conviction that at such a 
juncture as the present his services would prove invaluable. I believe | could communi- 
cate with him by special messenger and arrange for his meeting any expedition that 
might be organized here about half-way to its destination. 

In the meantime, I am writing to Emin and to Mr. Mackay, warning them privately 
that, though nothing is decided on, they should be prepared for hearing of some action 
being taken, and should therefore spare no pains in forwarding all possible detailed 
information which may serve to guide the leader of any relief party ; and [ have indicated 
means for insuring the delivery of their communications to the proper persons, should 
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the messengers they may dispatch hear of any such expedition on their way to the 
coast. 

I have also assumed the responsibility for any expenses Mr. Mackay may incur in 
inducing the King of Uganda’s officers to facilitate the transmission of his letters. 

Should any further measures occur to me as being advisable, pending a reply to my 
telegram, I shall not fail to take them. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) FREDC. HOLMWOOD. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 15. 
Acting Consul-General Holmwood to Sir E. Baring. 


Sir, Zanzibar, September 27, 1886. 

IN reply to your telegram of the 25th instant, I telegraphed yesterday the general 
lines on which I would recommend an expedition for Emin Bey’s relief to be organized. 

Some other suggestions regarding the measures that would be necessary are given 
in my despatch of the 25th instant, but until I have made further inquiries as to 
the weight and nature of the goods which must be forwarded I can supply no exact 
details. 

General Mathews, whom I had consulted as to the force necessary for the safety of 
the expedition, is of opinion that I have formed far too low an estimate, but after 
weighing the testimony of many experienced persons acquainted with Uganda, I must 
adhere to my opinion that 500 native troops armed with modern rifles and under 
experienced leaders would, if supplemented by the irregular force 1 propose that 
Mr. Stokes should be induced to organize, fully suffice. 

On the supposition that the well-travelled route vid Uganda would be adopted, the 
plan [ would recommend is as follows :— 

Temporary possession of all the Arab dhows and other large craft on the south of 
the Victoria Lake having been obtained, by peaceable means if possible, the advance 
guard shall proceed to the landing-place a few hours’ march from the King of Uganda 
town, and, being furnished with presents and letters from the Sultan of Zanzibar an. 
this Agency requesting every assistance in passing through his country, they shall com- 
municate with the missionaries and avail themselves of their knowledge of the couniry 
and its people. 

A little tact would, with ordinary precaution, secure their safety until the arrival of 
the main body, and, unless I am greatly misinformed, the Waganda would never venture 
to meddle with such a body as would then be assembled. 

Arrangements could then be made either to march to Wadelay or to meet Emin’s 
steamers at the Albert Lake, a five days’ journey, and after his relief any measures for 
dealing with Uganda could be undertaken by an overwhelming force made up from the 
expedition and Emin’s people. 

The preliminary step which I refer to in my telegram is the retention of Mr. Stokes, 
whose co-operation [ should fully hope to arrange by the time it would be needed. 

I have sent through the Sultan for an Arab who bears a high character and has His 
Highness’ confidence. He has just reached the coast from Uganda, where he 
resided many years. I expect him here to-morrow, and after carefully advising with him 
regarding points on which I feel somewhat doubtful, it may be necessary to amend my 
present recommendations in some respects. 

I am in communication with the Foreign Office regarding assistance for the 
missionaries in Uganda. 


I have, &c. . 
(Signed) FREDC. HOLMWOOD. 


No. 16. 


Acting Consul-General Holmwood to Sir P. Anderson.—( Received October  .) 


(Extract.) Zanzibar, September 28, 1886. 
IN replying to your telegram of 25th re missionaries at Uganda, I mentioned 
my being in communication with Cairo on the subject of Emin’s situation, because I 
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was receiving telegrams from Mr. Portal, and I therefore concluded that Sir E. Baring 
is in England. 

Should the Egyptian Government send an expedition for Emin’s relief, it might be 
well to deal effectually with Uganda at the same time. Nothing would give so much 
impetus to the opening up of Africa as such a step, which would immediately react on 
such scoundrels as Mandala and the Kenia Chiefs. The future danger of missionary 
troubles would also be immensely reduced. There is no real difficulty to be encountered 
in relieving Emin, but the force must be sufficient to prevent its being stopped by the 
King of Uganda. What is most essential is a disciplined body of native troops under 
experienced leaders. If 500 or 600 such were available either from Egypt or Zanzibar, 
the other arrangments could soon be completed. 

I estimate the cost of such an expedition as I have recommended at 30,000/., and 
consider that if it started by the 15th November Wadelay should be relieved by the 
10th January, and the porters have returned and been paid off by the 1st May. If 
Uganda gave trouble, a month longer might be taken up. Of course I have written fully 
to Baring on this subject, but I anticipate its being referred to you, and that if any 
action taken is to include Uganda [ shall be receiving your final instructions about the 
time this reaches you. 


Sei Se nsesE PS eae Se PS 
No. 17. 


The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—( Received 
November 12.) 


My Lord, 55, New Broad Street, London, November 8, 1886. 

AT a meeting of the Committee of this Society held on the 5th instant, I had the 
honour to lay before them a letter addressed to myself by min Bey, and one from him 
to Dr. Felkin, a former traveller through the Equatorial provinces governed by Dr. Emin 
Bey, and a member of this Committee. 

Dr. Emin Bey, who was appointed by General Gordon to administer, on behalf of 
the Egyptian Government, the Equatorial provinces on the Upper White Nile, has long 
been cut off from all help from the civilized world, and is now, as shown by his letters, in 
a very precarious position. After considering the subject-matter of the two letters (of 
which 1 have the honour to inclose proof copy), the following Resolution was passed 
unanimously, and I was directed to forward a copy to your Lordship. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


Minute by Sir P. Anderson. 


The papers on the subject are being printed, but we are awaiting the Reports sent 
by Emin to Cairo. They were in Arabic, and Portal reported that they were being 
translated, and would be sent, but some time has elapsed. Their receipt is indispen- 
sable to enable us to study Emin’s position. 

Might we not do well to ask Baring, by telegraph, when we may expect to receive 
them ? 

Meanwhile, Mr. Mackinnon will shortly submit a proposal under which Stanley may 
be employed for communicating between Her Majesty’s Government and Emin. 

I should mention that it appears certain that Emin is not a North German. He is 
spoken of in Uganda as an Austrian, but Sir J. Kirk believes him to be a glee : 
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Inelosure 1 in No. 17. 
Resolution. 


THAT in view of the services rendered by Dr. Emin Bey, both in the suppression of 
the Slave Trade and in administering for a considerable period a settled and peaceful 
Government in the Equatorial provinces of Egypt, the Committee consider that the 
position of Dr. Emin Bey presents a very strong claim upon Her Majesty’s Government. 

While not suggesting any measure of a military character for his relief, the 
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Committee hold that both Her Majesty’s Government and that of Egypt are bound to be 
sparing of neither exertion nor expense in order to rescue him from the destruction 
which seems to await him, or by the supply of money and goods to enable him to hold a 
friendly position amongst the natives of his province. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 17. 
Emr Bry In CentTRAL AFRICA. 


To the Editor of the “ Times.’’ 


~ - 
j 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 55, New Broad Street, 
Sir, London, October 28, 1886. 

THROUGH the courtesy of Lord Iddesleigh, I have received the inclosed letter 
from Dr. Emin Bey vid Uganda and Zanzibar. 

Dr. Emin Bey (an Austrian), appointed by General Gordon to be Governor of the 
southernmost possessions of Egypt, called the Equatorial provinces, was long supposed 
to be either killed or captive, though, latterly, vague reports were received that he still 
held his provinces for the Egyptian Government. How well he governed was graphically 
narrated by Dr. Felkin, who passed through his provinces in 1879, on his way from Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, and who stated that, “‘were it not for the wild animals you might 
traverse the whole country with no other weapon than a walking stick.” 

It is plain from Dr. Emin Bey’s letter that he has gone through a terrible time of 
trial, and that had it not been for the assistance of Kabba-Rega, King of Unyoro, 


enemies. 

Kabba-Rega has thus fully retrieved the unenviable character he obtained from his 
prolonged hostility to Sir Samuel Baker in 1872, so well described by that great 
explorer in Volume II of his interesting work, “ Ismailia.” 

It is touching to find this devoted adherent to a lost cause, Dr. Emin Bey, still 
ignorant of the fall of Khartoum, and evidently unaware of General Gordon’s generous 
but futile attempt to save that beleaguered city. 

The letter herewith sent is dated from Wadelai, a place I do not find marked in 
Keith Johnston’s large map of Africa. 

Iam, &e. 
(Signed) CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


[Translation from the French. ] 


Dear Mr. Allen, Wadelai, December 31, 1885. 

You have always shown so much interest and sympathy for me that I should not 
like to let this opportunity pass without sending you a few words. You have doubtless 
long thought me dead or captive, and, indeed, yeu had good reason to think so. By the 
grace of God, however, I have escaped that fate, and you now behold me successfully 
opening up a route for the passage of letters, as I have had the good fortune to be able 
once more to enter into my former friendly relations with Kaba-Rega, the Sovereign of 
Ungoro, so that I have no doubt of the success of my attempt. I therefore trust that 
the present letter will safely arrive in your hands by way of Uganda and Zanzibar—a 
rather roundabout route, it is true, but the only one that remains to us. 

Ever since the month of May 1883 we have been cut off from all communication 
with the world. Forgotten and abandoned by the Government, we have been compelled 
to make a virtue of necessity. Since the occupation of the Bahr-Gazal—I will not say 
its conquest, for this province has been taken by treachery—we have been vigorously 
attacked, and I do not know how to describe to you the admirable devotion of my black 
troops throughout a long war, which for them at least had no advantage. Deprived of 
the most necessary things, for a long time without any pay, my men fought valiantly, 
and when at last hunger weakened them, when, after nineteen days of incredible priva- 
tions and sufferings, their strength was exhausted, and when the last torn leather of the 
last boot had been eaten, then they cut a way through the midst of their enemies and 
succeeded in saving themselves. All this hardship was undergone without the least 
arritre-pensée, without even the hope of any appreciable reward, prompted only by their 
duty and the desire of showing a proper valour before their enemies. 
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If ever I had had any doubts of the negro the history of the siege of Amadi would 
have proved to me that the black race is, in valour and courage, inferior to no other, 
whilst in devotion and self-denial it is superior to many. Without any orders from 
capable officers, these men performed miracles, and it will be very difficult for the 
Egyptian Government worthily to show its gratitude to my soldiers and officers. 
Hitherto we have worked for our bread, and the good God, who until now has protected us 
visibly, will take care of us also in the future. I suppose that in Egypt and at Khartoum 
we are believed to be dead, and for this reason they have not sent us any steamer. 
Without wishing to judge harshly of this abandonment, and without complaining—for I 
am accustomed to such proceedings on the part of the Government—lI can assure you 
that, even if Khartoum has been taken and no help can be expected from the north, I 
I shall know how to make my escape. I wait for that only the answer of the missionaries 
in Uganda, who will inform me whether Khartoum exists or not. 

I have nothing but hearty praises of Kaba-Rega. At my request he has twice sent 
me men, and by his kindness I have been able to buy a small quantity of stuff 
(« d’étoffes”) for distribution amongst my army. In this case also the negro has shown 
himself a good and valuable ally. When, eight years ago, I visited Kaba-Rega, I little 
imagined that I shonld one day have to rely upon his assistance and his friendship. 
Nevertheless, I was driven to do this, and what is more, the negro has held me in 
friendly remembrance, has hastened to help his former friend, and has offered his 
hospitality and his succour. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Allen, that, as I have ever had the greatest admiration for 
your philanthropic work, and the greatest sympathy with your humane efforts, you may 
henceforth rely upon my feeble aid without any restriction. I have lived for many long 
years almost exclusively among negroes, and this fact of my intimacy with them proves 
that I believe them capable of progress, susceptible of good treatment, and endowed 
with the same natural gifts as ourselves. My letter is already too long, but I am sure 
that you will excuse me, and will wish me well. In case the route to the south should 
become practicable, I shall do myself the pleasure of sometimes sending you news of 
myself. On the other hand, I beg that, ‘f this letter should arrive safely, you will write 
to me by the same route that it has taken. Let us hope that some day communications 
with Khartoum will be re-established ; I will then write to you more frequently. 

Accept, dear Mr. Allen, my very friendly greeting, and keep ever in your 
remembrance, yours, very devoted, 

(Signed) Dre. EMIN BEY. 
To Mr. Charles H. Allen, 
Secretary, British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
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Inclosure 3 in No. 17. 
News from Emin Bey. 


THE following is a translation of a letter from Emin Bey, received through the 
Foreign Office on the 28th October, by Dr. Robert W. Felkin, who has kindly sent it to 
us for publication :— 


“Dear Friend, “ Wadelai, December 31, 1880. 

« Whether this letter will reach you or not I do not know. As there is just a 
chance of sending it across Kabraga’s country to Uganda, I will write to give you a sign 
that I am still alive. 1am in hopes that the missionaries in Uganda, if any still remain, 
will forward our letters, and also get permission from the Katikero (Pokino) oe sand 
people tome. At least with this hope I have written in English and French to the 
same effect, and sent the letters to Kabraga, and Zanzibar Arabs who are with him, 
forward. 

“You will probably know through the daily papers that poor Lupton, after having 
bravely held the Bahr-el-Ghazal Province, was compelled, through the treachery of his 
own people, to surrender to the emissaries of the late Mahdi, and was carried by them to 
Kordofan. Ido not know what has become of him, but his last letters to me I am taking 
care of for his family. 

‘My province, and also myself, I only saved from a like fate by stratagem ; still, at 
last I was attacked, and many losses in both men and arms were the result, until I 
delivered such a heavy blow to the rebels at Rimo, in Makraka, that compelled them to 
leave me alone. Before this took place they informed us that Khartoum fell in 
January 1885, and that Gordon was killed, 
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‘“‘ Naturally, on account of these occurrences, I have been compelled to evacuate our 
more distant stations, and withdraw our soldiers and their families, stil! hoping that our 
Government will send us help. It seems, however, that I have deceived myself, for since 
April 1883 I have receiyed no news of any kind from the north. The Government in 
Khartoum did not behave well tous. Before they evacuated Fashoda, they ought to have 
remembered that Gevernment officials were living here (Equatorial provinces) who had 
performed their duty, and had certainly not deserved to be left to their fate without 
more ado. Even if it were the intention of the Government to deliver us over to our 
fate, the least they could have done was to have released us from our duties ; we should 
then have known that we were considered to have become valueless. 

“Well, never mind this in the meantime; when the troubles first began in the 
Soudan, I called attention to the extreme danger which existed, and people said that I 
exaggerated matters. It is quite possible they will say the same now. Anyway, it was 
necessary for us to seek some way of escape, and in the first place it was urgent to send 
news of our existence to Egypt. With this object in view 1 went south, after having 
made the necessary arrangements at Lado, and came to Wadelai. I tried to send a post 
vid Foweira to Uganda, but it came to grief, owing to the malicious behaviour of 
Kamisva’s people (he is the successor to Rionga). I therefore sent to my old friend 
Kabraga and requested him to send people to me, bringing, if possible, a quantity of 
cloth with them, because my people have no clothes left. We have, it is true, learned 
long ago to weaye coarse cloth from cotton we have grown ourselves, but the production 
is so small that it is hardly enough to supply the hundredth part of the demand. 
Kabraga was so friendly as to accede to my wishes, and has already twice sent people 
with letters and a small quantity of cloth. At the present moment some of his people 
are with me; they return to him to-morrow morning, and Dr. -unker and my apothecary 
go with them; they will remain at Kabraga’s (capital), and will send our letters from 
there through the Zanzibar Arabs to Uganda, Zanzibar, and Egypt. I have requested 
Dr. Junker to proceed to Uganda, in order to persuade Muanga to forward the post, but 
whether he will do so or not I don’t know. 

“ As to my future plans, I intend to hold this country as long as ever it is possible. 
[ hope that when our letters arrive in Egypt, in seven or eight months, a reply will be 
sent to. me vid Khartoum or Zanzibar. If the Egyptian Government still exists in the 
Soudan, we naturally expect them to send us help. If, however, the Soudan has been 
evacuated, I shall take the whole of the people towards the south. Ishall then send the 
whole of the Egyptian and Khartoum officials vid Uganda or Karagwa to Zanzibar, but 
shall remain myself with my black troops at Kabraga’s until the Government inform me 
as to their wishes, and until I know that the people committed to my care are in safety. 

“Until now God has certainly upheld me, and with His help I hope that all may go 
well in the future. 

«“ Before the war broke out I was in Monbuttu, and worked industriously, and made 
a large collection, chiefly zoological. I have not forgotteu Professor ——-——, to whom 
give my best compliments. I have made a collection for him of several skeletons of 
animals, and I have been enabled to save nearly the whole collection. 1 will go on 
collecting here, and will use every endeavour to send him the collection. If I have to go 
south myself, I will take them with me, even if I have to leave my own things behind. Shall 
I ever again receive a letter from you? Will ever news from Europe reach me again ? 
You know from your own experience what it is to be alone here for years. Formerly, 
one did receive letters and papers two or three times a-year, but now I do all I can 
to encourage myself, but the burden is getting almost too great to be borne. May God 
be with you. I send my compliments to all your family. Be so good as to write to 
—— that I have collected the shells from the Albert Lake which I promised him. 
I shall send them by the first chance to the missionaries in Uganda, and ask them 
to forward them to him.” 


No. 18, 
The Earl of Iddesleigh to Sir E. Baring. 


(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, November 13, 1886, 6°48 P.M. 
WHEN may arrival be expected of Emin’s Reports in translation ? 
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No, 19. 
Mr. Mackinnon to Sir J. Fergqusson.— (Received November 16.) 


Dear Sir James, Trentham, Stoke-upon-Trent, November 15, 1886. 

I HAVE no doubt it is well known to you and to Her Majesty’s Government that 
there is a general feeling in the country, especially in London, that some effort should be 
made to open up communication with Emin Bey, and that the Government should in 
some way or other take immediate action in the matter. 

It is not for me to say how it should be donc; but I venture to suggest that if 
Her Majesty’s Government desire to respond to the ‘eneral feeling I have indicated, it 
might be worthy of their consideration whether the services of the well-known eminent 
explorer, Mr. H. M. Stanley, should not be secured. 

I have reason to believe that he would promptly and unhesitatingly undertake such 
a service as this, provided the means for doing so were placed at his disposal, although 
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the service would Anvolve great personal and pecuniary sacrifices on his part. 
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I believe he/would be quite willing ith such support, and without demanding any 
official recognitjon for his mission from Her Majesty’s Government, to undertake the 
service and reli¢ve them of all responsibility for his personal safety. 


Mr. Stanley proceeds to America on the 18th to fulfil an engagement there, but 
should it be desired I Believe he would be ready, if a decision is come to promptly by 


Her Majesty's Government, to delay his departure or to return from New York on 
receipt of a telegram. 
Might I ask you (provided you deem it exp dient) to bring the matter unde 
the notice of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 2? And if you think my services, 
- ; 


whether by communicating with Mr, Stanley or otherwise, can be of any use, I beg, you 
will not hesitate to inform me. 
Believe me, &c. 


(Signed) W. MACKINNON. 


P.S.—I return to London on Wednesday. 


No. 20. 
Sir #. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received November 16, 4°45 P.M.) 


(No. 138.) 
(Telegraphic. ) Cairo, November 16, 1886, 2°45 P.M. 
CONSUL HOLMWOOD reports that letters have been received from Emin Bey, 
dated Wadelai, 7th July. He was still at his post, and hoped his stores would hold out 
until relief arrived. Mr. Mackay, the missionary at Uganda, had greatly encouraged the 
belief that relief would shortly arrive. The news from Uganda was reassuring. ‘The 
King had allowed Mr. Ashe to quit the country. Mr. Mackay was detained ‘because 
of his surgical skill. Mr. Holmwood says that for the relief of Wadelay 500 porters, 
conveying goods to the value of 2,5001., would suffice, and 300 porters for ammunition. 
Holmwood says that he will await my reply before reporting further. 
Please inform me what I am to reply to him. The Egyptian Government is not in 
a position which would enable them to send an expedition to the relief of Wadelay. 


Minutes by Sir P. Anderson. 


This information from Emin is of five months later date than his last despatches. 
He is anxiously expecting relief, and before anything could be done for him seven or 
eight months at least must expire from his July advices. 

The annexed letter has just arrived from Mr. Mackinnon.* He has spoken to me on 
the subject. Stanley, if employed, would go at his own risk, and would be prepared to 
use his own discretion as to the mode of communicating with Emin and supplying him. 
We should have to give him a loose rein and command of money. He would require, 
Lam told, the command of 20,000/. to draw on. He might, if he could conciliate the 
King of Uganda, spend much less. He might want it all, But I think there is little 
doubt that. if we decide to do anything, Stanley is our man. 


* No. 19. 
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No. 20*. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received by telegraph, November 16.) 


(No. 463, Ext. 138.) 
My Lord, Cairo, November 16, 1886. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 460 of yesterday’s date, and to previous 
correspondence on the subject of Emin Bey’s position at Wadelay, I have the honour to 
inclose herewith copy of a despatch which I have to-day received from Her Majesty’s 
Acting Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar. 

The letters from Emin Bey inclosed therein were all in Arabic, and were addressed 
to various private individuals and officials in this country, including one Report addressed 
to the President of the Council. In forwarding this to Nubar Pasha, I have requested 
his Excellency to give me a translation of the Report as soon as it has been made, and 
[ will then not fail to acquaint your Lordship with its contents. 

I would draw your Lordship’s attention to the last paragraph in Mr. Holmwood’s 
despatch, and venture to ask your Lordship to instruct me as to what answer I should 
send him as to the possibility of taking any steps with a view to sending stores or reliet 
to Emin Bey. 

The Egyptian Government is not in a position which will enable it to send an 
expedition to Wadelay. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) E. BARING. 


Inclosure in No. 20*. 
Acting Consul-General Holmwood to Sir E. Baring. 


Sir, Zanzibar, October 23, 1886. 

IN continuation of my Report of the 27th September, I have the honour to 
inform you that letters from Emin Bey have been received, dated Wadelay, 7th July, 
when he was still at his post, and hoped his stores would hold out until relief arrived. 
It is evident from his letters that Mr. Mackay, the missionary at Uganda, had greatly 
encouraged him and the subjects of Egypt to believe that relief would shortly reach 
him. 

I inclose herewith letters for the President of the Council and other Egyptian 
officials. Emin forwarded copy of a letter from the Mahdi, giving a description of the 
capture of Khartoum and Gordon’s death. This and other letters have been transmitted 
to the Foreign Office; also letters from Uganda up to the 24th August. 

The news from Uganda is reassuring; the King had allowed Mr. Ashe to quit the 
country, and only then detained Mr. Mackay, a proceeding which may be in a great 
measure due to his usefulness as a surgeon and mechanician. 

In reference to the relief of Wadelay, I have ascertained that 500 porters, carrying 
goods to the value of about 2,5001., would suffice, and I conclude that 300 porters would 
carry the necessary supply of ammunition, For your guidance, I may mention that 
each load would be about 60 lbs. in weight. 

I shall await your reply to my recent despatch before reporting further. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) FREDC. HOLMWOOD. 
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He proposes to Jeave England on the 18th, but can be stopped or brought back by 
telegraph. 
It seems pretty certain that if anything is to be done it should be done at once. 
Annexed are some papers I have had printed. 
Wes kA, 
November 16, 1886. 


An estimate has been prepared by Mr. Stanley. He thinks he would require 
15,000/. in the first year, 5,000/. perhaps in two subsequent years. He will sacrifice his 
lucrative Australian aud American lecturing tours, go without pay, and throw no 
responsibility on the Government for his safety. He has started for the United States, 
but will return, if required, by the first boat. 

Wei Bx Gis 


No. 21. 
Sir Villiers Lister to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


Sir, Foreign Office, November 19, 1886. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Iddesleigh to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 8th instant with regard to the present position of Emin Bey, and I am to request 
that you will assure your Society that the matter is receiving attention from Her 
Majesty's Government, 

Lam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 


No. 22. 
Memorandum by Sir J. Fergusson. 


I HAVE seen separately and several times Mr. Mackinnon and Mr. Hutton 
(late M.P.), who are interested and energetic in this scheme. Mr. Stanley has made a 
deliberate estimate of the cost of the undertaking. He is willing to give up his 
lecturing tour in America and Australia, in which his engagements are lucrative ; 
he asks for no pay or reward ; he desires no responsibility on the part of Government ; 
he would go as a private individual sent by private individuals to operate by moral 
influence only. His estimate of expenses is 15,000/. if the expedition last not more 
than one year, with an addition of 5,000/. for each of a second or third. This includes 
his own outfit, for which 1,5001. is set down. 

Mr. Mackinnon offers to find 10,000/. for the establishment of trading posts en route, 
and Mr. Hutton says that others, including himself, will also subscribe, their object 
being to form a large trading colony from the Mombasa base. 

The question is whether Her Majesty’s Government can find such a sum as is 
required for a private expedition, though for an object political as well as philanthropic. 
Had any of the Soudan Loan remained, funds might have been available therefrom ; 
but this is not the case. 

Perhaps the matter might be, in the first instance, discussed with Sir H. D. Wolff 
to see if the Egyptian Government can, in the first place, be the paymasters, seeing that 
they are chiefly interested in the rescue. 

J. F, 


Foreign Office, November 20, 1886. 
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No. 23. 


Memorandum by Sir P. Anderson. 


A short Statement respecting a Proposal for the Relief of Emin Bey. The Papers cannot be 
circulated in full before the Cabinet. 


LETTERS have been received at Zanzibar from Emin Bey, dated Wadelay, 
7th July. Wadelay is on the Upper Nile near Lake Albert Nyanza. He wrote that he 
was still at his post, and hoped his stores would hold out till relief arrived, which 
he was anxiously expecting. He requires supplies of various sorts, above all of 
ammunition, without which his position is perilous. The principal difficulty in com- 
municating with him lies in the opposition of the King of Uganda, the murderer of 
Bishop Hannington. 

Mr. Stanley has offered, through Mr. Mackinnon, Chairman of the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, to go to his relief. He offers to give up his lucrative 
lecturing tours in America and Australia, to go without pay, and without throwing on the 
Government any responsibility for his safety. He has started for America, but would 
return by the first boat. He would require the control of a maximum of 25,0001, of 
which 15,000/. would probably be spent in the first year. His expedition would be 
peaceful, and he would probably try to conciliate the King of Uganda. If a relief 
expedition is to have a chance of success, not a day should be lost in starting it. 


No. 24. 
Acting Consul-General Holmwood to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received November 22.) 


(No. 177.) 
(Extract.) Zanzibar, September 30, 1886. 
THE letters to Mr. Mackay and Emin Bey contained clear, but concise, information 
regarding all points on which it seemed probable they might require guidance; the 
organization by the Egyptian Government of some kind of expedition for the relief of 
the latter was referred to only as a possibility respecting which nothing had been 
settled, it being merely suggested that in the meantime any opportunity might be 
taken for transmitting as full details as possible regarding the (practical) military 
strength of Uganda, the state of its relations with neighbouring tribes, the number 
and position of dhows and large canoes available on the lake, the best preliminary steps 
for reaching the King’s head-quarters or other advantageous position for negotiating 
or dealing with him, the nature and extent of food supplies and goods necessary for 
procuring rations for 2,000 natives, the distances in miles, or days, between the various 
points that might come within any possible operations, the changes of seasons, the 
names of any Waganda or other Chiefs who might be induced to co-operate with or 
aid us by their influence, and such further information as might occur to them as 
likely to be practically useful in the event of any action being hereafter decided on. 
They were informed that in such a case arrangements would be made for intercepting 
any messengers they might send, and thus availing of their information without 
delay. 
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No. 25. 
Acting Consul-General Holmwood to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received November 22. 


(No. 191.) 
(Extract.) ; Zanzibar, October 18, 1886. 

[I HAVE the honour to report that letters from Mr. Mackay and Emin Bay, dated 
respectively the 24th August and 7th July, herewith inclosed in original, were received 
on the 16th instant, when a short telegraphic summary of the intelligence they con- 
tained was forwarded to your Lordship. 3 

Emin Bey’s letter indicates his ability to remain at Ins post for some time 
longer ; his followers evidently anticipated the organization of some form of relief, but 
this is no doubt a question which is occupying the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment as well as that of Egypt. I am forwarding this information to our Minister at 
Cairo, together with letters from Emin to the President of the Coancil and other 
Egyptian officials. 

The inclosed letter from the Mahdi to the Governor he had appointed to the 
Bahr- Ghazal provinces, describing the capture of Khartoum and the death of Gordon, is 
a most interesting document, and may prove a yaluable historical record. 

The letter from Emin Bey to Mr. Mackay, marked Private and Confidential, was 
briefly mentioned in my telegram; it is unnecessary to make further mention of 
it here. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 26. 


Mr. Mackay to Sir J. Kirk. 


(Extract. ) Buganda, August 24, 1886. 

THE goods which Dr. Junker purchased to send to Emin Bey are still lying here 
in our house, the King having first agreed to let them go, but afterwards changing his 
mind. The Arabs were found to be smuggling guns and gunpowder into Bunyoro, and 
were some of them caught, hence Mwanga gives this as a reason why Emin’s goods 
were nol allowed to go. They might have gone long ago had we been at liberty to 
press the matter with the King. But they here know that the British Government 
pays for their goods, and we cannot possibly, that is consistently, one day deny having 
any connection with the British Government, and the next day negotiate for the for- 
warding of supplies belonging to the Government. We have got the Arabs to urge 
the King to let the goods go north, and at length he has consented. I hope to see them 
away in a few days under charge of Mahommed Biri. 

I send with this the last letters from Emin Bey. I am glad he means to stick to his 
people, who, moreover, refuse to come this way. But he must be helped. Surely the 
only vestige left of peace and civilized order in the whole Upper Nile Basin will not be 
removed by England’s orders. The miserable poris of the Northern Soudan may 
perhaps be left to the Mahdi, but there is no Mahdiism in the whole vast region south of 
the Bahr-Ghazal, he Makrakas and other tribes are imploring Emin to re-establish 
stations among them. Dr. Junker should be near the coast by the time this letter 
reaches you. He will be able to give you all information relative to the Equator 
Province. Emin has sent Captain Casati to live at Kabarega’s capital, to help to keep 
up communication between Wadelay and this country, but while this horrible inter- 
tribal warfare lasts—Bunyoro against Buganda, and Buganda against everybody—there 
will never be much of a road this way to the Equatorial Province. The worst is that 
these native wars will never cease as long as these miserable tribes are left alone to try 
to cat each other up. Bad as the Egyptian Government was, and God knows it was 
nearly as bad as it could be, it was infinitely better than no Government at all. Between 
here and the Ghazal are the finest provinces in all Africa, in fact the only part of East 
Africa worth much. You have, besides, in Emin’s peculiar position there a rare com- 
bination of circumstances which I cannot believe you will fail to take advantage of, 

[ inclose translation of the greater part of Emin’s letter to me. It speaks for 
itself, 
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[Inclosure 2 in No. 25. 


Emin Bey to Mr. Mackay. 

(‘Translation.) 
{Private and Confidential.) 
Dear Sir, Wadelay, July 6, 1886. 

IN the first place believe me that I am in no hurry to break away from here, or 
to leave these countries in which I have now laboured for ten years. It has long been 
clear to me that in Europe they have not determined to give back North Africa into the 
hands of the slave-raiders, and I rejoice in the name of civilization and humanity that 
at last they have made a beginning to push into the country from the East, and to make 
annexations there. All my people, but especially the negro troops, entertain a strong 
objection against a march to the south and thence to Egypt, and mean to remain here until 
they can be taken north. Meantime, if no danger overtakes us, and our ammunition holds 
out for some time longer, | mean to follow your advice and remain here until help comes 
to us from some quarter. At all events you may rest assured that we will occasion ne 
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disturbance to you in Uganda. I should determine on a march to the coast only ina 
case of dire necessity. There are, moreover, two other routes before me. One trom 
Kabarega’s, direct to Karagwe ; the other, vid Uzongoru, to the stations at Tanganyika. 
{ hope, however, that I shall have no need to make use of either. 

Seeing that I am prepared to stay, I must therefore look to receiving every help 
and support. Iam on that account heartily grateful for the prospect that something 
can be done for us on the part of Ex gland. ‘To your question, am I prepared to aid in 
the annexation of this country by England, I reply frankly, yes. 

If England intends to occupy these lands and to civilize them, I am ready to 
hand over the government into the hands of England, and I believe that thereby I 
should be doing a service to mankind, and lending an advance to civilization. I beg of 
you not to suppose that my proposal arises from ingratitude to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, I have now been ten years in the service, and have had sufficient opportunity to 
test the value of the Egyptian system in the Soudan, and I am come to the conviction 
that no blessing can ever come from such a Covernment. Last time I was in Khartoum, in 
the year 1882, I laid a scheme before the Governor-General, with a sketch of future pro- 
cedure. For this I received much commendation and plenty of fair words, But what 
have they done? Absolutely nothing. And it is just this apathy, this laissez faire, 
which has led to the loss of the Soudan. They have played with the fire till they have 
burnt their fingers. 

Ti seems to me that the time has come to break loose from the old régime, and, in 
giving it up, to whonr other should I prefer to turn than to England—the champior of 
humanity and of justice? I know very well that by so doing I shall draw upon myself, 
from various quarters, the accusation of political apostacy, and that my position in the 
Egyptian service will naturally become untenable, but that will not deter me from 
carrying out what I know to be good and right. I have already suffered much in the 
eause of Africa, but I hope my labour will not be entirely lost before I die. You will 
understand that it is impossible for me to write to Sir John Kirk, and make proposals to 
him regarding these countries, because for the moment I find myself tied down as 
representative of the Egyptian Government. I therefore beg of you to make use of this 
letter in a confidential manner. I inclose a few lines to Sir John. 

On receipt of letters from any quarter as to my position here, I shall naturally be 
delighted to reply, giving the needful information. Believe me, at all events, that I in 
no way count upon or make any claim to receiving a Government situation in the 
English service, but I shall be content to withdraw when I am assured that my present 
countries are settled on a tolerably secure footing, and the government of them intrusted 
to excellent hands. 

I beg of you to push forward this matter with all possible speed, because my people 
have become impatient through long delay, and are anxiously looking for help at last. 
It would also be most desirable that some Commissioner come here from Europe, either 
direct by the Masai route or from Karagwe vii Kabarega’s country, in order that my 
people actually see that there is some interest taken in them. I would defray with ivory 
all expenses of such a Commission. 

As I once more repeat, I am ready to stay and to hold these countries as long as | 
can, until help comes, and I beseech you to do what you can to hasten the arrival of 
such assistance. Assure Mwanga that he has nothing to fear from me or my people, 
and that, as an old friend of Mtesa’s, I have no intention to trouble him. 

With kindest regards, believe me, &c. 


(Signed) Dr. EMIN BEY. 


ee 


Inclosure 3 in No. 25. 


Emin Bey to Sir J. Kirk. 
Dear Siz Jon, = Wadelay, July 7, 1886. 

MK. MACKAY has written me about some matters concerning the present and 
future situation of these countries, asking my co-operation. At the same time he told 
me to ask fer English assistance, and expressed his belief that such assistance would not 
be denied. 

You are aware, Sir, that, during a period of ten years, I have tried to my best the 
promotion of civilization In the countries I have the honour to administer. I should, 
therefore, not need to repeat that whatever I may be able to do shall be pe for 

? 7 cre tor 
progress’ sake, and for the peace and the welfare of these peoples. You may rely upcp 
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my cordial concurrence in every step done, in every measure taken to advance the well- 
being and to insure the redemption of the hard-tried children of Africa. 

As I wrote explicitly to Mr. Mackay, he will kindly give you any information. I 
may, however, remark that my people here are sorely vexed to be left without any help, 
and prompt action is needed. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) Dr. EMIN BEY. 


Inclosure 4 in No. 26. 
The Mahdi to Sheikh Karamalla. 


(‘Translation.) 12th Rajab, 1302 (April 28, 1885). 
From the miserable Mahomed Ahmed, who is called El Mahdi, to his miserable Wali 
Karamalla-el-Sheikh. 


AFTER praises to Almighty God— 

From the poor slave of God, Mahomed El Mahdi-bin-Abdullah, to his friend and 
his Governor Karamalla-bin-Sheikh Mahomed, God grant him, &c. I present to you 
excellent salaams, &c. Then I inform you, oh my dear friend, that, according to the 
fulfilled promise of God, the city of Khartoum was entered by the help of God on the 
9th Rabeen-el-Akhur (26th January, 1885), at the instant of daybreak, through the 
helpers of our religion, who were ready, and jumped over the ditch acting upon the 
command of the Lord of the whole world ; it was a quarter of an hour or less that they 
came upon the enemies of God, their cutting off even from the beginning to the end of 
them, and the surrounding of them, notwithstanding they were strong in their arms of 
strength. From the commencement they fled away from before the troops of God, and 
though thinking to obtain safety by entering inclosures and shutting the doors, they 
were met face to face, and hewn with swords or stabbed with spears until their cries were 
terrible, and they were cut to pieces at once there upon the ground, and then the troops 
of God fell upon the rest of the people who had shut the doors fearing the same fate, 
who were taken up and killed properly, and there were none left remaining of them but 
little children and free slaves. 

But as to the enemy of God, Gordon, though we had warned him and talked kindly 
to him that he might return to God, yet he never did so, because his miserable state had 
been foreordained, and also the access of his foolishness, before his fate was ended, and 
he was sorry for the sins he had sown in this world; and he was removed by God to the 
place of His wrath, which is a bad place to remain in. 

The end of this guilty people is that they were cut off, which, thanks to God, befalls 
those who are to receive fire as their reward, whilst light is reserved for those who shall 
receive Heaven as their dwelling-place. 

Then he began to bless himself and his people in prayer. There were ten persons 
only of our people who were killed in this holy strife for the conquest of Khartoum, and 
the rest of our people neither received wound nor hurt. 

All has happened by the Providence of God, &c. And we bow our heads in thanks 
to God for the help we have received from Him. May you also do so. Bow the head to 
God, and thank His Holy name. 


No. 26. 


Sir EK. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received November 22. 
(No. 454.) 
My Lord, Cairo, November 12, 1886. 
WITH reference to Mr, Portal’s despatch No. 419 of the 19th ultimo, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith to your Lordship copy of a letter addressed by Emin Bey to 
Dr. Schweinfurth (dated Wadelay, the 31st December, 1885) which appeared in the 
“Egyptian Gazette” of yesterday. 


[ have, &e. 
(Signed) E. BARING. 
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Inclosure in No. 26. 
Extract from the “ Egyptian Gazette ” of November 11, 1886. 


Une Lerrre v’Emin Bry.—Nous recevons du Dr. Schweinfurth la traduction 
dune lettre de Phéroique Gouverneur des provinces de l’Equateur, lettre qui lui a été 
transmise par l’entremise du Dr. J unker :— 


** Cher Monsieur, ‘¢ Wadelai, le 31 Décembre, 1885. 

* Nous avons enfin réussi 4 arranger nos relations avec Kabrega, le Roi d’ Unyoro, 
d’une telle facon qu’il y ait lespoir de pouvoir faire parvenir nos lettres par la voie 
d’Uganda & Zanzibar, et je m’empresse de yous donner en quelques lignes Yavis au 
moins que nous vivons encore. Nous avons derriére nous des temps malheureux et le 
présent méme ne nous apparait point couleur de rose; mais la province existe encore, 
quoique & l'état réduit. Ge serait trop long et cela dépasserait de beaucoup les limites 
accordées 2 une lettre si je voulais vous donner un résumé méme sommaire des 
événements. J’espére vous envoyer plus tard mon journal détaillé. Pour le moment 
il suffira de vous dire, qu’A ’époque ott les hordes de Mohammed Ahmed s’appropriérent 
la province du Bahr-el-Ghazal et lorsqu’elles enlevaient le pauvre Lupton * je leur fis 
écrire une lettre des plus humbles avec l’annonce de ma soumission, ce qui du reste 
m’a 616 catégoriquement imposé. On tomba dans ce pidge; la plupart des hordes se 
portérent vers le Kordofan, a quelle destination ?—ce fut notre salut,—aussi le gros 
des armes et munitions était expédié du Bahr-el-Ghazal. Moi je gagnais par cela du 
temps, et quand les hordes apparurent de nouveau, elles trouvaient & la station Amadi 7 
un obstacle sérieux 4 leur avancement ultérieur. Cette station a été perdue, il est 
vrai, dans la suite par la famine, mais la garnison avait en grande partie réussi & se 
frayer un chemin vers le Makraka au moyen d’une retraite remarquable. Cependant 
Pennemi les suivait jusque-lA et ce ne fut qu’aprés avoir éprouv Si Rimot une défaite 
complete que nos soldats purent se replier tranquillement sur Redjas et Lado. C’était 
vers cette époque que le Commandant et représentant de Mohammed Ahmed, un 
certain Keremallah, me fit savoir par écrit que Khartoum s’était rendu en Janvier 
1885 et que Gordon, “l’adversaire de Dieu,” était tué. Je ne sais pas ce quil y a de 
vrai dans tout cela, puisque toutes les nouvelles nous manquent depuis le mois de Mai 
1883. Messieurs les Danagla ont été toujours prodigieux en lettres fulminantes ; 
aussi j’espere que le Soudan est encore malgré tout au pouvoir des Fgyptiens et qu’on 
nous a seulement oubliés ou abandonnés, moi et la poignée (hommes qui sont avec 
moi. Comme aucun secours ne me parvient du nord, la nécessité m’oblige de diriger 
mes regards vers le sud; peut-étre serais-je & méme de pouvoir entrer en relations 
avec les missionnaires Frangais ou Auglais qui sont & Uganda et d’expédier par leur 
entremise des lettres. Aussi devais-je songer i, me procurer pour mes gens quelques 
métres de cotonnades afin de les vétir, car la majorité de mon peuple a Vhabitude de 
s*habiller de peaux de hétes. Je me retiral donc » Wadelai, et aujourd’hui je suis 
enfin parvenu 4 un tel succés que les gens de Kabrega m’ont déja deux fois apporté un 
peu de eotonnades. En outre, j’ai réussi & reprendre mes anciennes relations avec 
Kabrega et les Arabes qui me sont connus du temps de ma visite & Uganda. J’ai 
déja envoyé a Uganda des lettres pour Zanzibar par l’entremise de Kabrega, qui me fit 
écrire quil les avait expédiées.§ (?) 

Kabrega me fit aussi savoir que les Anglais et les Américains étaient arrivés dans 
YUsukuma. I] m’a promis des nouvelles plus détaillées. A la suite de ces faits, le 
Dr. Junker et notre pharmacien Vita Hassan vont partir d’ici le 2 Janvier avec notre 
bateau 4 vapeur pour le Lac Albert; ils débarqueront & Kibiro et ils parviendront de la 
en deux jours a la résidence de Kabrega. Le pharmacien doit y rester mais le 
Dr. Junker parviendra, il faut lespérer, 4 Uganda, et 1a alors aussi cette lettre, dont il 
a bien voulu se charger, vous arrivera en bon état. Quand? Dieu le sait. Vous 
croyez sans peine que notre situation, isolés et abandonnés comme nous sommes, ne 
soit nullement enviable. Aux privations de tout genre on shabitue, mais cette 
absence de nouvelles qui continue depuis plusiewrs années est bien difficile a 
supporter. Grice 3 une distribution sage, Mes’ munitions suffiront encore pour un an 
& peu prés. Nous venons justement de supprimer au moyen d’une lutte sanglante 


® Au mois de Mars, 1884, d’aprés une lettre du Dr. Junker. 

+ Station située & cing journées de marche vers le nord nord-ouest de Lado. 

+ Cet événement a eu lieu au mois @’ Avril 1885, daprés une lettre du Capitaine Casati. 

§ D’aprés une lettre du Dr. Junker le malheureux les avait retenues jusqu’a Yarrivée du voyageur; d'autres 
ent été soustraites par les mémes Arabes qu’ Emin Bey avait chargé de leur expedition. 
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une révolte combinée des Dinka et Bari* et nous avons eu la chance. Mais si des 
pareils accidents se répétent et si les provisions de guerre s’épuisent, que faire alors ? 
Par ce motif je me hate de m’ouvrir une issue vers le sud pour la retraite. En tous 
cas, je resterai ici aussi longtemps que je le pourrai et ce ne serait qu’au cas d’une 
extréme nécessité que jirai concentrer tous mes gens ici a Wadelai. Lorsqu’a la fin il 
n’y aura ni nouvelles ni ordres pour moi de ’Egypte, je serai pourtant forcé d’exécuter 
une retraite définitive verslesud. Je resterai dans ce cas seul avec les soldats et officiers 
Soudaniens et je commencerai par les employés et officiers Kgyptiens pour les renvoyer 
dans leur patrie par voie d Uganda.t Ce sont jusqwici mes projets et mes chances. 

Le Capitaine Casati est ici et il reste jusqu’A ce qu’une route assurée se laisse 
ouvrir, Je ne sais pas ce que le Dr. Junker va entreprendre ; prendra-t-il la route de 
Vouest ou non? J’ai été moi-méme aux Moubouttous; j’ai récolté la-bas des raretés 
zoologiques trés précieuses et je les ai conservées jusquici. Il y a plusieurs nou- 
veautés en fait d’oiseaux (telles que le Turacus, Spermospiza, Corvinella, &c.); parmi 
les mammiféres il y a plusieurs espéces nouvelles de souris, écureuils, un anomaturus, 
une atherura, &c. J’ai des crdnes de chimpanzé, des squelettes d’Akkas, hommes et 
femmes. J’ai travaillé avee une grande dilligence et mes mémoires sont tout préparés, 
si jamais quelques-uns d’eux parviennent en Europe. 

Nous restons ici justement comme sur le Péle Nord ; seulement nous ne comptons 
plus sur les expéditions de secours. Ainsi soit-il! Jusqu’a présent j’ai réussi a 
rallier autour de moi cette poignée @hommes qui sont avec moi et de faire régner sur 
eux une assez bonne discipline. Maintenant nous avons trouyé en plus la vyoie pour 
nous procurer les étoffes les plus nécessaires et cela inspirera & ces gens un nouveau 
courage. Du reste, je dois leur rendre justice. Malgré le dentiiment complet de tout, 
presque sans vétements, sans appointements, ils continuent leur service et obéissent ; 
cest beaucoup plus qu’on ne devait en attendre. Nous avons éprouvé des pertes 
@hommes trés sensibles; beaucoup d’officiers sont restés, mais nous sommes tous 
décidés & persévérer ensemble et & partager en commun le bien [?] et le mal. 

Je tiens pour vous une sorte de journal qui vous mettra au courant des 
événements, et le Dr. Junker saura mieux qu’un autre vous faire le récit de tous les 
événements qui ont eu lieu ici. 

Avec mes salutations empressées et les meilleurs souhaits, je reste, &c. 


(Signé) “Dr. EMIN BEY.” 


No. 27. 


Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—( Received November 22. 
(No. 460.) 
My Lord, Cairo, November 15, 1886. 

IN continuation of Mr. Portal’s despatch No. 419 of the 19th ultimo, I have the 
honour to forward a translation of Emin Bey’s Report, which has been made at the 
HRgyptian War Office. 

In sending me this Report, General Grenfell says that “the translation has been 
hurriedly done, and I have had to separate it among several clerks to get it done. If it 
is not very urgent, I should like to have it back, to get it properly written out.” 

As this would involve the loss of the mail, which is just about to leave, I send the 
Report to your Lordship as it stands. I have, of course, kept no copy; and, indeed, 
time does not permit of my reading the Report myself. If it is printed, I beg that a few 


spare copies may be sent to me. I have, &c. 
(Signed) E. BARING. 


Inclosure No. 27. 
Translation of Report by Emin Bev, 
[For fuller Translation, see No. 41.] 


* Casati en parle aussi dans sa lettre du 20 Décembre, 1885, publiée par “Il Sole” de Milan, le 27 Octobre. 
+ Le Dr. Junker dans des lettres écrites de Unyoro et de Uganda constate l'impossibilité d’exécuter ce 
projet; il n’a pas manqué de prévenir Emin Bey de l'état actuel de ces pays ot chaque étranger risque sa vie 


Mr. H. M. Stanley to Mr. Mackinnon.—(Communicated to the Foreign Office, 
November 22.) 


My dear Mr. Mackinnon, 160, New Bond Street, London, November 15, 1886. 
REVERTING to the subject which we have been verbally discussing, viz., the relief 


of Emin Bey, let me say that if there is real intention and purpose to carry the proposal 
into effect, you may fully command my services. To that object I would devote them 
freely and gratuitously, without hope of fee or reward. I am abundantly occupied and 
most profitably employed, as you know, in lecturing ; but if such a mission as this is 
offered to me, I will gladly put myself under your orders at a moment’s notice. 
Personally, I am prepared to start within an hour; but an expedition’s necessities would 
detain me about two weeks here. 

After casting up the various items of expenditure, I venture to promise you that the 
cost of such a relief expedition would not exceed 20,000/.; and if you could obtain 
trargpor!. by sea by a man-of-war or a Government store-ship, the cost would be still less. 
It would also be necessary to obtain the good offices of Her Majesty’s Government, 
without which the expedition would be expensive and tedious. Presuming that you 
could obtain the latter, I beg to point out to you that there are four routes by which 
Emin Bey could be relieved and extricated from his dangerous position. That which 
offers the least obstacles for the march of the expedition is also that on which the moral 
help of Her Majesty’s Government would be most effective. By a few strokes of the pen 
in the shape of a recommendatory letter, without attracting notice or comment from 
curious people, Her Majesty's Government can expedite me on my way, and contribute 
materially, though unostentatiously, to the success of the expedition. By this route, 
which I consider safest and most feasible, Emin Bey can be reached safely by the middle 
of June 1887, and Emin Bey’s, as well as the relief expedition, could reach the sea by 
the middle of December 1887. 

he last week I have been industriously sketching out the routes, with the various 
costs attending each route. You must remember that for fourteen years I have been in 
Africa ; that I know personally the region to be traversed within 350 miles of Emin 
3ey’s position at Wadelay ; that the three expeditions I have led into Africa have been 
perfectly successful each time ; that my recommendation to King Leopold was based 
upon the celerity of my movements and the economy attending the equipment of the 
previous expeditions. 

[ do not know Emin Bey personally, but if I am ready to sacrifice an income of 
10,0001. to his relief, surely it w ould not be a difficult task to find a few noble-hearted 
gentlemen willing to subscribe such a small sum as 20,000]. to equip an expedition, 
under my voluntary guidance, to effect this desirable object. Think of the years this 
man has patiently waited at the post of duty. All that I have sounded upon the subject 
join with me in wishing that his rescue may be accomplished. 

I propose sailing for New York, vid Southampton, on steam-ship *‘ Allen.” I submit 
this letter to you in the hope that such a trip will not be necessary, and that you may be 
able to arrive at a definite decision before I sail, as every day is valuable. Should I sail, 
however, you know my address; and you may cable to me in the most peremptory 
manner, feeling sure that by first steamer I shall return, and bandon everything to 
earry out this honourable mission. 

Yours, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY M. STANLEY. 


FT ee ee 


Mr. Harrison Smith to Mr. Sanderson —(Received November 22. 


Dear Mr. Sanderson, 59, Cambridge Terrace, W., November 22, 1886. 

I SEE in the papers that the Anti-Slavery Societies are petitioning that steps may 
be taken for the relief of Emin Bey. | should like to volunteer to take part in the 
project should it be under the consideration of the Government. 

I inclose a short outline draft of a scheme for relieving Emin by way of Abyssinia ; 
but the additional length of that route may not be regarded as compensating for the 
other advantages which it seems to me to afford. 
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However, should a mission be projected, I should like to take part in it, in any 
capacity, and without regard to the route which may be decided on. 
Yours, &e. 
(Signed) H. F. HARRISON SMITH. 


Inclosure in No. 29. 


Draft of Scheme of Relief of Emin Bey vid Abyssinia. 


THE lapse of nearly two years since the date of Emin Bey’s last received letter 
opens up a graye doubt as to the likelihood of his being alive at the present time. 

In the event of his being still in existence, it is probable that he is shut up more for 
want of means of transport and food for a journey than for any active hostility on the 
part of the natives who surround him. 

At first sight the best route to Wadelay—whence Emin’s last letter was dispatched 
—would appear to be by way of Victoria Nyanza, but the disposition of the natives along 
the routes of that district appears to be untrustworthy. Any grave risk in an enterprise 
the object of which is so wrapped in uncertainty is undesirable, and likely only to lead 
to further complication and loss of life. I would therefore submit, for consideration, the 
following alternative plan :— 

A small Mission should be formed to proceed to Abyssinia. Permission shouid be 
obtained by a personal visit to King Johannis, if necessary, to proceed to a chosen point 
on the south-west frontier of his territory as near to the Nile (Fashoda) as possible. 
I consider it probable that in Abyssinia news might be obtained concerning Emin Bey 
of a later date than that at present to hand. Should such, however, not be the case, 
couriers could be sent to the Nile to institute inquiry, or even a part or the whole of the 
Mission, under the protection of the King of Abyssinia, might proceed into the Nile 
Valley with that object ; though I consider the latter measure unnecessary, as information 
of a reliable nature could certainly be obtained by couriers on the Nile, or from caravans 
coming from the Soudan to Gardar or other towns near the south-western part of 
Abyssinia. 

Should such information establish the fact of Emin Bey’s death, the Mission would 
have no further object, and could return to Massowah as it came, but with tidings which 
al] interested in the affairs of the Soudan, and in the courageous behaviour of Emin Bey, 
would be glad to possess, whether good or bad. 

Should, as I consider there is reasonable grounds to hope, Emin be still alive, ample 
assistance in expanding the scope of the Mission could be obtained in Abyssinia, and 
practically a fresh start could be made. The object now would be, not to relieve Emin 
by military force, but to reach him with enough stores and transport to enable the Mission 
and Emin Bey to reach the Swahili or Red Sea coast, as might appear advisable on the 
spot. 
The Mission should, therefore, be so constituted as to be adapted to the fulfilment 
of what I consider the first object to be attained, namely, obtaining reliable news ; and, 
further, to be capable, with the resources available in Abyssinia, of expanding its powers 
sufficiently to convey relief to Wadelay, in the event of the information obtained pointing 
to the desirability of such a course. 

If it is decided to proceed, the Mission, with the assistance and good-will of the 
King of Abyssina, could arrange for safe-conduct to the Nile, and then take the route 
south to Wadelay. I do not anticipate any great hostility on the part of the natives, 
such as would be experienced further north, provided the affairs of the Mission are 
conducted with tact, and that its expressed object is to convey assistance to a white man 
at Wadelay. 

As to the distance to be travelled by either route, that vid Abyssinia my be set 
down at 300 miles longer than that vid Victoria Nyanza; but the climate is better, and 
of the whole distance, say 1,400 miles, 450 is through a safe and friendly district, at the 
end of which it will most probably be practicable to establish friendly relations with the 
tribes next to be encountered, and not improbably the object of the Mission may be 
carried out by their help. 

The expense which will be involved by this plan would probably be less than that 
likely to be incurred by the other, and could be estimated in the event of this suggestion 


receiving consideration. 
(Signed) H. F. HARRISON SMITH. 
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No. 39. 


Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received November 23, 2°45 P.M.) 


(No. 142.) 


(Telegraphic.) Cairo, November 23, 1886, 11°25 A.M. 
T HAVE sent following telegram to Consul at Zanzibar :— 


“ Doctor Schweinfurth, who is here, suggests that Dr. Junker should organize an 
expedition for the relief of Emin, and that the Egyptian Government should contribute 
10,0001. towards the cost. He does not think it would cost more, and anticipates that if 
it did the Missionary Societies in England would subscribe. 

“ Part of his plan is to upset the present King of Uganda by aiding the party hostile 
to him. 

“He attaches great importance to J unker being the leader of the expedition. 

«The Egyptian Government would not be unwilling to contribute 10,000/., but they 
have no troops they could send. 

« Schweinfurth says that no Egyptian troops would be necessary. 

« Please telegraph to me your opinion, especially as to whether you think Junker 
would be a suitable man to lead the expedition. 


“¢ (Secret.) 


“ Dr. Schweinfurth is much opposed to any officer of the Sultan of Zanzibar com- 
manding the expedition.” 


The 10,0001. would be paid from the Soudan million. 

Please inform me whether Her Majesty’s Government has any objection to the 
Egyptian Government acting as proposed. 

It would be desirable to obtain Kirk’s opinion as to the practicability of the plan. 


(Secret. ) 
Junker is Russian 
Have you any political objection to his employment ? 


No. 31. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—( Received by telegraph, November 23.) 


(No, 482. ioxt. 142.) 
My Lord, Cairo, November 23, 1886. 

“ “IN continuation of my immediately preceding despatch, I have the honour to report 
that I have had an ‘nterview with Dr. Schweinfurth on the subject of Emin Bey’s 
position, and the possibility of affording him relief. 

Dr. Schweinfurth suggests that an expediuon should be organized for the relief of 
Emin by Dr. Junker, who is well acquainted with those countries, and that the Egyptian 
Government should contribute 10,000/. towards the cost. He has given me a Memo- 
randum containing the outline of the plans he thinks should be adopted, a copy of which 
[ have the honour to forward herewith. He does not think it would cost more than 
10,000/., and anticipates that, even if it did, the Missionary Societies in England would 
subscribe a certain amount towards paying the expenses. His plan would include 
dethroning the present King of Uganda by giving help to the party hostile to him. 

Dr. Schweinfurth attaches great importance to Dr. Junker heing made the leader of 
the expedition, and is very much adverse to any officer of the Sultan of Zanzibar being 
given the command. hai ; 

The Egyptian Government would not be unwilling to contribute 10,0001. for the 
relief of Emin Bey, but they have no troops whom they could send; Dr. Schweinfurth 
does not think that Egyptian troops would be necessary. Should this course be decided 
upon, the 10,000/. would be paid out of the Soudan million, but before any steps are 
taken I venture to request your Lordship to inform me whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has any objection to the Egyptian Government taking this proposed action. 

[ have to-day telegraphed to Consul Holmwood, and have asked -him to give me his 
opinion on the subject, and it would, I submit, be desirable to obtain Sir John Kirk’s 
opinion as to the practicability of the plan. a 

At the same time I would recall to your Lordship’s notice the opinions expressed by 
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Consul Holmwood (see my despatch No. 419 of the 19th October), and by Colonel 
Kitchener (see Mr. Portal’s No. 399 of the 25th September). 


(Secret.) 
As Dr. Junker is a Russian, I should be glad if your Lordship would tell me whether 
Her Majesty’s Government would have any political objection to his employment as 


leader of a relief expedition. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) E. BARING. 


Inclosure in No. 31. 
Dr. Schweinfurth’s Plan for the Relief of Emin Bey. 


LE Dr. W. Junker formera & Zanzibar une expédition composée de 300 Zanzi- 
bariens armés et 1,000 porteurs (des gens soigneusement choisis). 

L’expédition, en deux et trois échelons (par Uyoni) atteint l’extrémité sud du Lac 
Victoria (environ 750 & 800 kilom.). 

Au Lac on se procure le plus grand nombre possible d’embarcations. 

On envoie 4 Uganda des messagers sommant le Roi Mwanga de recevoir et laisser 
passer en paix la caravane. 

En méme temps un messager habile aura la charge d’entrer en pourparlers avec un 
des Grands d’Uganda ayant un parti dans le pays. On lui promettra, en cas d’appui de 
sa part, le trone. 

On évitera un combat! 

Entré en paix 4 Uganda par voie du lac, un nouveau Roi donnant des garanties 
pour l’avenir sera installé. 

Deux tiers de la force armée restera 4 Uganda retranché surveillant le pays et 
laissant ouvert la route. 

Le restant de la force et la caravane sera dirigé sur Unyoro aux bords du Lac. 
Albert (environ 200 kilom.). 

Emin Bey, avisé du depart d’Unyoro, enverra ses deux bateaux i vapeur a la 
rencontre de l’expédition & Kibiro sur le Lac pour recevoir les munitions et marchan- 
dises nécessaires & sa retraite et X la consolidation de la Province de |’Kquateur, qui 
sera conservée & un avenir plus propice moyennant un substitut quil nommera a sa 
place. 

N.B.—Le Dr. Junker. dans sa lettre du 28 Juin, 1886, d’Uganda, dit que les 
warchands Arabes établis la-bas avaient excité le Roi contre ies missionnaires. 

Tl constate la décadence du prestige des Européens dans ces parages. Le Roi 
Mwanga n’ayant pas été puni pour l’assassinat de VPEvéque Hannington, croirait se 
pouvoir permettre impunément tous les actes de cruauté envers les amis des mission- 
naires. 

Il y aurait done quelque danger si l’on ne mettait pas le plus grand soin au choix 
des gens & enrdler comme soldats a Zanzibar. 

‘On devrait prendre des otages du nombre des familles des marchands Arabes 
établis 3 Uganda avant le départ de l’expédition. 

Peut-étre serait-il préférable & enrdler les soldats, pas & Zanzibar méme, mais 
plutét aux stations des missionnaires et autres établissements Européens qui se 
trouvent dans le voisinage de la cote. Les non-Musulmans seraient préférables. 

(Signé) G. SCHWEINFURTH. 

Le Caire, le 21 Novembre, 1886. 
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No. 32. 
The Deputy Quartermaster-General to Sir Villiers Lister.—(Recewed November 24.) 


THE Deputy Quartermaster-General presents his compliments to the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and begs to forward a copy of a Memorandum 
addressed by him to the Adjutant-General, pointing out the impracticability of reaching 
Emin Bey through the country north of Uganda. - 

Intelligence Branch, War Office, 

18, Queen Anne's Gate, November 23, 1886, 
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Inclosure in No. 32. 


Memorandum, 
Adjutant-General, 

IN a Report as to the possibility of relieving Emin Bey made by me on the 
9th October I suggested as a possible operation, though full of risk, the dispatch of a 
convoy through the Masai country, turning Uganda. I said the country to which it 
would have to pass after leaving the north-east corner of Lake Victoria Nyanza was 
unknown, and probably swampy and difficult. 

I now see in a despatch from Zanzibar (the 25th September), Acting Consul-General 
Holmwood to Sir E. Baring, the following statement :— 

«Dr. Junker states that the east of the Ripon Falls has proved impracticable, and 
that Emin has lost many troops in endeavouring to open communications through it. If 
such be the case, the alternative line by which Dr. Fischer tried to relieve Junker, and 
which, I believe, he still recommends, could not be relied on for turning Uganda and its 
eastern dependency, and the well-known route vii Uganda would be the only one 
available for an expedition of moderate size. 

(Signed) H. BRACKENBURY, D.Q.M.G. 

November 23, 1886. 

No. 33, 
The Deputy Quartermaster-General to Sir Villiers Lister —(Received November 24.) 


THE Deputy Quartermaster-General presents his compliments to the Under- 
Secretary of State, Foreign Office, and begs to forward a copy of a further Memorandum 
addressed by him to the Adjutant-General with reference to the relief of Emin Bey. 

Intelligence Branch, War Office, 

18, Queen Anne’s Gate, November 24, 1886. 


Te 


Inclosure in No. 33. 


Memorandum. 
Adjutant-General, 

INCLOSED is a letter in to-day’s “Times” by Mr. Joseph Thomson, advocating 
the dispatch of an expedition by the Masai route for the relief of Emin Bey. 

The unknown quantity which he speaks of as comparatively insignificant is precisely 
that portion of country which, in my Memorandum of yesterday, I called attention to as 
being, according to Acting Consul-General Holmwood’s despatch, pronounced as 
impracticable by Dr. Junker, and as having already cost Emin Bey many lives in the 
attempt to penetrate it. 

(Signed) H. BRACKENBURY, D.Q.M.G. 

November 24, 1886. 


EE 
No, 34. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—( Received November 24, 2°10 P.M.) 


(Africa.) 
(Teiegraphic.) Cairo, November 24, 1886, 1°48 P.M. 
FOLLOWING from Holmwood to-day :— 

“ With reference to your telegram of yesterday I think that Dr. Junker would be a 
most suitable leader.” 

Regarding cost, my estimate was thought much too low by every one of experience 
here, but the calculation was not hastily made, and I believe expedition would be 
effectively carried through for the sum I named. I propose sounding Junker, who may 
consider an undertaking on a smaller scale feasible. He is expected here next week. 
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No, 354. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received November 25, 3°5 P.M.) 


(Africa. ) 
(Telegraphic.) Cairo, November 25, 1886, 2°34 P.M. 

CONTINUATION of my telegram No. 142 of the 28rd. 

In reply to my inquiry, Holmwood telegraphs that he estimates the cost of Relief 
Expedition at 30,000/. I have sent him the following telegram :— 

“‘T propose to take no further steps here until you have seen Junker and reported 
the result of your consultation with him. 

“Tn the meantime, can you tell me by what route Emin’s letters from Wadelai of 
7th and 8th July, 1886, came, and whether you think there will be any difficulty in 
sending replies by the same route. 

“It has been suggested here that instead of a hostile expedition, the results of 
which would be doubtful, and the expense probably large, it might be possible to treat 
with the King of Uganda, and by payment of money get him to allow Emin and his 
men to pass through his country. 

“Do you think that the adoption of a policy of this sort would present any chance 
of success P”’ 


No. 35 B. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh—( Received November 25, 3°40 P.M.) 
(Africa. Secret.) 
(Telegraphic.) Cairo, November 25, 1886, 2°59 p.m. 

WITH reference to my recent telegrams about the relief of Emin, I think that I 
ought to explain that the objects which Schweinfurth, and I expect those acting with 
him, wished to obtain are not altogether identical with those of the Egyptian 
Government. 

The former want, besides relieving Emin, to avenge the murder of the Christians 
in Uganda, to set up a new Government there, and to keep the Equatorial Provinces 
for Egypt, with a view possibly to an ultimate extension of Egyptian territory. 

The latter wants to abandon the Equatorial Provinces, and to merely bring Emin 
and such of the Egyptians as wish to leave. The black soldiers mostly wish to stay, 
hence considerable caution is necessary in dealing with the question. 


No. 384. 


Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received November 26, 10 A.M.) 
(A frica.) 
(Telegraphic. ) Cairo, November 26, 1886, 9°40 a.m. 
I HAVE repeated to Holmwood your Lordship’s telegram of yesterday, but it 
might perhaps be as well that he should be instructed direct from the Foreign Office 


not to communicate with Junker. I propose to take no further steps here as regards 
Relief Expedition until I hear again from your Lordship. 


No. 38 B. 


Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.— (Received November 26, 8 P.M.) 
(Africa.) 
(Telegraphic.) Cairo, November 26, 1886, 7°30 p.m. 

RELIEF of Emin Bey: See my telegrams of yesterday. 

Holmwood replies :— 

* Letters came through Uganda and across lake. There is no other route open, 
and transmitting letters by it becomes daily more precarious. I think alternative 
policy suggested would probably result in the treachery of the King, followed by 
greatly increased difficulties.” 
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Memorandum by the Earl of Iddesleigh. 


THE Cabinet are of opinion that they could not take part in sending out an expe- 
dition, even of a pacific character, to rescue Emin Bey without exposing the country to 
the risk of having to rescue the rescuers; and they do not consider that they would be 
justified in incurring such a risk. 

I, 

Foreign Office, November 25, 1886. 


No. 36. 
The Earl of Iddesleigh to Sir E. Baring. 


(No. 12. Africa. Ext.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, November 25, 1886. 

I HAVE to inform you that Her Majesty’s Government concur in the opinion that 
the proposal of Dr. Schweinfurth regarding the relief of Emin Bey is not desirable. 

Mr. Stanley has proposed to organize and conduct a peaceful relief expedition, on 
the condition that Her Majesty’s Government will supply the necessary funds. 

It has, however, been decided by Her Majesty’s Government that this is a responsi- 
bility which they cannot undertake. 

An endeavour is being made by some private individuals to provide the funds neces- 
sary to supplement the 10,000/. which might, in your opinion, be possibly contributed by 
the Egyptian Government towards an expedition. 

Her Majesty’s Government will address a further communication to you on the 
subject, and, in the meanwhile, they are of opinion that no communication should be 
made by Mr. Holmwood to Dr. Junker. 

I am, &e. 
(Signed) IDDESLEIGH. 


No. 37. 
The Earl of Iddesleigh to Acting Consul-General Holmwood. 


(No. 1558. Ext. 38.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, November 25, 1886. 

I HAVE to instruct you not to put yourself in communication with Dr. Junker, as 
Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that, even if an expedition were to be 
organized for the relief of Emin Bey, that gentleman’s employment would be unde- 
sirable. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) IDDESLEIGH. 


No. 38, 


The Earl of Iddesleigh to Sir E. Baring. 


(No. 18. Africa. Ext.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, November 26, 1886. 

I HAVE to acquaint you that Acting Consul-General Holmwood has been informed 
of the objections which Her Majesty’s Government entertain towards Dr. Junker taking 
part in the expedition for the relief of Emin Bey. 

Iam, &e. 
(Signed) IDDESLEIGH. 
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No. 39. 
Mr. Mackinnon to the Earl of Iddesleigh—(Received November 27.) 


Burlington Hotel, 30, Old Burlington Street, 
Dear Lord Iddesleigh, November 27, 1886. 

I HAVE considered the matter of our conversation of Wednesday evening last, and 
now submit the inclosed Memorandum for your consideration. 

If the plan suggested in the Memorandum meets with your Lordship’s approval, I 
shall at once set to work to get together the 10,000/. required from my friends and 
myself, 

I would hope that if the 10,000/. required from Government should be provided, as 
would seem to be reasonable, out of the resources of Egypt, the Committee should not 
on that account be placed under obligation to have any direct communication with the 
Egyptian Government. They would doubtless prefer to communicate with or through 
Her Majesty’s Government only. 

It appears from information in the newspapers that Emin Bey is believed to have 
considerable quantities of ivory, which might be utilized for repayment of outlays 
connected with any scheme of relief. The Committee would naturally expect that if this 
expectation should be realized a just proportion should be made over to them in repay- 
ment of their outlay. 

I remain, &c. 
(Signed) W. MACKINNON. 


Inclosure in No. 39. 
Memorandum on the subject of the Relief of Emin Bey. 


IT is suggested, for the consideration of Her Majesty's Government, by 
Mr. W. Mackinnon, acting for himself and others, that a small Committee be formed 
to organize and send out a private expedition to open communications with, and carry 
relief to, Emin Bey. 

It has been estimated by the most competent authorities that for this purpose a 
sum of 20,000/. will be needed, and it is proposed that, the sum being provided, the 
Committee should intrust the leadership and sole conduct of the expedition to 
Mr. H. M. Stanley, who offers his services gratuitously, and proposes to engage only 
Zanzibaris and other East Africans. He is ready to accept all the personal risks 
involved, and to relieve every one else of responsibility. 

It would be necessary, in order to carry out this proposal, that Government should 
assist the expedition by instructing its Agents and naval officers to render every 
assistance and exert themselves in its favour, and that Government should facilitate the 
supply of the arms and ammunition necessary to Mr. Stanley’s native escort. 

Mr. Mackinnon and friends will endeavour to provide 10,000/, towards the expenses 
of the expedition, on condition that a similar amount be placed at the disposal of the 
Committee through Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Stanley would be left to decide what would be the best and quickest mode of 
reaching Emin Bey. He would, in consideration of the Government grant, be instructed 
to convey any communications with which he might be intrusted by Her Majesty’s 
Government or by the Egyptian Government, and to assist the withdrawal to the coast 
of the Egyptian garrison. 


(Signed) W. MACKINNON. 
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No. 40. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received November 29.) 


(No. 481.) 
My Lord, Cairo, November 23, 1886. 


WITH reference to my despatch No. 463 of the 16th instant, stating that letters 
had been received from Emin Bey, through Her Majesty’s Consul at Zanzibar, I have 
now the honour to inclose copies of the Reports therein referred to, addressed by Emin 
Bey to the President of the Council of Ministers. 

These Reports, four in number, show the position of Emin Bey and his followers 
at Wadelay up to the 8th July last. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) EK, BARING. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 40. 


Emin Bey to Nubar Pasha. 
(Traduction.) 
M. le Président, Le 7 Juillet, 1886. 

J’AVAIS par mes précédentes lettres des 1" Janvier et 26 Février, 1886, exposé a 
votre Excellence qu’indépendamment des événements survenus dans cette Moudirieh, 
et des malheurs qui l’ont frappé par Vinsurrection des rebelles, parisans du Faux 
Prophéte, Mohamed Ahmed, et autres, et qui ont duré plus de trois ans, les habitants 
de lest et de l’ouest de la localité de Bari se sont soulevyés derniérement, et se sont 
insurgés contre l’autorité de la Moudirieh livrant bataille 4 ses soldats. 

Aujourd’hui j’ai l’honneur de vous informer, qu’avec la grace de Dieu, sa volonté, 
le prestige du Gouvernement, et les efforts des soldats et des officiers, ils ont été 
repoussés et ramenés & des meilleurs sentiments qui ont corroboré a la tranquillité de 
la population. 

Aussi, ayant perdu tout espoir de renforts par voie de Khartoum, et m’étant 
trouvé dans la crainte d’étre, de nouveau, attaqué de ce cdté par les dits rebelles, vu 
lVinsuffisance de nos forces, et la possibilité de voir couper notre ligne de retraite par 
ces derniers qui peuvent de temps 4 autre recevoir des secours, et aggraver ainsi notre 
situation déja critique, j’ai cru utile, pour échapper a ces dangers, concentrer toutes 
nos forces dans les régions septentrionales, et ménager autant que possible nos muni- 
tions pour ne m’emparer que des stations nécessaires 4 notre approvisionnement en 
déployant tous nos efforts pour nous ouvrir le chemin de Uganda vers Zanzibar, et 
prendre des mesures qui peuvent nous mettre & méme de communiquer avec le 
Gouvernement pour lui signaler notre triste situation et attendre ses instructions. 

Ainsi, j’ai écrit 4 plusieurs reprises au Commandant du 1" Bataillon, qui se 
trouve dans les localités de El-Adona, El-Berhak, Badine, et Kiri, pour quitter ces 
localities et venir nous rejoindre, mais toutes mes démarches sont restées infruc- 
tueuses. 

D’ailleurs, en recevant votre lettre, en langue Francaise, par laquelle vous 
m’ordonnez de quitter ces localités, et de me diriger vers le siége du Gouvernement 
au Caire par la route de Zanzibar, qui était alors notre seule ligne de retraite, il m’a 
été impossible d’opiner avant de prendre l’avis des officiers et des employés civils, 
ainsi que j’ai eu l’honneur de vous informer par ma derniére lettre. 

Mais comme il est de mon devoir de procéder sans retard & l’exécution de vos 
ordres, j’ai fait traduire la susdite dépéche en Arabe, et je l’ai annexée & une lettre 
que j’ai préparée et envoyée au Commandant du dit bataillon pour lui enjoindre de 
quitter les localités quw’il tient en garnison, de se diriger vers les regions méridionales, 
c’est-i-dire, jusqu’aux limites des localités occupées par le 2° Bataillon, d’établir 
des stations provisoires avec les soldats qui sy trouvent, et de procéder ensuite de 
concert ayec le Sultan d’Uuyoro, le Roi Kabarega, au rapatriement des employés 
civils en Egypte par voie de Zanzibar. 

Par sa réponse No. 131 le dit Commandant me transmet un Rapport, cacheté par 
tous les officiers du bataillon, qui déclarent ne pas pouvoir quitter les dites localités de 
crainte de voir les soldats déserter pour regagner leurs foyers lors du rapatriement des 
employés civils, et demandent l’envoi de renforts du Caire pour les aider au rapatrie- 
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ment et des provisions suffisantes. Aussi les dits officiers persistent-ils dans leur refus 
de quitter les dites localités, et désirent-ils y séjourner pour les motifs suivants :— 

1. Les Gouverneurs de Khartoum ne prenaient pas soin des employés de cette 
Moudirieh, et notamment des militaires, bien que la tranquillité la plus parfaite 
régnait dans tout le Soudan. 

Ainsi ils ne recevaient pas réguligrement ni des costumes, ni soldes, ni les acces- 
soires qui faisaient alors défaut. 

De cette fagon tous les employés en général n’ont pas depuis de longues années 
recu leurs soldes, dont le montant s’éléve aujourd’hui a une somme trés considérable. 

Or, de mon cété, j’ai & plusieurs reprises signalé cet état de choses 4 lautorité 
supérieure, et toutes mes démarches & ce sujet sont restées sans résultat. 

2. La plupart des officiers et soldats sont originaires de ces localités et l'amour de 
la patrie les empéche de les quitter. 

3. Quelques officiers et soldats Soudaniens, bien qu’ils ne soient originaires de ce 
pays, s’y sont, par suite de leur long séjour, établis, y ont fait des enfants et y 
possédent une certaine fortune en fait de bceufs, troupeaux, et domestiques, de sorte 
qu’ils le considérent comme une pays d’adoption, et ils ne peuvent ainsi le quitter pour 
se rendre dans un autre chercher une nouvelle existence sans éprouver des pertes 
considérables. Quelques Egyptiens se trouvent aussi dans le méme cas. 

4. Quelques-uns de ces officiers et soldats possédent des biens i Khartoum, et y 
ont des parents. Aussi, malgré la chute de cette ville entre les mains des rebelles, ils 
n’ont pas perdu l’espoir de reprendre ces biens et de revoir leurs parents. 

5. Quelques-uns des officers et soldats qui avaient certaines notions dans l’art 
militaire ont dés leur séjour dans ce pays perdu ces notions, et se sont accoutumés aux 
mceurs d’indigénes de facgon qu’il est impossible de les initier de nouveau sur les 
principes militaires. 

6. Les fatigues que leur causeraient des longs trajets par des routes presque 
impraticables les aménent & s’établir dans les dites contrées. 

D’ailleurs, en recevant votre lettre adressée en langue Arabe sub No. 22, par 
laquelle vous me rappelez une précédente, je me suis empressé d’écrire au Major du dit 
bataillon, le Commandant étant mort, pour inviter les officiers 4 se rendre auprés de 
moi. Aussitét que ces officiers seront arrivés, et que j’aurai pris l’avis du Conseil que 
je dois tenir & ce sujet sons ma présidence, je vous communiquerai immédiatement la 
décision qui sera prise. 

En outre, je ne cesse pas de déployer tous mes efforts en vue de les convaincre & 
se concentrer au moins dans les susdites localités pour étre 4 Vabri de tout danger 2 
Vavenir, car je prévois que les rebelles peuvent venir par le Désert ou moyennant des 
bateaux 4 vapeur et les attaquer + ’improviste, ainsi que cela a eu lieu précédemment, 
et alors sans pouvoir les sauver il n’y aurait plus moyen d’éviter leur perte totale. 

Or, mes démarches pour leur faire quitter ces contrees ne pouvant que rester sans 
résultat, je m’empresse de m’adresser a votre Excellence tout en la priant de vouloir 
bien me donner ses ordres 4 cet égard. 

Au surplus, et c’est un point des plus essentiels sur lequel j’attire l’attention de 
votre Excellence, je ne puis expédier la poste pour le Caire par voie de Zanzibar que 
par le concours du Sultan Kabarega. 

Aussi, si votre Excellence le juge opportun, je la prierai de m’envoyer a son 
adresse une lettre lui promettant des récompenses pour les facilités qu’il donnera au 
passage de la poste & travers ces contrées pour le Caire. 


a 
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Emin Bey to Nubar Pasha. 
(Traduction.) 
M. le Président, Le 7 Juillet, 1886. 

PAR ma lettre No. 3 j’ai eu Vhonneur de soumettre & votre Excellence la situation 
dans laquelle se trouve cette Moudirieh en exposant les motifs quis’opposent au départ 
pour l’Egypte des officiers et soldats par voie de Okanda 4 Zanzibar, conformément 
aux ordres de votre Excellence, qui m’ont été adressés en Francais et en Arabe. 

Or, dans une lettre que je viens de recevoir, Mr. Mackay, un des principaux 
touristes Anglais 4 Okanda, m’informe que cette localité traverse des éyénements 
anormaux, et son Souverain, de crainte d’empirer la situation, refuse tout passage de 
soldats sur son territoire. 

Ainsi, je crois qu’il me serait impossible en ce moment de suivre cette voie avec les 
employés militaires et civils. 

Dans cet état de choses je prierai votre Excellence de vouloir bien renoncer 
momentanément & ce départ et me permettre d’occuper la partie méridionale de la 
Moudirieh, en abandonnant la partie septentrionale constamment envahie par les 
rebelies. 

Je demande également l’autorisation de faire partir par voie d’Okanda les employés 
Egyptiens qui en manifesteront le désir, aussitét que les circonstances le permet- 
tront. 

Je crois devoir ajouter qu’on pourrait se procurer en petite quantité de la toile chez 
les négociants de Zanzibar qui se trouvent auprés du Roi Kabarega, en donnant en 
échange de Vivoire. Cette toile servirait 4 cacher la nudité des employés militaires et 
civils. 

En attendant que les événements puissent permettre au Gouvernement de venir 
a notre secours, je n’aurais besoin que d’une petite quantité de munitions de guerre 
pour défendre notre vie, nos habitations, et ’honneur du drapeau Eeyptien. 

Je prie votre Excellence de prendre cette situation en considération et de donner 
le plus t6t possible les ordres qu'elle jugera utiles. . 

Le Moudir-Général de l’Equateur, 
(Cachet) MOHAMED EMIN, 
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Emin Bey to Nubar Pasha. 
(Traduction.) 
M. le Président, Le 7 Juillet, 1886. 

PAR mes précédentes communications, sub Nos. 1, 2, 3, et 4, votre Excellence a 
pu se rendre compte des événements qui se sont succédé & la Moudirieh de ?Equateur 
et l’état dans lequel se trouvent les employés civils et militaires. 

Or, pour ne pas nous trouver aujourd’hui en présence d’un résultat négatif, et 
pouvoir atteindre notre but, qui consiste 4 empécher qu’un désaccord ne surgisse entre 
les employés et spécialement entre les officiers et soldats Soudaniens, et & garantir la 
tranquillité publique, base de la paix, en attendant que |’état des choses actuel puisse 
s’améliorer par des moyens plus efficaces, je prends la liberté de recourir 4 la haute 
bienveillance de votre Excellence afin d’obtenir de la sollicitude du Gouvernement, au 
cas oti ma demande serait favorablement accueillie, ’envoi d’une lettre de remercie- 
ments & tous les employés de le Moudirieh, signée, si possible, par Son Altesse le 
Khédive ou par votre Excellence. 

Dans cette lettre on les remercierait des efforts qu’ils ont déployés, du courage 
avec lequel ils ont su défendre V’honneur du drapeau Egyptien, et des fatigues qu’ils 
ont endurées dans ces contrées avec résignation; on les encouragerait en leur 
promettant des gratifications afin qu’ils continuent & se soumettre aux ordres que 
nous leur transmettrons dans Vintérét général; on leur donnerait V’assurance que 
le Gouvernement ne cessera de récompenser leur zéle, s’intéressera toujours & eux en 
les comblant de bienfaits. Tout ceci pour dissiper les impressions dangereuses et les 
idées facheuses qui les agitent. 
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Par ce moyen seul on pourra arriver 4 assurer la paix et attemdre le but 
poursuivi. : 
Le Moudir-Général de l’Equateur, 
(Cachet) MOHAMED EMIN. 


Inclosure 4 in No. 40. 


Emin Bey to Nubar Pasha. 
(Traduction.) 
M. le Président, Le 8 Juillet, 1886. 
J’AI Vhonneur de soumetire & V’appréciation de votre Excellence les faits 
suivants. 


Par suite de l’insurrection générale du Soudan, cette Moudirieh a été abandonnée 
dans l’oubli. 

Ainsi, les habitants, 4 l’instar des autres, ce sont insurgés contre Vautorité, 
préméditant, dans leur entreprise cupide, son anéantissement, et comptant, dans leur 
insoumission, sur leur grand nombre. 


A cette époque je me suis vu dans la nécessité de les repousser par les armes pour 
détourner leur mouvement. 

Sur ces entrefaites, les rebelles partisans du prétendu Mahdi, aprés avoir causé la 
ruine et le désastre dans la Moudirieh de Bahr-el-Ghazal, qu’ils ont occupé dans le 
voisinage, m’ont sommé de faire acte de soumission et de leur livrer le pays. 

A la suite de mon refus et bien que je ne pouvais compter sur des renforts par 
voile de Khartoum, la guerre n’a pas moins dai éclater. 

Certain, 4 moins que la situation ne soit tranchée dans le plus bref délai, de 
tomber entre les mains de l’ennemi et de perdre et la vie et les droits du Gouvernement, 
ainsi que je l’ai déji expliqué dans mon Rapport No. 1, je me suis empressé de pourvoir 
aux mesures nécessaires et d’employer tous les moyens matériels pour sauvegarder 
Vhonneur du drapeau Gouvernemental. 


Pénétré de ces sentiments, je me suis permis d’accorder des promotions & ceux 
qui ont fait acte de fidélité, de courage, et de bonne volonté en versant leur sang pour 
la défense des intéréts publics. 

Aussi, confiant dans la haute générosité de Son Altesse le Khédive, que Dieu 
conserve heureuse et victorieuse, j’ai conféré des grades aux méritants qui, dans ces 
événements difficiles, ont rempli leur devour énergiquement. ae 

En agissant ainsi j’avais la conviction d’atteindre le but poursuivi. 

Et, en effet, ils ont déployé tous lew's efforts, et, pleins de satisfaction ils ont, 
grace & Dieu et a la sollicitude du Gouvernement, repoussé l’ennemi en remportant la 
victoire. 

Je crois devoir en consigner les noms dans Ia liste ci-jointe. 

Au surplus, j’ai, suivant les exigences de le situation, donné des avancements & 
d’autres dans des places qui sont restées vacantes, pour réunir les forces militaires 
necéssaires & la défense du pays et les concentrer sur la rive du Fleuve Blane. 

Considérant, en outre, que ces forces ne peuvent étre mobilisées en temps de 
guerre ou de paix qu’en les divisant en compagnies et bataillons, j’ai di procéder 4 
cette organisation qui a formé deux bataillons préts 4 faire face 4 ’ennemi. 

J’ai en méme temps donné ordre & la Moudirieh de leur payer leurs soldes a 
partir de leur avancement dans ces grades, leur promettant de leur procurer des 
brevets aussitét que les circonstances me permettraient de m/’adresser 4 qui de 
droit. 

Si ces avancements simultanés paraissaient extraordinaires et partant inadmissibles, 
je me permettrais de faire remarquer quils ont été dictés par des inconstances toutes 
exceptionnelles, dans lesquelles s’est trouvée et se trouve encore la Moudirieh jusqu’é 
présent, et qui n’admettent pas de la traiter sur le méme pied que toutes les autres 
provinces du Soudan, d’autant plus qu’elle a été séparée pendant plus de trois ans du 
Gouvernement et qu'elle ne savait pas ce que l’avenir lui réservait. 

J’ajouterai que ma conduite est conforme aux deux ordres que votre Excellence 
m’a fait ’honneur de m’adresser, en Francais et en Arabe, sub No. 22, et par lesquels 
elle a bien voulu me donner pleins pouvoirs et carte blanche pour agir. 

En outre, je me plais 4 espérer que Son Altesse le Khédive et son Gouvernement 
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ne voudront point, dans leur esprit de justice et d’équité, priver de fidéles officiers du 
fruit de leur dévouement, d’autant plus qu’abandonnés depuis longtemps, ils n’ont pu 
rentrer dans leurs soldes et rations. Ainsi, ne cessant d’occuper leur poste et de 
remplir leur devoir d’une facon irréprochable, ils ne peuvent étre traités comme les 
autres employés, et méritent d’étre encouragés et récompensés afin quw’ils continuent & 
me témoigner leur estime et & m’aider dans l’accomplissement de ma tache. 

Ci-joint une liste signalant laconiquement les divers services qui ont motivé ces 
avancements. 

En consequence, je prie votre Excellence de vouloir bien prendre cette situation. 
en considération et intercéder en sa faveur auprés de Son Altesse en vue d’obtenir des 
ordres tendant & confirmer ces avancements et me faire procurer les brevets afin que je 
puisse les remettre & qui de droit. 

En ce qui concerne ceux qui ont déserté pour s’unir aux rebelles, je viens de les 
révoquer, ordonnant 4 la Moudirieh de passer au bénéfice de l’Ktat le montant des 
arriérés de solde qui leur étaient dus. “ 

Le Moudir-Général de l’Kquateur, 
(Cachet) MOHAMED EMIN. 


No. 41. 


Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received November 29.) 


(No. 485.) 
My Lord, Cairo, November 23, 1886. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 460 of the 15th instant, I have the 
honour to forward herewith, for your Lordship’s information, a complete translation 
of the Report received from Emin Bey. As this Report has only just been been 
sent to me as the mail is leaving, I have been unable to keep a copy of it. 

{ have also the honour to transmit at the same time a précis of this Report, 
which has been made by General Grenfell, containing a continuous history of Emin 
Bey’s transactions up to the date of the despatch. 

If the inclosed Report and précis are printed, I have the honour to beg that 
three or four spare copies may be sent to me. 

T have, &e. 
(Signed) E. BARING, 
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Inclosure 1 in No. 4l. 


Translation of a Report received from Emin Bey, Governor-General of the Equatorial 
Provinces, dated September 1, 1885, at Wadelay. 


His Excellency the Minister of the Interior, 

WITH the deepest regret 1 beg leave to submit to your Excellency, explaining 
the distresses which have taken place in the various parts of the country, robbed 
its peace and created disturbance amongst its inhabitants, the calamitous events 
have cut us off from our Government for a period of twenty-eight months, during 
which most of the provinces of the Soudan have fallen into a state of desolation 
through the conspiracies got up by the rebels throughout their districts, deceiving 
the inhabitants and leading them into their miserable ways. 

They succeeded in completing their evil intentions in the Moderiyeh (Province) 
of Bahr-el-Gazal, which is close to mine, attracted the hearts of its native officials 
into their conceptions, laid their hands on its stores, arms, and ammunition, and 
after executing their evil plans on ‘ts Governor and other officials, they requested 
me to submit and surrender the Moderiyeh. I tried to deceive them, promising to 
consent to their request, soas to gain time for making arrangements for our defence. 
I was obliged to give them such answer, fearing their immediately attacking the 
Moderiyeh with their numerous troops before my taking the necessary defensive 
arrangements. [at once sent orders to some of the distant stations to withdraw 
and to be stationed in more important posts in the Moderiyeh. At last the enemy 
attacked us and the battle continued for more than seven months, though the result 
was the destruction of our force by losing a number of our men and a great 
quantity of our arms, ammunition, and stores, which loss was mainly caused by 
some of our people joining the enemy, by the restlessness of most of the inhabitants 
of the Moderiyeh, by not having any reinforcements to strengthen our force, and by 
not having means for the conveyance of the communications between the various 
parts of the Moderiyeh, yet by the help of God we have been able to keep our 
Government flag hoisted up to this date. 

In order to stand on the full details of these events, and that my Report may 
give full information to the reader, I beg to relate in particulars what follows. : 

When the steamer “Telhaween” sailed to Khartoum on the 14th April, 1883, 
I found it advisable to proceed to Korkarwa and make arrangements for securing 
rest and tranquillity amongst its inhabitants and quieting the disturbance which 
had taken place amongst the Sultans (Chiefs) of 'Tamatim, and prevent some of 
them from stopping the road leading to Macarca, and thence to leave for the 
eastern stations to open the road that extends between those stations and El 
Lavwa and Weldlay, so that ivory might be transported from them to the 
Moderiyeh. I left on the 7th May, and on my way back from Tauvozi to Keppy ! 
received a letter from the Mamour (Governor) of El Ladwa, dated the 12th July, in 
which he informed me that a letter reached him from El Rol, which said that the 
station was invaded by the people of A rambuk, who killed all its officials, including 
the seventy soldiers sent to it as reinforcement from Abak station, in this letter the 
Mamour of El Ladwa requested me to send reinforcement to Abak, Shambah, and 
El Lyoufi stations from El Lavawa and Shambara. I accordingly wrote at once to 
Captain Osman Effendi Latif, the Sub-Governor of the Moderiyeh, on the same day 
a letter, No. 100, directing him to write to El Lavawa and El Hayozna ordering 
them to send Lieutenants Suleiman Agha Soudan and Serour Agha Soudan with a 
sufficient number of men and the necessary quantity of ammunition to Madi, where 
they would be under the command of Adjutant-Major Hawass Effendi Moufar, and 
thence to proceed under his command to El Rol, taking care to be on the defensive 
while passing through the country of the rebellious tribes of El Danka, and on their 
arrival to Abak station to join the Mamour of El Rol district in making the 
necessary arrangements for defeating the rebels and restoring tranquillity in that 
district. I also directed him to take men and ammunition from Weldlay and 
Fansooka stations, to put them under the command of Captain Ibrahim Effendi El 
Ham and Sub-Lieutenant Abd-el-Mahab Effendi Talaat (Moawin of the Moderiyeh) 
and send them with a mountain-gun to El Youf, there to be stationed to garrison 
that station, to inquire into the causes of the disturbance, and to inform the head- 
quarters of the Moderiyeh of the result. 

On the 14th I wrote to the Mamour of Macarca, Ibrahim Agha Muhamed, a 
jetter (No. 64), ordering him to proceed to El Lavwa station to take command of 
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its force and withdraw with all arms and ammunition to Macarca, where I would 
meet him and give him the necessary instructions regarding his marching to 
Arambeek to subdue its rebels and occupy that station. 

Owing to the forces of El Laywa and Shambara being, as | thought, not strong 
enough to repulse the enemy, which was assembled in great force, I was obliged 
to write on the same date to the Mamour of Macarca a letter (No. 64) directing 
him to re-enlist the volunteers who had been previously discharged by the order 
of his Excellency Abdel Kadir Pasha, Governor-General of the Soudan (a part of 
them having been sent to Khartoum on board the steamer “Telhaween”’), and to 
send me a nominal roll of those whom he might enlist, showing the date of last 
service against each of their names. 

On the 27th I received a letter from the Sub-Modeer, who was then in the 
head-quarters of the Moderiyeh, informing me that he had received a letter from the 
Mamour of E] Lavawa at Amadia station to the effect that the Arambeek garrison had 
been massacred, and that this information had been sent to him by the Mamour of 
El Rol, who asked him at the same time for help, and that he (the Sub-Modeer) sent 
a letter to the Sub-Mamour of El Ladwa directing him to detail forty-seven non- 
commissioned officers and men, and to send them, under the command of Lieutenant 
Suleiman Agha Soudan, to the Mamour of El Ladwa for transmission to El Rol. 
I wrote back to the Sub-Modeer approving of his arrangements, and requesting him 
to write to the Mamour of Fl Rol asking him for full explanations regarding the 
particulars of the events which enabled the enemies to invade and massacre that 
station, and to send a Return showing the soldiers and civilians who were killed 
and those who were still alive, also the Government necessaries which were invaded, 
and to take great pain and care in fortifying El Ladwa station. 

On the 38rd August I received three letters from the Sub-Modeer, Nos. 116, 126, 
and 130. To the first letter he attached the two letters which he received from El Rol, 
and which showed that the enemies attacked Arambeek, massacred its garrison and 
inhabitants, including Abdalla Agha Sondan and the seventy men who were sent to 
it as reinforcement, and set it on fire; and that Arbac station was in great distress, 
surrounded by the enemy, and the roads between it and Arbeek and Shamba were 
intercepted, and that the Mamour of El Rol had asked help from the Moderiyeh of 
Bahr-el-Gazal, asking at the same time the Sub-Modeer to send him one gan, with 
its men and ammunition, a rocket-gun, axes, and shovels. The Sub-Modeer, in his 
letter to me, stated that he sent to the Mamour all these articles, except the rocket- 
gun, which was not to be found in stores. In answer to this letter, I wrote to the 
Sub-Modeer acknowledging the receipt of his letter, and ordering him to apply for 
the two rocket-guns which were in El Dafliyeh and Faweera stations, as well as for 
their men and ammunition, and when brought to him he is to send one of them to 
El Rol station and keep the other in the head-quarters of the Moderiyeh as a 
reserve. 

On my arrival to Macarca I ordered its Mamour, who by this time had returned 
with the forces which he brought from El Lavawa and Shambara, to proceed to the 
fight, and that on his arrival to Madi station he was to take with him all the volun- 
teers who were enlisted by the Mamour of El Lavwa. If any extra arms were to 
be found in that station, he was to apply te the chief Sheikhs of the place (whose 
names are Sheikh Nakafra and Sheikh El Doli) to gather some of the inhabitants, 
arm them, and hand them over to him. ‘Then he was to proceed without the least 
possible delay to El Rol, repulse the enemy, and recover all the Government neces- 
saries which they had invaded. 

On the 23rd I received a letter from the Sub-Modeer asking me to return to the 
head-quarters of the Moderiyeh for taking immediate steps for quieting the distur- 
bances which had recently appeared amongst the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
districts. I accordingly left Macarea on the 24th, and reached head-quarters on 
the 4th September. Owing to the overflowing of the water, it being in the spring, 
I was delayed on my way back to Macarca and to the head-quarters of the 
Moderiyeh. 

On the 6th October I received a letter (No. 53) from Mamour, Macarca, who 
had been sent to quiet the disturbance at Arambeek, to the effect that on his arrival 
to El Rol head-quarters its Mamour informed him that the number of his men, 
including the volunteers and interpreters, did not exceed 200. Owing to the head- 
quarters of El Rol district being well defended by a ditch which surrounded it, the 
Mamour thought it advisable to leave 150 men in the head-quarters and take the 
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rest with him. He was also informed by the local Mamour that Shamba station 
was quite safe. 

On the same day I wrote him a letter (No. 456) acknowledging the receipt of 
his letter and urging him to look into the state of Shamba, to get thoroughly 
acquainted with its circumstances, and to do all in his power to open the road 
between it and the head-quarters of the district, supplying it with all its necessaries, 
and attracting and comforting the hearts of its inhabitants. 

On the same date a letter (No. 54) reached me from this Mamour acknowledging 
his arrival to Abek station, where he was informed by one of its interpreters that 
one of its chief Sheikhs wished to see one of the Government officials, in order to 
tell him privately about the Government necessaries stolen by the Mamour of the 
El Rol station and others, and kept in their possession. 

In answer to this letter, I wrote to him on the same day thanking him for the 
pains he had taken in such discoveries. 

Having found it necessary to detail a special official for the investigation of 
such cases and discovering the original sources of the disturbance, | orderec| 
Captain Ibrahim Effendi E] Ham, in a letter (No. 472) dated the 9th October, to 
proceed to El Rol district, giving him full instructions as to the way he had to 
investigate privately and publicly into the aforesaid questions. 

On the 20th [ received a ietter from Mamour of Peace (Mamour of Macarca) 
requesting me to.apply to the Moderiyeh of Bahr-el-Gazal for a quantity of “ capsul”’ 
for his use. A letter (No. 36) was accordingly written to that Moderiyeh, and sent 
to him for transmitting it with the person whom he might detail for receiving the 
capsul, 

On the 22nd I sent to the Mamour, who had been appointed to look into the 
state of Arambeek, a letter (No. 49), inclosing to it the three Returns received from 
El Rol Mamcur, which showed the number of men and the articles which were lost 
in that station, and requesting him to look into them and see whether they were 
correct. 

On the 6th November a letter (No. 71) reached me from the Mamour of Peace 
to the effect that he had carefully inquired into the state of Shambeh from the 
people of El Makge (which is near Shambeh), and was informed that Shambeh 
was quite safe, and no harm had happened to its officials. In answer to this letter 
I wrote to him on the 10th (No. 546), expressing my thanks for the zeal he had 
displayed in his inquiries, and requesting him at the same time to inform me about 
the actions he had taken for quelling the rebels and restoring the communications 
between Arambeek and the Moderiyeh. 

On the same date I received a letter (No. 358) from the Mamour of El Rol 
district, informing me that he had sent a man to Shambeh who, on his return, gave 
true reports about the safety of Shamba and its officials, who were not in the least 
troubled by the rebels. In answer to his letter | wrote to him on the same date 
(No. 409), requesting him to do his best in renewing the postal communications with 
that station, and in providing it with the necessary provisions, which he was to 
procure from the inhabitants of El Lawa, who, in case of refusing to comply with 
his demands, were to be punished on the roads being opened, and forced to supply 
all the provisions which he might require for Shambeh. Owing to the elapse of 
two months after the Mamour of Macarca had been appointed to quell the 
disturbance without there being any result and our not knowing the cause of the 
delay, | wrote on the 27th (No. 582) to the Mamour who had been sent to 
investigate into the particulars of the case, asking his opinion concerning its 
termination. 

On the 8th December I received a letter (No. 4) from the Mamour who was 
sent to investigate the case of Arambeek, saying that it appeared to him and to the 
Commission, by questioning Captain Muhammed Effendi Essayid (late Mamour of 
the aforementioned station), and by letters that passed between iim and the station, 
that the cause of the disturbance was the detailing by the late Mamour of a party 
of soldiers under Sub-Lieutenant Abdalla Agha El Soudani to assail and rob, the 
inhabitants after their having been subdued and quite obedient to the orders of the 
Government, and that when the Commission asked this Mamour to give explanations 
regarding this conduct, he gave unsatisfactory and complicated answers, trying 
vainly to hide the truth. In answer to this letter I wrote to him on the same date 
(No. 611), directing him to finish the inquiries which he was sent for, not to wait 
until the said Mamour chose to give plain answers, but to proceed at once in 
investigating into other cases. On the same day I received a letter (No. 88) from 
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the Mamour of Peace saying that he left Abak (capital of El Rol district) with his 
forces on the 17th November, and instead of proceeding direct to Arambeek he 
marched towards Tayoor tribes and subdued them, and that when the neighbouring 
tribes who were close to Arambeek heard of his success, they, as well as the 
inhabitants of Afar, sent to him asking his leave for their Sheikhs to come and see 
him, with a view of offering their submission, and that he consented to their request 
provided that they should bring the Government taxes with them. In answer to 
this letter, wrote to him on the same day (No. 610), thanking him for the progress 
he had done, and requesting him to continue in his wiseful actions until peace 
reigns over all the inhabitants of those places, and communications run easily 
between its various ports, as well as recovering all the Government money which 
had been lost. 

On the 15th December another letter (No. 89) was received from the Mamour, 
informing me that he had succeeded in defeating the rebels of Arambeek, occupying 
that station, and hoisting the Government flag in it, and that he had sent orders to 
all the Sheikhs directing them to bring the Government taxes to him. 

This letter, as well as the previous one, was transmitted to the Governor- 
General on the 16th with my letter No. 69. 

On the 15th I also received a letter (No. 90) from that Mamour, informing me that 
he was collecting ali the arms from the revels who had been subdued, promising to 
send me a return of those arms on this action being completed. In answer to this 
letter I wrote to him on the 16th (No. 630), expressing my thanks for the zeal and 
activity which he had been displaying in collecting the arms and Government taxes, 
requesting him to express to his officials my satisfaction with the activity which 
they hac exhibited in helping their Chief in their fights for re-establishing the 
honour of their Government and recovering its rights. I also requested him to 
inform me about the number of the arms which he might have collected, and about 
any news that he might have been able to get about the Moderiyeh of Bahr-el- 
Gazal, and about the steamers lately arrived to it. 

On the Ist January, 1884, a letter (No. 16) was received from the Mamour who 
was sent to inquire into the state of Arambeek, to the effect that the Mamour 
of El Rol assured to him the death of the Sub-Lieutenant, non-commissioned officers, 
and men who were previously sent from El Rol for the help of Arambeek. On the 
same day I received a letter (No. 111) from the Mamour of Peace, saying that some 
persons who were previously employed in Kok-Makhtar station came to him, and on 
their being asked about the Wakeel (Chief) of that station, Mukhtar Agha Ahmed, 
they reported that when they heard of the massacre that took place in Arambeek, 
and the communications between them and that station were stopped, they evacuated 
their station and fled for refuge to Kok-el-Hassan station, close to Bahr-el-Gazal 
Moderiyeh, where they were attacked by its inhabitants, who killed most of them, 
including the Wakeel (Chief). 

In answer to this letier, ] wrote to him on the 2nd (No. 2), requesting him to 
reoccupy that station, and to collect all its officials and restore them to their posts, 
and to send me the name of the person whom he would recommend to be its Wakeel, 
as well as the names of all those whom he wished to employ. 

Owing to the hatred which had arisen amongst the Mamour of El Rol, Mamour of 
Peace, the Mamour sent to investigate, and the Chief Clerk of El Rol, and to their 
continually writing against each other, and owing to no result having appeared 
from the action of the Mamour sent to investigate, 1 thought it advisable to send my 
Sab-Modeer for settling this important question, and accordingly had written to him 
on the 9th (No. 25), ordering him— 

1. To proceed to that station, taking, on his arrival to it, immediate steps for 
settling the whole question. 

2. To dismiss any official whom he might find unfit for his position, informing 
me about such actions for appointing a substitute. 

3. To write a Report about all the cases which he might inquire into, offering 
the same to me on his return. 

4, Showing him the responsibility of his commission, and his sharing me in the 
responsibility of all that might take place in the Moderiyeh. 

5. To give brass medals to the Sheikhs who would come to see him if he find 
them deserving it; also to the Sheikhs who might come to salute him with presents 
of ivory. 

6. To do his best in getting well acquainted with the exact state of Shambeh. 
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On the 10th I wrote to the Mamour of Peace a letter (No. 30), to the Mamour 
of Inquiry a letter (No. 29), and to the Mamour of El Rol a letter (No. 19), 
informing them about the commission of this Sub-Modeer. 

On the same date I wrote to the Mamour of Peace a letter (No. 34), ordering 
him to delay no longer in occupying Arambeck, especially as the roads leading to it 
had been opened, and to attack and occupy Kot-Mukhtar station as well, informing 
me about all the particulars of his actions. 

I wrote again to him on the 13th a letter (No. 43), directing him to com- 
municate in future with the Sub-Modeer who had been sent to El Rol, and not to 
communicate with me except wher necessity requires. 

The Mamour of Inquiry, in answer to my letter (No. 582) concerning his 
opinion as to the time of the termination of the case, wrote to mea letter (No. 24), 
which reached me on the 17th, saying that, on his asking the Mamour of Peace to 
‘nform him about the time that might pass before the settlement of the case, he 
wrote answering the Mamour of Inquiry to the effect that he could not proceed in 
his action before the arrival of the capsul from Bahr-el-Gazal, and when the capsul 
arrives he would start at once, and then it would take him about three months 
before peace and tranquillity might be restored. The Mamour of Inquiry also 
informed me that as long as the Mamour of El Rol and the Mamour of Peace were 
on bad terms with each other, and did not communicate with each other, a long time 
might pass before the case is settled. 

On the 23rd January I received two letters, one (No. 20) from the Mamour of 
El Rol, and the other (No. 27) from the Mamour of Inquiry. The latter said that 
two men arrived to him from Shambeh and reported— 

1. That it took them eight days to come from Shambeh secretly, as all the 
inhabitants on their way were in a state of rebellion. 

2. That Shambeh was in great want of provisions. 

3. That its Wakeel (Sub-Governor) sent last year a party of one corporal and 
four men with boats to Bor station for bringing dura (kind of grain), but this party 
had not returned since. 

On hearing this report he (the Mamour of Inquiry) wrote to the Mamour of 
Peace, requesting him to take immediate steps for sending a quantity of dura to 
Shambeh. 

[in the former letter the Mamour of El Rol reported that all the dura they 
have in stores was 169 ardabs, which was sufficient for his men for three months 
only, and requested me to send the necessary provisions and ammunition from the 
Moderiveh by boats to Shambeh. 

[ at once detailed the Moawin (Adjutant) of the Moderiyeh, Sub-Lieutenant 
Abd-el-Wahab Effendi Talat, and wrote him an order on the same day (No. 70) 
directing him to proceed with one corporal and six men of Elhadwa station to the 
general stores, to draw 15 ardahs of dura, 500 packets of ammunition for 

temington rifle, and 100 packets for infantry rifle; then to embark in the boat of 
Muhamad Taha and sail to Yur station, where he will take 35 ardabs of dura, and 
one corporal and six men, with their arms and ammunition, and proceed by river to 
Shambeh, and hand over these provisions and ammunition to its Wakeel. After 
doing so he had to return by boat if the wind suit him; if not, he had to wait 
until the arrival of the steamer to that station and return on its board. Both Yur 
and Shambeh stations were communicated with on the subject on the same day by 
letters Nos. 71 and 72. 

On the same date I received a letter (No. 118) from the Mamour of Peace to 
the effect that the capsul had reached him from Babr-el-Gazal Moderiyeh, and 
consequently he succeeded in submitting the inhabitants of El Makge and opening 
the road to Shambeh. In reply to this letter I wrote to him on the 24th (No. 73), 
ordering him to repulse the enemy at once before the beginning of the autumn, 
otherwise he would be unable to do so. 

On the 17th February, 1884, I received a letter (No. 855) from the Moderiyeh 
of Bahr-el-Gazal, answering my letter No. 63, and informing me that 20,000 
of capsul, No. 4 and No. 6, were issued and handed over to Beshir Agha Muhammad 
Salih, detailed for this duty by the Mamour of Peace. In reply to this letter I 
wrote on the 2ist (No. 7) thanking that Mo leriyeh for complying with my 
requisition. 

On the 18th k’ebruary, 1884, I received a letter (No. 9) from my Sub-Modeer, 
informing me of the arrival of El Tahir Agha Muhamed from the Moderiyeh of 
Bahr-el-Gazal, accompanied by 450 men (volunteers), with their arms and ammu- 
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nition, for the purpose of helping in opening the road leading between Kok-el- 
Husin and Arambeek stations, and in quieting the disturbances which had arisen on 
the frontiers. Another letter, No. 13, was received from him on the same day, 
saying that the Mamour of El Rol wrote him a letter informing him of the arrival 
of a volunteer from Arambeek station, accompanied by five other volunteers, 
seventeen Bazingars, and thirty-seven transport men, for the purpose of escorting 
the Sub-Modeer on his way to Arambeek, and that he (the Sub-Modeer) wrote back 
to the Mamour of El Rol requesting him to take a written statement from that 
volunteer as to whether that escort was sufficient for guarding him safely to 
Arambeek or not, and to forward that statement to him. In reply to this request 
the Mamour of El Rol forwarded the said statement written by the volunteer, in 
which he showed his ability for escorting the Sub-Modeer to Arambecek safely. In 
forwarding this statement the Mamour of E] Rol stated that on his inspecting this 
escort he found that their capsul was useless and their ammunition was not 
sufficient, and had therefore detailed one officer and fifteen non-commissioned 
officers and men of the force of his station to accompany the Sub-Modeer with the 
“#8 escort to Arambeek, fearing of any assault taking place by the rebels on 
the way. 

On reading this letter it appeared to me that the Sub-Modeer was unwilling to 
proceed to that station, taking his excuse the absurd statement of the Mamour of 
£1 Rol, who naturally did not like the Sub-Modeer to go to Arambeek and 
investigate into the charges preferred against him. Consequently I directed the 
Sub-Modeer in a letter, No. 19, dated the 19th, to proceed at once to Arambeek 
without taking any notice of the sayings of Mamour El Rol and his wrong advices, 
assuring to him, at the same time, the safety of his journey, taking my prove the 
arrival of the escort from Arambeek and the departure of Captain Ibrahim Effendi 
E] Ham for that station, and his reaching it safely without meeting any difficulty 
on his way, pointing out to him the unwillingness of the Mamour of EI Rol to his 
going to Shambeh and investigating into the charges preferred against that 
Mamour, who had been trying to frighten and prevent him from going, by making 
false statements about the rebels attacking Tayir and Etwob stations, while these 
stations were strongly garrisoned by our men and those sent by the Moderiyeh of 
Bahr-el-Gazal. 

Owing to the importance of arriving to Shambeh before the steamers reach it 
from Khartoum, and owing to the neglect and carelessness which both the Mamour 
of Peace and the Mamour of El] Rol had shown in opening the roads to Shambeh 
and occupying it, I thought it advisable to send the Sub-Modeer himself on that 
duty, and wrote to him on the 29th (No. 32), directing him to march to Shambeh 
with the two forces (the force of the Moderiyeh and the force sent under El Tahir 
Agha Muhamed from Bahr-el-Gazal), soon after his taking Arambeek ; and that 
on his occupying Shambeh he had to punish its rebels, recover all the Government 
rights, and leave a sufficient force in it, informing me gradually about all that 
might occur. On the 1st March I wrote to him a letter (No. 32), requesting his 
immediate moving to Shambeh with the aforesaid forces, as previously written to 
him on the subject. On the 27th I received his reply (No. 63), to the effect that he 
had ordered the Mamour of Peace and the officer in command of Bahr-el-Gazal force 
to hold themselves in readiness to proceed with him to Shambeh, for the purpose of 
attacking it and quieting its rebels, and promising me in this letter to leave 
Arambeek very soon. On the same day a letter (No. 60) was received from him, 
answering my letter to him No. 19, informing me that all what the Mamour of 
El Rol had stated regarding the difficulties on Arambeek road had been proved 
to be unfounded. 

On the same day I received two letters (Nos. 2 and 8) from the Moderiyeh of 
Bahr-el-Gazal, informing that the inhabitants of most of the parts of his Moderiyeh 
have rebelled, and that his men are in great want for the dura, and requesting me 
to send him, with El Tahir Agha Muhamed, a part of the cows that might have 
been looted in our fights. I accordingly wrote on the same day to the Sub-Modeer, 
requesting him to direct the Mamour of Peace to hand over to El Tahir Agha 
500 cows, and to divide equally in future all that might be got between the two 
Moderiyehs. 

On the 28th I received a letter (No. 87) from the Mamour of Peace, answering 
my letter to him No. 73, in which I directed him to proceed to Shambeh, attack its 
rebels, and occupy it, and saying that, on his receiving the capsul from the 
Moderiyeh of Bahr-el-Gazal, he left for Shambeh, but on his arrival to Fenar 
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station it was reported to him by his spies that all the Sheikhs and inhabitants 
were prepared to fight against him; also the sons of some Sheikhs came to him and 
informed him that Shambeh had been massacred, and therefore he postponed his 
marching to that station, and was taking steps for arresting those Sheikhs. 

On the same date I received a letter (No. 71) from my Sub-Modeer, to the 
effect that, according to my orders, he had written to the Mamour of Peace and to 
El] Tahir Agha, ordering them to hold their forces in readiness for the purpose of 
proceeding with him to Shambeh; and that when he came to Etwa station, where 
they were quartered, and asked them to march with him, El Tahir Agha refused to 
march, as he had received no orders from bis Moderiyeh to proceed to Shambeh, 
and his orders were only to quell the disturbances which had arisen in El Rol, and 
to keep the roads between the two Moderiyehs communicative. He consented to 
lend us 150 of his men to help us in our fights, and that he with the rest of his force 
had to proceed to quell the disturbance which had recently arisen at Kok-el-Siun 
station, which belongs to his Moderiyeh. And that when this answer was given to 
him (the Sub-Modeer) by El Tahir Agha, he asked the Mamour of Peace, who was 
well acquainted with the state of the country and its inhabitants, if the force 
detailed by the Moderiyeh, with the 150 men whom El Tahir Agha wished to lend, 
are sufficient for the purpose or not, the answer of the Mamour of Peace was that 
they were quite sufficient for attacking Shambeh and submitting the rebels. Conse- 
quently, he (the Sub-Modeer) ordered El Tahir Agha to hand over his 150 men to 
the Mamour of Peace, who was also ordered to hold himself in readiness for the 
march. 

On the 28th a letter reached me from the Modeer of Bahr-el-Gazal, informing 
me of the battle which took place between General Hicks and the Mahdi, and that 
the General was killed with all his army, which consisted of 36,000 men and thirty- 
six guns, of which there were six Krupps and six mitrailleuses (Gatlings), which 
send their shells to a distance of 24 hours; and that of those who were killed 
there were Alyel Deen Pasha, the Governor-General, Mahmoud Bey Ahmadani, 
Satti Bey, and many other Field Officers and Chiefs ; and that Slaten Bey, Modeer 
of Darfour, had delivered up himself and his Moderiyeh to the hands of the evil- 
spirited Mahdi. It was also stated in this letter that it was in the intentions of the 
Mahdi to march to Khartoum and besiege it. This information was given to the 
Mamour of Bahr-el-Gazal by a friend of his, named Karam Alla, who, when asked 
to give more detailed information regarding the state of the Mahdi, deserted the 
Moderiyeh of Bahr-el-Gazal and proceeded to Kordofan. 

The Modeer of Bahr-el-Gazal stated also in this letter that he was preparing to 
defend his Moderiyeh against any attacks that might be made by the Mahdi. I 
therefore wrote on the 29th a letter (No. 45) to El Lavoka station, ordering the 
withdrawal of its whole force to Ebwa station, near the head-quarters of the 
Moderiyeh, so that it might be called for for help if wanted, and wrote on the same 
day a letter (No. 32) to Fawyra station ordering the withdrawal of its whole force 
to Weldlay station of Dafliyeh district, and wrote on the 30th (No. 69) to Febayik 
station ordering the withdrawal of its force to Dafliyeb, directing Adjutant-Major 
Hawash Effendi Moutassar to superintend its withdrawal, and to fartify the Dafliyeh 
station when the force arrives there. The purpose of withdrawing the forces of 
Febayik and Fawyra was their being near to the head-quarters of the Moderiyeh, 
and of withdrawing the force at El Lavoka was to strengthen the force of Yur and 
opening the road to Sabat, which action was not proceeded into owing to the 
disturbance which had then arisen. The forces at these three stations were accor- 
dingly withdrawn. 

In reply to the letter of Mamour of Peace (No. 87), regarding his postponing 
his march to Shambeh, I wrote to him on the Ist April, 1884, a letter (No. 218) 
ordering him not to delay, but to proceed at once to Shambeh, as it was very impor- 
tant to reach it before the arrival of the steamers to it. 

In reply to the letter of the Sub-Modeer (No. 63) regarding his being in 
readiness to proceed with the force to Shambeh, I wrote to him on the said date 
(No. 47) requesting him to proceed at once, and to return and finish the investi- 
gations at Arambeek after attacking and occupying Shambeh. Another letter 
(No. 52) was also written to him on the same day, answering his letter No. 71, and 
urging him to do all that was in his power to comply with my orders. 

I had no idea that the letters of Sub-Modeer were simply to deceive me of his 
being desirous to attack Shambeh, while, in reality, he had no intention to do so, 
He wrote to me on the 8th (No. 81), saying that the Mamour of Peace informed him 
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that the tribes of El] Newor, Efen, Elyat, Etfeh, Eukash, Kadel, and Fakam had all 
rebelled and were assembling, and intending to attack his force, and that his spies 
had confirmed the statement of the Mamour, and accordingly he retired with the 
force to Arambeek and fortified himself in that station; he also stated in his letter 
that, owing to the occupation of Shambeh being very important before the arrival 
of the steamer to it, he had written to the Moderiyeh of Bahr-el-Gazal applying for 
500 rifles, on which arrival he would proceed to Shambeh, because he considered his 
present force too small for that actiov, while the several letters which I had been 
receiving from the Mamour of Peace contradict the statement of the Sub-Modeer, as 
they showed that El Newor tribes and other tribes were all submitting to the 
Government. 

It having appeared to me that the Sub-Modeer had no wish to proceed to 
Shambeh, taking his excuse the smallness of his force and the expectance of 
reinforcements from Bahr-el-Gazal, persuading, at the same time, the Mamour of 
Peace to make the same excuse. I wrote to him on the 10th (No. 58), expressing my 
being regretted in knowing about his having retired to Arambeek, and asking for 
reinforcements from Bahr-el-Gazal, which was quite unable to do so owing to the 
disturbances which had lately arisen in its parts, and of which he was well aware, 
and that his neglect and delay in marching to Arambeek, while knowing very well 
the importance of occupying that station before the arrival of the steamers to it 
from Khartoum, have made me write him this, ordering him to remain where he 
were and finish the investigation of Arambeek case, not interfering in future with 
the Mamour of Peace, who had been directed to proceed alone with the force to 
Shambeh. 

On the same day I wrote a letter (No. 235) to the Mamour of Peace, directing 
him to proceed alone with the force to Shambeh, and that the Sub-Modeer had nothing 
to do with the force any longer, being engaged in completing the investigations of 
Arambeek case, and to write to me direct about all that was connecting with this 
duty, to try and please his men and give them religious charms, so that they might 
fight with more courage. 

On the 17th a letter (No. 94) reached me from that Mamour, asking leave to 
come and see me, as he had to make some complaints against the conduct of the 
Sub-Modeer, who had been causing him great difficulties. On the same date I wrote 
him a reply (No. 259), permitting him to come by himself only, provided that he 
would appoint a substitute to command the force during his absence, making him 
well acquainted with all the necessary instructions, and that he had not to spend 
more time on his way to the head-quarters than the time required for crossing that 
distance. If he did not think it very necessary to come he had better remain with 
his force, and march to Shambeh. 

On the 23rd (No. 131) he wrote informing of his coming to the head-quarters, 
and on his arrival he suggested to me that if would be more advisable to move the 
force of Shambeh station, after the arrival of the steamer to it, to Kamwa station, 
which is more suitable, owing to its being nearer to the Moderiyeh, and to 
establish a new station at El Lawa, amongst the inhabitants of El Kege, for helping 
Shambeh station when necessary, and that the number of men required for the 

arrisons of these two stations was 250 men. He also applied to me in a letter 
(No. 132) for appointing Refalla Agha Ali to command both Shambeh and El Lawa 
stations, as the said Agha was well known to all the Sheikhs of those places, and to 
communicate direct with the head-quarters of the Moderiyeh, I approved of his 
plans, and appointed the said Refalla Agha to command the mentioned two 
stations, directing him in a letter (No. 277), dated the 24th, to quell any dis. 
turbance that might arise, and to subdue the inhabitants who might show any 
spirit of rebellion. 

The Mamour of Peace asked me for a leave of absence for ten days to 
proceed to Macarca and see his family. 1 granted him that leave, and ordered him 
to proceed on duty on its expiration. 

On the 30th I received a letter (No. 96) from the Sub-Modeer, informing me 
of his readiness to proceed to Shambeh as soon as the reinforcement reaches him 
from Bahr-el-Gazal, and requesting to he provided with the necessary provisions, 
which had to be taken to Shambeh for the use of the garrison which had to be left in 
that station, and that his retiring to Arambeek was not but to station the force in a 
fortified place until the arrival of the reinforcement; trying by this letter to avoid 
being blamed in future for the carelessness and neglect which he had hitherto shown 
in fulfilling his duties. 
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In answer to this letter I wrote to him on the 1st May (No. 99), informing him 
to expect no reinforcements from Bahr-el-Gazal, owing to the disturbances which 
had lately arisen in its various districts, and that he had nothing to do any longer 
with the force proceeding to Shambeh under the Mamour of Peace, but had to 
proceed from Arambeek to Abak, and look into the questions that might be laid 
before him in that station, informing him in the same letter of my seeing the 
Mamour of Peace, and giving him the necessary instructions regarding his 
marching to Shambeh. 

On the 16th I sent Fedlala Agha-el-Kadi with a party of men to reinforce Abak 
station. 

On the 19th some disturbances took place by the inhabitants of El Badi, 
near the head-quarters of the Moderiyeh, but were successfully put down at once. 

On the 23rd I received an English letter from Lebton Bey, the Modeer of 
Bahr-el-Gazal, to the effect that Muhamed Ahmed-el-Mahdi, with his army, had 
arrived to a distance of six hours from the head-quarters of his Moderiyeh, and 
had sent him two dervishes, threatening him to surrender the Moderiyeh. He 
stated also in this letter that he had three guns in the fort and would fight against 
the enemy, but had no hope of repulsing them, especially as most of his men had 
deserted him and joined the enemy, and-that he had been expecting the enemy to 
occupy his Moderiyeh very soon, regretting that this might be his letter to me, and 
warning me to take immediate steps for my defence. 

On the 27th I received a letter from Karamalla, one of the Mahdi’s Chiefs, and 
appointed by him as Governor of the Moderiyehs of Bahr-el-Gazal and the 
Equator, ordering me to deliver up the Moderiyeh, and to go to see him with 
my Staff, and informing me that both Slaten Bey and Lupton Bey had sur- 
rendered their Moderiyehs to the Mahdi, who had by that time subdued the various 
parts of the Soudan, and killed Hicks Pasha with all his army at Kordofan. On 
receiving this letter [ ordered a Commission to be assembled from the officials of the 
Moderiyeh ; the decision of the Commission was to deliver up the Moderiyeh, and 
that I, with the Kadi (Judge) Osman-el-Hag Hamad, the Head Sheikh, Muhamad 
Almed, and two clerks, should proceed to Bahr-el-Gazal, to see the Mahdi’s Chief, 
according to his request. 

Owing to most of my officials being natives of Dongola, and some of them 
were present in the Commission, I was obliged to consent to their decision, fearing 
from their informing that Chief, and the forces occupying Bahr-el-Gazal and El Rol 
and Macarea stations of the Dongolese volunteers, who exceed 1,000 in number, to 
attack the head-quarters of the Moderiyeh, which was then not fortified, the forces 
of the Moderiyeh being distributed on its various stations. 

I promised them apparently that I should comply with their decision, but in 
reality I meant to deceive them and gain time for fortifying the Moderiyeh, and 
making all the possible means for defending it. 

Owing to a fire that had taken place on the Ist June, 1884, at the head-quarters 
of the Moderiyeh at El Lawa, which caused great excitement amongst the officials 
and inhabitants of that station, I ordered the Commission to reassemble and look 
into the excitement caused by the said fire; the Commission in his sitting this time 
decided that I should stay in the head-quarters, and only the Kadi, the Chief Sheikh, 
the Chief Clerk, Osman Erbab, another clerk, Muhamad Baba, and the Mamour of 
El Ladoka, to proceed to Bahr-el-Gazal and see the Mahdi’s Chief Karamalla, 
taking with them a letter from me to that Chief to the effect that I had no objection 
in delivering up the Moderiyeh, and there were no necessities for his sending any 
force to attack it, requesting him at the same time to sanction my going to Khartoum 
on board the steamers that leave to it if he have no objection for such. 

The Commission left the Moderiyeh on the 3rd for Bahr-el-Gazal, but the Kadi 
before leaving wrote me an order, dated the 2nd, forbidding me from using any of the 
Moderiyeh money and from drawing any articles or necessaries from its stores, as he 
considered them to be the property of the Mahdi, authorizing me draw only grains, 
oil, and honey for the use of the men. 

If such were the thoughts of the Kadi, what then would be the thoughts of the 
officials who were all believing in the false prophecy of the Mahdi and longing to his 
reigning over the Moderiyeh? I would have arrested the Kadi for his daring to 
write me such orders, had it not been for my fearing from a general disturbance 
arising in the Moderiyeh and the sudden attacks of the enemy. I was obliged to 
accept this order until the departure of that Kadi with the rest of the Commission 
to Bahr-el-Gazal, 
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On the 7th I received a letter (No. 114) from my Sub-Modeer, saying that one 
prisoner and two men of Lebton Bey’s army had come to him and’ reported that 
El Sheikh Karamalla Khalifat Muhamed Ahmed El Mahdi had occupied the 
Moderiyeh of Bahr-el-Gazal with his Darveeshes and followers of Nawer, Evar, and 
Bur tribes, who were all armed, some with English rifles, some with swords, and 
others with spears; and on their arrival to the head-quarters, parade was sounded 
and all the officers and men paraded with all other officials and received them 
honourably ; they at once made the men give up their arms, laid their hands on the 
stores of the Moderiyeh, burnt all the books and_ records, sold the wives and 
children of the soldiers to each other as slaves, and sold the arms at the price of one 
dollar per rifle ; some men gathered themselves and fought, but their struggles were 
in vain, and some others deserted the Moderiyeh. 

Another letter was received on the same day from the Sub-Modeer (No. 115) to 
the effect that five letters had been received by the head Sheikhs of Arambeek from 
El Sheikh Karamalla, calling them to submit to him and to take no notice of their 
Moderiyeh, promising to send them by first opportunity to Bahr-el-Gazal and thence 
safely to Khartoum. 

In reply to this letter I wrote to the Sub-Governor on the same day (No. 84), 
acknowledging the receipt of his letters, and instructing him to withdraw with the 
forces of those stations to the head-quarters of the Moderiyeh, if he would find the 
people inclined to follow the Mahdi. 

On the 13th J received three letters from Sub-Lieutenant Belal Agha Dinkawi, 
Sub-Governor of Macarca station, reporting that its Mamour, Ibrahim Agha 
Muhamed, had united with Sub-Lieutenant Khalil Effendi Murie (a deserter from 
El Rol), and many other Dongolese officials and men, plundered great quantities of 
arms and stores belonging to the Government, gathered many of the children of that 
station, took them as slaves and fled to Bahr-el-Gazal, after having wrecked the boat 
used for carrying communications between this station and the head-quarters, setting 
on fire on their way Macarca, El Saghira, and Akhanadi stations, and arrested Sub- 
Governor of Ameemia station, after robbing him from all his properties. In reply 
to this letter I instructed him to take great care in holding that station properly 
until reinforcements were sent to him. 

_ i wrote on the subject to the Sub-Modeer on the same day (No. 88), ordering: 
him to withdraw the forces of El Rol to Amadi station, which is considered as the 
key of the roads leading to Bahr-el-Gazal, if he would find himself unable to put 
down any disturbance that might arise in the former station. 

Owing to the correspondences received from Karam Allah, the rebel at 
Makrakah, I wrote to the Mamour of Karkarwa station, the Adjutant-Major Rihan 
Agha Ibrahim, ordering him to come with all the soldiers and employés he has 
and to join the garrison of Makrakah in order to fortify the place ; I also warned him 
to be very careful on the road, and to look after the men properly, so that no harm 
may befall them. I also sent a considerable number of men and a certain quantity 
of ammunition to Makrakah in order to fortify the place more and make as secure as 
possible. 

It was intended at first to have all the employés of the Moderiyeh sent to 
Makrakah station, owing to the fluency of food there and its scarcity here, but on 
account of the late troubles occurring in that district this plan was changed, and 
the employés are being sent now to Daklia, where the crop is plentiful. 

On the 16th instant I began strengthening the fortifications of the head. 
quarters, and on the 18th I received a letter from the Sub-Modeer, saying that he 
had left Ayak station owing to some indisposition and having completed his duty 
there. He arrived to the Moderiyeh on the 21st, bearing no symptoms of having 
been ill; he made this pretext in order to escape taking the men and employés from 
Ayak station to Amadi as was ordered. 

On the 23rd I received a letter from the Mamour of Roll requesting one gun, 
one rocket, and a few men for Ayak station; he states that no news are beine 
received from Bahr-el-Gazal, because that place is totally occupied by the rebels, 
and he asks for instructions. I wrote to him, in reply, ordering him to remove all 
the garrisons of Arbeek, Ayak, and Bayoofi to Amadi station, where they will all 
be together and more safe from future danger, whereas if they were to remain in 
separate places they may all be killed, and all the Government property may be lost. 
I had often written to the Sub-Modeer to join all the garrisons together, but it was 
to no effect. 

On the 17th August, 1884, the same Mamour wrote to me, saying that, having 
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instructed Arbeek garrison to come and join him, he was informed back that they 
are unable to do so on account of the inhabitants who have nearly all revolted and 
rose against them. The Mamour suggests sending guards and porters to them, 
and, therefore, he requested me to send him 100 men properly armed and a few 
boxes of ammunition. 

On the Ist July I received a letter (No. 240) from the Mamour of Roll, saying 
that the rebels had concentrated together and attacked Arbeek station; he asks me 
to send him a reinforcement of troops, in order to put a stop to this revolution and 
restore peace. Another letter (No. 242) was received from the said Mamour, 
saying that some employés and men had set out from Arbeek station and gone to 
Akar station in order to fetch some durrah crops; on their way back they met Major 
Danito and his followers, who attacked them and killed about thirty of them. 

In reply to these two numbers, I wrote to the Mamour to the effect of 
evacuating Arbeek station totally, having proved useless to hold, and to send all 
inhabitants, volunteers, arms, rockets, and ammunition to the head-quarters. On the 
9th I received a letter from Makrakah, stating that twenty-eight volunteers have 
run away from Mandawah station, after breaking into the magazines and taking 
all in it. Considering the importance of this station, being situated on the way to 
Karkowah, I wrote to the Mamour of Makrakah instructing him to send a 
reinforcement and ammunition to that station, and to request the Wakeel to send 
him a detailed list of the articles taken from the magazines and to dismiss the 
deserters from the date of their desertion. 

On the 12th a letter was received from Avonah district, stating that Mohamed 
Karkotli (the elephant hunter) had attacked Sayadeen station with his followers, 
and succeeded in taking possession of all Government property, fire-arms, and 
ammunition, and that he had seized one sergeant, four privates, and some 
interpreters. Having a good opinion of Ajab Agha Saleh, the Wakeel of Boyvofi 
station, | wrote to him and intrusted him to go in person to Sayadeen station and 
try his best to recover the property taken by said Ali Karkotli. On the same date 
I wrote to Morjan Agha Ali El Zashoori, appointing him as Governor of the River 
Coast, having under his superintendence both E] Rol and Amadi stations, these 
districts being the northern points of the Moderiyeh. 

On the 15th a general petition was received from the officers and non-com- 
missisned-officers of El Rol station, complaining of its Mamour, Captain Mohamed 
Effendi El Sayad, and stating that the said Mamour keeps taking the children and 
the wives of the soldiers and gives them to Dongola people; these actions caused a 
public ill-feeling towards the Mamour, and they ail request, in one voice, the appoint- 
ment of another in his stead. Being very anxious not toraise any miscontents in the 
present circumstances, I sent an order to the said Mamour dismissing him, and 
appointing Lieutenant Khair Agha Hamad in his place, and also requesting him to 
deliver all in his charge to his substitute. I also wrote to the petitioners, informing 
them that their petition was duly considered and complied with. 

On the 19th I wrote to the Governor of River Coasts requesting him to proceed 
to the Roll station, and there to unite with the officers and non-commissioned 
officers and arrange for the transport of all the inhabitants, fire-arms, and ammu- 
nition to Amadi station, where good care should be taken to fortify that station 
and make it a stronghold for the defence. I furthermore requested him to insure 
and quiet the people as much as he can, and to report to me daily the important 
events which may take place there. 

On the 20th I wrote to the Mamour of Karkarwa to come with all his men and 
the employés, and to bring with him all Government property, arms, and ammu- 
nition. As to the ivory and crops, I instructed him to leave it in charge to one of 
the Sultans there. 

On the 23rd I received two letters from the Mamour of Roll, in which he 
informs me that Hassan Effendi Lotfi, the Clerk and Wakeel of the Moderiyeh, had 
deserted from Ayak station with ten non-commissioned officers and men, and he 
suggests that they should be treated according to military law. In order to ascer- 
tain this.question, and to learn the proper reason of their desertion, I wrote to the 
Governor of River Coasts asking him to make a cross-examination on these 
deserters, and to condemn them to any punishment they deserve. Having been 
informed previously that Ali Karkotli had attacked Badkawa station and plundered 
the people, the same as he did at Sayadeen station, I mentioned that in my letter 
to the Governor of River Coasts, and requested him to try and get hold of said Ali 
Karkotli and send him here to me. 
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On the 16th August I received a letter from the Wakeel of Makrakah station 
saying that a certain Morsal El Azrak, who had formerly deserted to Bahr-el-Gazal, 
came with four letters from Faki El Mahi, addressed to certain people in the 
station, asking them to send him ammunition; and his letter-carrier was put in 
chains, and was questioned as to the state of the rebels. He stated that El Mahi 
and his followers are in great distress, and that most of the inhabitants have risen 
against them, and for this reason they ask for the ammunition. 

Having learnt the above statement, | immediately wrote to Captain Farag 
Agha Yousef, who had been appointed as Inspector to that district, to the effect of 
collecting all the fire-arms and ammunition, and to have it stored in the magazines, 
lest the people be tempted to give it away to the enemy. I also instructed him to 
have the volunteers properly intercepted, and if any were found to be inclined to 
join the rebels, to have them at once arrested and sent to the Moderiyeh. He was 
also ordered to give the men their option whether to remain in that district or to 
proceed to Bahr-el-Gazal. 

Notwithstanding the strict orders I gave concerning those who betray, I under- 
stood that there are some still communicating with the rebels. I therefore wrote 
again to the said Captain that if any are caught to be secretly communicatiag with 
the rebels they would be subject to a trial by a court-martial and sentenced to be 
shot. Their arrears of pay and belongings would be confiscated, and this is to be 
available on soldiers as well as employés. 

Copies of these orders were communicated to the north and south Governors, 
who were requested to act in accordance. 

On the 17th a letter was received from Roll station saying that the Cadi and 
the Modeer, who were appointed to proceed to Bahr-el-Gazal to meet Karram Allah, 
had come to Laisi station, and instead of going to the Moderiyeh, have gone back 
again to Bahr-el-Gazal. 

On the 17th two other letters were received from Roll station (Nos. 287 and 
299), showing that Arbeek, Ayak, and Wafi stations are in a state of great distress, 
being totally surrounded by the rebels. I therefore wrote to the Governor of the 
River Coasts confirming my previous orders, viz., to evacuate these stations and to 
concentrate all the men in Amadi station. 

On the i6th a letter was received from the Governor of River Coasts saying 
that he had appointed Lieutenant Abdallah Agha Gernadi, with forty-two men and 
two interpreters, well armed, to proceed to Sayadeen district and occupy Abou 
Keek and Badkawah stations. Lieutenant Abdalla Agha came back, and gave 
the following statement: “Arriving to that district, we had a tremendous fight 
with the rebels, which ended in their defeat and loss of fifteen men, except the 
wounded. Four were taken prisoners, and the rest fled away. After taking 
possession of the station, the rebels surrounded us from all parts, and attacked us 
in one block. Being few in number, we could not stand before them, and we had to 
run away, each to a different direction.” 

Out of a letter received from Roll station we understood that the road between 
Arbeek and Bahr-el-Gazal is being cut by the rebels, and that whoever comes from 
that Moderiyeh has to pass by Latti road. In order to keep this road clear, I wrote 
to the Governor of the River Coasts to appoint an officer, with a certain number of 
men, to be stationed in Latti, to keep away the rebels from the road, and to arrest 
any if there are, and send them under custody to me. 

On the same date two letters (Nos. 65 and 66) were received from the Captain 
and Inspector of Makrakah district, in which he complains of the Wakeel, and says 
that he does not obey his orders. On the 20th I wrote to him an answer (No. 359), 
appointing him as the Mamour of that district, and holding him responsible in 
future. On the same date I received a letter from Osman Aryab, the Delegate to 
Bahr-el-Gazal, and now at Sayadeen station, asking for guards to accompany him to 
Amadi station ; 1 also received another letter from Ajab Agha Saleh, the Wakeel of 
Bayoofi station, stating that the volunteers of Sayadeen station are all willing to give 
in to the Government. I therefore wrote to the Governor of the River Coasts to senc 
me Osman Aryab and his companions, and also Ajab Agha, and to keep their followers, 
if they have any. Both, unfortunately, have not come, but have joined the rebels. 

Having promised the Governor of River Coasts to send bim reinforcements to 
Amadi station, I have appointed Sub-Lieutenant Bekeet Agha Bargoot and Moosa 
Agha Kandah, and 70 non-commissioned officers and men, with arms and ammuni- 
tion, and wrote to the Governor on the 24th to proceed with these to Amadi station 
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and there use all his capacity to strengthen the fortifications and unite the people 
together and encourage them. 

Owing to the disagreement occurring between Abdallah Agha Arbawi and the 
sergeant-major and men who were sent previously to Sayadeen district, I have 
‘structed the Lieutenant to hold a Board of Inquiry as soon as he gets to A madi 
station on said Abdallah Agha and the sergeant-major and men who, through their 
misconduct, have caused the loss of arms and ammunition. I furthermore ordered 
him to write full particulars of the case, and pass the sentence on them, and forward 
it to me for promulgation. 

On the 30th I received a letter from the Governor of River Coasts, informing me 
that Suleiman Agha Soudan had arrived from Arbeek to Ayak station with all the 
men, arms, and ammunition, and that all his men are in good condition. I there- 
fore wrote at once to Roll station to have all these emigrants transported to Amadi 
station, having learnt from good source that the rebels are concentrating, and intend 
attacking Amadi station. I suggested that Suleiman Agha should be detained in 
Ayak station, with a sufficient number of men, until all the rest are sent to Amadi, 
and then he shall follow. 

On the Ist September a letter was reeeived from Roll station, saying that the 
arms and ammunition has been taken from the hands of those suspected not 
to be friendly in Ayak station. This act has been performed without the least 
dispute. 

On the 9th a letter was received from Makrakah station (No. 677) saying that 
a certain Ibrahim Mohamad, aservant of the Mamour, who had deserted, came back 
and stated that while on the way to Bahr-el-Gazal they met with a certain number 
of rebels, who fought them, killed many of them, and he succeeded in escaping. 

On the same date a letter was received from Karkawa station, in which the 
Mamour says that he was unable to collect the arms from the volunteers and inter- 
preters owing to the stations being far from each other, and that they are too many, 
being 400 in number. I wrote to the same Mamour in reply, telling him that his 
excuses are not acceptable, the volunteers and interpreters being only 78, 
and not 400, as he says. I also warned him to comply with my former orders, 
and to take immediate steps to collect the arms as he was previously instructed, and 
not to make any more false excuses. 

On the 29th a letter was received from Bore station saying that some rebels 
have come from the west and have united with the rebels of the place, having many 
fire-arms, and are threatening to attack his district. He requests some arms and 
ammunition and a military rocket. I wrote to him back on the same date to be very 
careful until he receives the ammunition he asks for, which is being sent to him by 
river. 

On the 10th October, 1884, I received a letter from the Governor of River Coasts, 
inclosing me two letters from the rebel Karam Allah, addressed to both Ajab Agha 
Saleh and Serror Agha Ibrahim, who have revolted, asking them to be his agents 
in Amadi and Bayoofi stations, and also to induce all the employés not to obey 
Government orders. 

On the 22nd the said Governor forwarded to me three letters of Karam Allah, 
the rebel, inviting all the employés of the Moderiyeh to surrender to him without 
delay, and urging on them the necessity of their giving in. He also informs them 
that Khartoum is seized by the Mahdi himself, and on the point of surren- 
dering. 

On the 25th I received a letter from the Mamour of Karkarwa, stating that he 
had detailed Sub-Lieutenant Farag Agha El Jok to collect all the arms from the 
volunteers, and that, as soon as this is done, he intends dividing his force into two 
divisions, one under Farag Agha El Jok, to be stationed at Baher Kada, and the 
other to be under his command in the station. I wrote to him in reply, desiring 
him to follow my former orders without any hesitation whatever, and if not, I shall 
hold him responsible for any harm which may befall his district, or Makarkah, to 
which he was ordered to proceed for its reinforcement. 

The Governor of the River Coasts wrote to me on the 30th that he had sent a 
few messengers to bring him news from the rebels at Sayadeen station; some of 
these messengers came back and reported that the rebels intend coming to attack 
him; he therefore is getting ready to meet them. I wrote back to the said Gevernor 
thanking him for his good care, and encouraging him to fight the rebels and pursue 
them to any station they may go to after attacking Amadi station. I have also 
reminded him to punish severely those who communicate secretly with the rebels, 
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and to warn the Sheikhs that if any of them is found intriguing he shall be killed 
for certain. 

Being aware that Makrakah station is near to Amadi, and fearing that the 
rebels may attack it by alarm, I wrote to that station informing her of the contents 
of the Governor’s letter, and warned the Mamour to be very cautious on his station, 
and if he should hear that the rebels intend attacking another station he should 
communicate with Amadi station and send the necessary reinforcement. 

On the 8th November, 1884, a letter was received from the Governor of River 
Coasts informing me that the employés of Roll station have all arrived to Amadi, 

On the 18th a letter was received from Abdel Samad, requesting the delivery of 
the Moderiyeh to him, as he was appointed to have it transported to Bahr-el-Gazal, 
He furthermore says that all the Soudan has been subdued by the Mahdi. 

On the 19th a letter was received from the Governor, inclosing me three letters 
from the rebel Karam Allah, in which he insists upon the inhabitants to surrender 
and give in to him. The Governor states in his letter that on the 11th instant the 
rebels came as far as the river coast and began to fire on them; they began firing 
back on them, and at last succeeded in defeating them and dispersing them into the 
forests. The messengers reported that a considerable number of the enemy were 
killed, their Chiefs being Abdallah Abdel Samad, Ali Mohammed Karkotli, the 
elephant-hunter, Ajab Agha Saleh, Serrour Agha Ibrahim, and Mohamad Baba. I 
wrote to him back, thanking him for his brave action, and requested him to express 
my thanks and satisfaction to all the non-commissioned officers and men, and 
authorized him to promise them good compensation. 

In order to encourage all the garrisons, ] communicated the result of this battle 
to all. 

On the 20th I received another letter from the Governor of River Coasts, 
informing me that a second battle has taken place on the 14th instant, and lasted 
since 12 o’clock at night up to 1 o’clock the next morning; great many of the 
enemies were killed, amongst whom is Ajab Agha Salelt and Serrour Agha [brahim. 
I wrote to him back on the same day, expressing my thanks and satisfaction, and 
on the 25th I received another letter (No. 223) saying that at 5 o’clock on Monday 
night, the 17th instant, the rebel volunteers fired on the fortifications; they were 
fired at in return, and many of them were killed. The Governor asked for reinforce- 
ments of natives of El Darek and Nashab. 

Consequently I wrote to Makarkah about these men, and instructed the 
Governor to do all in his power to evacuate his station from all volunteers and to 
keep only those who have proved to be honest and faithful to Government, and not 
like Fadlallah Agha El Asi and his, for fear of revolt. On the same date I also 
wrote to Makarkah to recruit a sufficient number of natives of El Darek and 
Nashab, honest and faithful, and to send them to reinforce the Governor of River 
Coast, according to his request. ‘These recruits should be secret. 

Makarkah answered on the 9th December, 1884, that it was impossible to send 
the natives of El Darek and Nashab, because they had already been sent to the 
station of Mezweh, for disturbances occurred by one of its Sheikhs. In reply to 
this letter, I informed Makarkah that I decline to accept any excuse, and I gave 
instructions to send recruits to Amadi, and when the employés of Karkawa, who are 
expected at Mezweh will arrive, they should, in unity with the Mamour of that 
station, take necessary steps to re-establish order there, 

On the 8th December I received a letter from the Governor of River Coast 
(No. 255) informing me that on the 2nd of the same month a serious battle took 
place between the rebels and our troops, and the killed in our part were eight men 
and three officers, viz., Captain Hoboo Agha Samad, Sub-Lieutenant Foli Effendi 
Ahmad, and Sub-Lieutenant Nassif Effendi Yousef. In this battle the rebels were 
assisted by many ‘tribes of El Dabakah and Afar and others, and the Governors 
asked for ammunition and troops. 

I replied on the same date (No. 164) to communicate our thanks to the troops, 
and promised to send him reinforcements at once. 

On the same date I wrote to Makarkah (No. 611) and to the Governor of South 
District (No. 480), instructing them to send immediately the natives of El Darek 
and Nashab, and the requisite number of soldiers for reinforcements. 

On the 9th of the said month I received a letter from the Mamour of Kar- 
kawa, informing me that when Sub-Lieutenant Farah-el-Gook went to bring the 
arms and ammunition that were in the hands of the volunteers stationed at Zalfa, 
and that when the Sultan of that place ascertained himself that the above station 
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was going to be suppressed, he ran away, accompanied by the natives who were 
with him, and when the said Farah Agha wanted to return, the roads were encum- 
bered by the brothers, relations, and the sons of the Sultan, with the intention of 
murdering him, and taking the arms and ammunition, and that the interpreters ieft 
the arms and joined the Sultan. 

Consequently, the Mamour proceeded in person, accom panied by the troops and 
volunteers, and by Mohammed Agha Osman and the Sultan Abari and his brothers 
and men, in order to clear the road and to rescue Farah Agha. The Mamour 
added that all the Sultans, in the districts where the stations are, are anxious to 
take the arms from the hands of those who have them. 

I replied on the same date to the Mamour that I do not accept his statement, 
as I had already ordered him long ago to withdraw the arms without disturbance, 
and to leave the volunteers without arms, and had he done so everything would 
have been settled ; but now I instruct him to proceed at once to Makarkah station 
with officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, and all the arms and ammunition, 
warning him that if the month of December elapses without he is at Makarkah, 
their pay would all be stopped, and they would’ all be tried by court-martial. 
As regards the Administration and the volunteers, they should be handed over to 
Sultan Abari. 

On the 11th of the same month I received a letter from Mamour of 
Makarkah (No. 847), asking to be authorized to send reinforcements to the 
Governor of River Coast; I answered on the same date to send seventy men with 
their non-commissioned officers and one officer at once. 

On the 18th I received two letters from the Governor of River Coast, inform- 
ing that reinforcements have arrived from Bahr-el-Gazal having with them more 
than 1,000 rifles. 

On the 30th December, 1884, the Mamour of Makarkah informed me that the 
reinforcements asked for by the Governor of River Coasts had been sent. 

On the 6th January, 1886, Osman Arbab, one of the Delegates to Bahr-el-Gazal 
Moderiyeh, informed me that on account of the fighting between the soldiers and 
the volunteers he proceeded to Bahr-el-Gazal by Sayadeen station, in order to 
bring reinforcements to the volunteers, and now he has returned to Amadi with 
400 volunteers, with arms and ammunition and one rocket, and that in a short 
time other reinforcements will arrive, up to 2,000 men, commanded by Bringi-el- 
Zoobair, and that they will all join Emir Karam Allah in the Zoobair’s camp. 
The said Osman gave me in his letter ten days’ time to go to him, and inclosed two 
letters from the rebel Karam Allah, addressed to me, asking to cease the war 
between us, and sending me.a present of an Indian robe and bonnet. 1 have not 
received the present, and I heard lately that it was burnt by the Governor, because 
it was found to contain poison. In order to induce Osman Arbab to come to me I 
answered him that my presence in the Moderiyeh was most necessary on account 
of the existing disturbances, and that it was far better that he should come himself 
to arrange matters. Of course this was a trick on my part. I also answered 
Karam Allah that I have given orders to cease the war, and asked him to send 
Osman Arbab to me for arrangements. I have sent these letters to the Governor 
of River Coast, to send them to Osman Arbab, and | instructed him, in case the 
latter should present himself, to send him at once to me, and to allow him an escort 
of two men only. I also instructed that Governor to cease the war with the rebels 
as long as they do not fire themselves first, and if they should commence fighting he 
should attack them; if he is certain that the 2,000 are coming from Bahr-el-Gazal, 
and he should find himself unable to meet them, he should avoid that, and come 
with all his men to the Moderiyeh, better than exposing himself and his men to 
danger without any profitable result. ; 

With reference to what has been communicated to me by Osman Arbab and 
Karam Allah, I have written on the same date to Makrakah station urging on the 
Mamour the necessity of withdrawing arms and ammunition from the hands of the 
volunteers, and if it is more than required to have it sent to the Moderiyeh, properly 
guarded, instead of keeping it in the magazines without use. I have also instructed 
the same Mamour that if he should hear of the defeat of Amadi station he should at 
once come with all his men and employés, taking good care of them on the road. 

On the same date I received a letter from the Governor of River Coast, saying 
that a battle took place between the rebels and our troops, and through the brave 
conduct of Lieutenant Souleiman Agha Soudan and Sub-Lieutenant Said Agha 
Baghari the rebels were completely defeated, and fifty of them were killed. The 
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said Governor requested in his letter a reinforcement of 200 men and 3,000 dozens 
of Remington ammunition. 

On the 13th instant a letter was received from the Mamour of Karkawa, saying 
that he had delivered all the ivory to the charge of Sultan El Rankah, who took the 
responsibility to transport the articles in the magazine, and that the employés are 
being sent daily to Makrakah. As regards the arms, they have been withdrawn, and 
he attributes the delay on the inhabitants, and not on himself. I wrote to him back 
confirming my former orders, and that I expect no more excuses, 

On the 22nd I received a letter from the Governor of the River Coast, in answer 
to my former one, saying that skirmishes are taking place every day, and that his 
men cannot retreat slowly, as instructed, as that may cause their complete defeat 
and slaughter. 

I wrote in answer to the said Governor that mny object of calling Osman Arbab 
is to learn from him the condition of the rebels. I also reprimanded him how 
disturbances were not brought to an end when he has got about two-thirds of the 
men existing in the Moderiyeh, and a very considerable quantity of arms and 
ammunition, and if he is unable to defend himself with these, he should come with 
all his men to the Moderiyeh. I have also allowed him to take the crops he asks for 
from Makrakah station. 

On the 24th I received a letter from Karkarwa station, saying that the 
volunteers had revolted, and refuse to give up their arms. 

I wrote to him back how dare he say so now, when he had informed me 
previously that he withdrew the arms, and that the employés are being sent daily to 
Makrakah. I strongly warned him that he shall be held responsible for all these 
contradictions and disobeying orders, and that the employés are to be sent to 
Makrakah, and from there to Amadi, where their help is required. TI also appointed 
a certain Sergeant Samrok, and gave him orders to proceed to that district with 
guards and porters, and on his arrival to unite with the Modeer and have the 
men sent to Makarkah, and so all the arms and war equipments, and articles in the 
magazines, The said sergeant started carrying orders to the Mamour of Karkarwa 
to act with him in the immediate transport, and should there be any heavy articles 
in stores, to distribute them on officers and non-commissioned officers, deducting 
the value from their pay, and so the sergeant started, promising to carry out his 
mission. 

Having not received any news from the river coast, and being anxious, knowing 
that the district was in a state of disturbance, and being unable to proceed myself 
and Jeave the head-quarters here without a substitute whom I could trust, I there- 
fore appointed Ahmed Effendi Mahmoud First Moawin of the Moderiyeh, and gave 
him written orders to proceed to that district and use all his influence to put a stop 
to these disturbances occurring there, and to send messengers for getting news 
regarding the enemies and the quantity of fire-arms they have, and to let me know. 
I also authorized him to report to me the honest and friendly, so that they may be 
well rewarded, and serve to be an example to others. 

On the 2nd February, 1885, the Wakeel of the Moderiyeh, who was formerly 
sent to Bore station, came back and stated as follows :-— 

“Having arrived to Bore I found the people in great distress owing to the 
scarcity of food, so much so that they were compelled to eat the animals’ skins, 
whereas they had to be on the lines of fortification day and night. The Wakeel 
asked a nominal list of all the men and inhabitants, males and females, a second list: 
of the ammunition and articles in Stores, a third list of the arms in the hands of the 
men. He called ‘together all the officers and non-commissioned officers and men, 
and read to them the orders he had, and ordered them to go to the head-quarters. 
They made many excuses, and said they cannot go, considering their big families. 
The Wakeel, therefore, left them twenty-five men, and returned to the head- 
quarters,”’ 

The nominal list contains more than 500 names, whereas the number of the 
employés, officers, and men, including their children, does not exceed 150 in 
number, the rest being servants and followers. The ammunition list did not 
contain much, 

The Mamour of that district is much to blame for not inducing the employés and 
soldiers to come here with their families, leaving their servants and followers, and 
so escape the hunger and danger they are exposed to. 

On the 4th February, 1885, a letter was received from the Governor of River 
Coast, stating that a battle had taken place between his men and the rebels, which 
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resulted by the defeat of the enemy, of whom many were killed and wounded. I 
therefore wrote back to him, thanking him for his brave conduct, and directed him 
to express my thanks as well to all his officers and men. 

On the 8th I received another letter from the same Governor, stating that on 
Monday, the 2nd instant, he sent out a detachment of men, with a sufficient 
quantity of ammunition, and those had met the rebels and fired on them, and 
afterwards a shell reached their fortification and set it on fire. The fortification 
was burnt, and so was the property of the enemy. 

I wrote on the same date (No. 45) to express my thanks and obligation to him, 
and those who, with him, had fought bravely against the enemy and gained the 
victory over them. He was asked also to promise them for me a good reward from 
the merciful Government. For this reason | asked him to write me a list of the 
names of all those who had proved most energetic and acted bravely in the batile 
to defend the honour of the Government flag, so that they all may receive the 
deserved reward for their efforts. I distributed Circulars about this to all the 
Moderiyeh branches. 

On the 14th I received letters from the First Moawin of the Moderiyeh without 
number, and from the Governor (No. 55), to the effect that the leader of the rebels, 
Abdallah Abd-el-Samad, and his brother, were killed in the late battle, and that of 
our troops six were killed and fifteen slightly wounded, while the enemy was 
defeated after the siege. He desired that a number of the interpreters of El Bari 
and El Makarik should be sent to him, for they were distinguished for their 
steadiness and bravery in battles. According to this demand, it was written to the 
Mamour (Agent) of Makarkah station (No. 100) of this matter, and he was ordered 
therewith to do all he could himself, and gather 200 interpreters from El Bari and 
El Makarik, provide them with arms, ammunition, lances, and arrows, and send 
them to the Governor of North Frontiers, with a sufficient number of energetic non- 
commissioned officers for their help. 

On the 21st I received a letter from the said Governor (No. 61), saying that the 
rebel catled Karam Allah has arrived at the Amari Station with 2,000 men, led by 
many of their Chiefs, who were in the Moderiyeh of Bahr-el-Gazal, and that Osman 
Diab arrived there also, with one gun ; and that among the others was Lieutenant 
Ali Bishara, who was first at the said Moderiyeh. He said that the said Lieutenant 
forwarded to him two letters from the said rebel (Karam Allah), in which he called 
him to submission. For this reason he desired us to send him support and provi- 
sions, as the Agent of Makarkah station has not sent them yet. Hearing this, 
I wrote to this Agent on the same day (No. 111), ordering him to arise himself 
and gather all the interpreters with arms, and those with lances and arrows, and go 
with them to the Governor of the North Frontiers for support and help after he had 
appointed some one to be in his place during his absence from the station. I told 
him that if he did not gather the men and go with them for the said purpose in 
twenty-four hours, and if any damage was caused by his delay, he must be tried for 
his delay before a court-martial and punished severely, as he should not neglect the 
performance of orders, the more so at war time. 

On the 22nd I received a letter from the Governor of the North Frontiers 
(No. 62), in which he stated that a soldier called Saeed Birnawi had come with the 
others, with the rebel Karam Allah from Bahr-el-Gazal. On inquiries being made 
of him, he stated that the Provinces of Darfour and Kordofan are loyal to the 
Government; that there are 1,000 soldiers ‘n the Fashourah Province; that 1,000 
natives were appointed to break the river-dams, and 1,000 more are coming from 
Darfour Province to the Province of Bahr-el-Gazal; and that when Karam Allah 
heard this he got up and came here, intending to deceive the Equatorial Province 
by his falsehood and take it through this means. For this reason the Governor 
desired that ammunition and provision should be sent to him, with sufficient number 
of men to reinforce. Accordingly, I wrote to the Keeri Station, and to the 
Governorat of the South Frontiers, on the same day (Nos. 93 and 184), ordering 
both to hasten in sending the required support to that place. 

On the arrival of the First Moawin (Assistant) of the province, on the same day 
from Amadi, he sent me a letter without date, saying that the rebel Karam Allah 
had come with supports for the rebels near Amadi, and on his arriving there he 
asked the Governor of the North Frontiers to offer his submission to him, warning 
him that if he will refuse to do so he will order his men to besiege the Governorat 
and kill all who are there. To frighten him more he said that he had brought guns 
with him. Accordingly, the letter said, if was very necessary to send soldiers and 
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interpreters, with sufficient ammunition, to reinforce the two posts of Ali Totwa and 
Komi, and that this siege requires a large quantity of provisions as there were 
many of the sick and of the families of the employés who were to be fed. He 
stated also that there were many volunteers with the besieged who were likely to 
send information to the rebels, and that there were many others who need not 
remain with the besieged. He stated also that the soldiers who collect provisions 
from the natives do not bring them in the stores, but that each soldier takes what 
he collects to his house, and that this arose from the carelessness of the senior 
officer, nis improvidence, and bad discipline of the soldiers. Accordingly, I 
appointed the Assistant of the Governorat, Abd-el-Wahhab Effendi Talat, Yuzbashi 
(Lieutenant) to be Agent of the Makarkah station, and wrote to him on the same 
date (No. 279), ordering him that on his arriving there he should, without delay, 
make the Agent of that station leave for the Governorat of the North Frontiers with 
necessary support of soldiers, interpreters, and those armed with lances and arrows, 
and a good quantity of provisions; that afterwards he should send provisions to that 
station whenever it is wanting, and try to send all he could of natives with lances 
and arrows. I communicated on this subject with the Agent of Makarkah station. 
I wrote also to the Agent of El Raggaf station on the same date (No. 30), ordering 
him to send a good number of cows to be forwarded to that place. I wrote about 
all this to the Governor of North Frontiers on the 23rd (No. 73). I told him that, 
as soon as he receives this letter, he should at once send the sick and wounded to 
this Governorat, in order that they should be doctored, but that the children of 
those who were killed, the families of soldiers and officers, and the widows, &c., 
should be sent to Makarkah station, accompanied with the necessary Return for 
issuing to them the required rations. On the same date I wrote to the Assistant of 
the Governorat and to the Agent of Makarkah (No. 81), asking them to receive the 
above mentioned, and issue to them required provisions, which were either to be 
taken off the salaries of their parents, or given them as a free gift from the Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Khedive, according to the Return which was to be sent 
with them. I wrote also to the said Governor on the 24th (Nos, 83 and 84), 
ordering him to strengthen the two posts of Ali Toto and Koufi, for fear the natives 
should revolt, unite with the rebels, and cut our line of retreat, and that if he notices 
that any of the volunteers is unfaithful he should kill that one without any delay, 
and send the others to the Governorat. 

On the 27th I received two letters (Nos. 64 and 65) from the Governor of the 
North Frontiers, saying that Amadi station was besieged by the rebels from all 
sides, and that these rebels attack the soldiers by day and night, and have cut 
from them the supply of water that they had to dig wells. For these reasons, he 
asked for support and provisions. Accordingly I wrote to the Assistant of the 
Governorat and to the Agent of Makarkah on the same date (No. 124), ordering 
them to immediately send Farag Agha Yoosif with soldiers, interpreters, and supports, 
about which orders have already been given, with the provisions required. I wrote 
also to Keeri station and to the Governorat of South Frontiers on the same date 
(Nos. 98 and 198), ordering the quick forwarding of support, which has been 
ordered before. 1 wrote about this to the said Governor of North Frontiers on the 
same date (No. 78) urging him to be very alert in watching the rebels, and to do 
all he could to hinder the besieging until he has received the support forwarded to 
him. 

On the 24th March, 1885, I received a letter from Sub-Lieutenant Abdallah 
Agha-el-Ed, who was at the Koufi station, telling me that for the last twelve days 
he received no news from the Amadi station, and that he sent spies to obtain 
advices, but they came back with the news that the way was cut between Koufi and 
Amadi by the rebels. In answer to this letter, I wrote him on the same date 
(No. 94) to take strong measures for keeping the roads, and to send a man to the 
Governor of the North Frontiers to tell him orally that supports are coming to him 
very soon. I asked him to keep sending spies to bring him news about Amadi and 
let me know them when obtained, and not to send mails there until the road was 
opened. I wrote also on the same date (No. 209) to the Governor of South 
Frontiers, informing him of what took place according to news received from the 
above-mentioned Sub-Lieutenant, and stating that if he will not hasten in sending 
in support, Amadi was sure to be besieged as well as the Governorat, owing to the 
small number of soldiers found in i¢, and that it will be shaming for him not to 
send support, as all the other stations did, and not to be very quick in sending in 
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his help with the others to Amadi station from Keeri station and from his 
Governorat. 

On the 5th I wrote to the Ladwa station (No. 176), ordering the immediate 
dispatch of a good number of its garrison, and of the soldiers of the Raggaf 
station, which is under it, under the command of an officer to the Amadi station, 
for giving the necessary help until support will arrive from other stations. 

On the 7th two letters were received from the Agent of Makarkah station, 
Captain Farag Agha Yoosif stating that he had arrived at the post of Ali Toto 
with his men, interpreters, and uatives, with provisions; and that, when there, an 
interpreter of Amadi came and told him that the road was cut between the post of 
Comi and that place by the rebels. This Agent said that on his arrival at that 
post he will leave the provisions there and try to do all he could to open the way, 
but if he cannot do it through his men he will remain at that post until the arrival 
of remaining support. In answer to this I wrote on the same date to thank him 
for his information. and instructed him that, if he could not go from Koomi post to 
Amadi station, he should remain where he was until the arrival of support. I told 
him that Lieutenant Diya Agha Ahmed and Lieutenant Ali Agha Gabour were 
coming from the stations of Ladwa and Keeri with eighty armed men and ammu- 
nition, and that on the arrival of the soldiers of Dakliyah they will be dispatched 
to him with guns, ammunition, and rocket-guns, &c. I ordered him to send a man 
from him to the Governor of North Frontiers in order to make these things known 
to him. 

On the same date I received a note from Sub-Lieutenant Abdallah Agha-el- 
Abd, who was at that time at the post of Ali Totwa, stating that an interpreter 
came to him from the Governor of North Frontiers and told him that a battle had 
taken place between the soldiers and the rebels, and that the Governor desires the 
dispatch of support to him. In answer to this 1 wrote on the same day (No. 100), 
ordering that he should remain where he is, and that on his hearing of the going 
of the Agent of Makarkah to Amadi, leaving the rations that were with him at 
Koomi post, he must guard these rations, and forward all the rations that will 
come from Makarkah station to Amadi, saying that he will soon receive necessary 
support from the stations of El Ladwa, Keeri, and El Dafliyah, with sufficient 
ammunition. I asked him to give his efforts for sending news to the Governor of 
the North Frontiers. 

Seeing that the rebels are constantly fighting the Moderiyeh (Governorat), 
doing all they could for sowing dissensions among the natives, inducing the 
employés to unite with them, and fearing lest, through this means, they may 
attract the volunteers, who were up to this time faithful to the Government, to join 
them, which will increase our troubles, 1 thought it would be advisable to send 
those volunteers of whose fidelity I was sure to the eastern frontiers, to be 
employed at the Boor Station, which was in a great need for support. I thought 
to send these under the command of Muhammad Agha Walad-el-Makrah, Ibraheem 
Agha Muhammad Ghattas, and Fadl Allah Agha-el-Kadi, and so I appointed the 
said Walad-el-Makrah an Agent of that station, and wrote to him of this subject 
on the 8th March (No. 32), to Fad! Allah-el-Kadi (No. 108), and to Ibraheem Agha 
Ghattas (No. 109). Hearing also of the death of the store-keeper of that station, 
Arki Agha Hasan, I appointed in his place Husseyn Afad, one of the volunteers, 
making him over rations, &c., but the ammunition and arms I put under the officer 
commanding the troops, Lieutenant Gumah Agha Ibrahim. 

Having known of the going of Dia Agha Ahmed and Ali Agha Gabour, with 
120 men and interpreters, with arms, ammunition, and rockets, to Amadi, and of 
the coming of support with Farag Agha Yoosif to the Totwa station, I wrote on 
the 10th to the Governor of North Frontiers (No. 94) informing him of this support, 
and imposing on him the duty of his fulfilling his promise in regard to this 
matter. 

On the same date I received a letter from the Assistant of the Governorat and 
from the Agent of Makarkah (No. 90), saying that the Assistant Governor of 
Makarkah had started with a large quantity of corn, seventy rifles, an equal 
number of men and interpreters, 114 men with lances and arrows, and a suflicient 
quantity of ammunition needed during the siege of Amadi. He promised also that 


he will send all the interpreters and men that he will be able to gather as soon as a 


number of them is obtained. In answering him, I wrote on the 11th (No. 141), 
thanking and encouraging him to be more energetic in forwarding provisions and 
men. 
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On the 14th I rece:ved a letter from the said Moawin (Assistant), (No. 100), 
saying that he had sent a good quantity of corn and eighty-one men of lances and 
arrows, under the guard of four armed interpreters and a sufficient number of 
soldiers, to Amadi. 

Owing to the scarcity of provisions at Boor station and the necessity of helping 
it, I wrote to its new Agent on the same date (No. 40), ordering him to start after 
ordering his store-keeper to take 30 ardabs of corn of the Government stores and 
send it with boats under the required guard to the said station, and when arriving 
there to give his efforts for keeping the enemy back until the arrival of the 
remaining volunteers with the required number of soldiers to him by land, as up to 
that date they had not moved from where they were. I ordered him that on their 
arrival he should check the rebels and bring them to submission, making them 
give back the arms and ammunition which they have robbed. I promised to send 
him any number that could be obtained of volunteers who are faithful to the 
Government that he should employ them. 

On the said date I received ‘a letter from Sergeant Ali Shamroukh, who had 
been appointed to bring over the employés of Karkarwa station, saving that he had 
forwarded all that was in the stores of the said station, making the loyal natives 
carry the arms and ammunition and cross Karkarwa River to come to Makarkah 
station. In answer to his note, I wrote to thank him for his energy in doing so 
[ ordered him that on his arrival at the Makarkah station he should come to the 
Governorat. 

On this date I received a note from the Agent of El Mashna (No. 12) Saying 
that he had departed with civilian and military employés from the station, that he 
had removed all the arms and ammunition that were there, and that he will very 
soon come to the Mandawah station, which is under Makarkah station. I wrote 
him an answer on the 15th (No. 116) saying that on arriving at the Akbeedi station 
he should put all the soldiers and ammunition under the disposal of its Governor, 
and order the officers to be under his commands, and that he himself should then 
hasten to come to the Governorat that necessary orders should be given to him 
here. I wrote of this subject to Makarkah station on the same date (No. 151). 

Hearing on the same date of the coming of Sub-Lieutenant Murghan Agha 
Bekheet from the Governorat of the South Frontiers with fifty soldiers and armed 
interpreters, I wrote him on the same date (No. 122) ordering him to hasten to 
come with his men to Amadi, that he should unite with the other support in opening 
the way. I wrote of this to the Governorat of North Frontiers (No. 98). 

On the 19th I received a letter from the Assistant of Hameedi and the Agent of 
Makarkah (No. 25), saying that 140 corn-sacks were forwarded to the north 
frontiers, and on the 23rd J was informed by the Makarkah station of the arrival of 
the Agent of Karkarwa and Sergeant Ali Shamroukh with the employés and pro- 
visions of their station, at post of Akbeedi, which is under Makarkah station ; and 
on the same date | received a letter from Captain Farag Agha Yoosif, who had 
previously gone with support to Amadi, saying that he had, on the arrival of 
Support to him from the station of El Larwah, arisen to open the way with the 
soldiers and officers that were with him, numbering 210 in all. He attacked the 
post of the Danagilah rebels who were besieging Amadi, and burnt down three of 
their posts. The battle was very raging between soldiers and rebels, and the latter 
fired very violently at the soldiers, who were dispersed among the forests, and the 
officers were obliged to retreat. Eleven of our soldiers were killed, among whom 
was Lieutenant Dia Agha Ahmed, and sixteen wounded, among whom was he 
himself, and therefore he desired that I should send him the necessary support. I 
wrote to the Governor of the South Frontiers on the same date (No. 292), informing 
him of what took place, and ordering the quick dispatch of support from him and 
from Keeri Station. 

On the same date I wrote to Brigade-Major Reehan Agha Ibrahim, the late 
Agent of Karkawah station, who was then at Makarkah station (No. 149), ordering 
him to arise with fifty of his soldiers and Sub-Lieutenant Farag Agha-el-Gok, with 
sufficient quantities of arms and ammunition, and go for the help of Amadi. 

On the same date I wrote to El] Larwah station (No. 232), ordering the speedy 
dispatch of Sub-Lieutenant Kheir Agha Yoosif-el-Seiyid with what he had of 
Support and ammunition, brought from the Governorat of the South Frontiers, to 
that station. I wrote of this subject on the same date (No. 151) to Captain Farag 
Agha Yoosif, ordering him to appoint some one in his place (he being wounded) for 
the opening of the way, and that before the depart of his soldiers for this purpose 
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he should communicate with the Governor of the North Frontiers, asking him to send 
the necessary support from him, so that the enemy be between the two parties, and 
may easily be conquered. I asked him to warn the support to be very careful in 
fighting the enemy. I ordered that the wounded should be forwarded to this 
Governorat that they may be doctored, and that after the arrival of Brigade-Major 
Reehan Agha Ibraheem with his support, and uniting with bim in opening the way, 
he should come to this Governorat in order that he also be medicined. 

On the 24th [ received a letter from the Assistant of the Governorat and the 
Agent of Makarkah station (No. 128), saying that 242 sacks of corn were forwarded 
to the Governorat of North Frontiers with some soldiers, interpreters, and men with 
lances and arrows. In answer to this I wrote to thank him, encouraging him to be 
more energetic in forwarding provisions to that station. 

On the 26th a letter was received from the said Assistant (No. 146), saying that 
he had forwarded 100 sacks of corn to the north frontiers. In answer I wrote him 
on the same date (No. 185) approving and encouraging. 

On the 27th I received a letter from Sub-Lieutenant Abdallah Agha-el-Abd, the 
Governor of the post of Ali Totwa, informing me that, on the supports being 
gathered together, they were put under the command of Farag Agha Yoosif, one of 
their officers, and were dispatched for the opening of tie way to Amadi, and that 
when they got to the enemy on the way the rebels received them with fire, to which 
the soldiers responded with the same. The rebels being very numerous, and their 
fire very violent, the soldiers could not stand them, and were dispersed among the 
forests. 

On the Ist April, 1885, ] received a note from Farag Agha Yoosif, Agent of 
Makarkah, informing me of his arrival at the said station with the non-commissioned 
officers and men who had previously-departed from there for the support of the 
Governorat of North Frontiers. And on the same date two letters were received 
from the Moawin (Assistant) of the Governorat and the Agent of Makarkah station 
(Nos. 152 and 154). The first said that, on inquiries being made of Ali Agha 
Gabour, Murgan Agha Bekheet and Abd Allah Agha-el-Abd, who had previously 
gone from the Governorat for the support of Amadi, stated that when they have 
departed for opening the way between Koomi post and Amadi station, they were 
attacked by a party of the rebels, and the battle took place. The fire of the enemy was 
too much for the soldiers, who retreated, and were dispersed among the forests, and 
the officers were then obliged to come back to Koomi post. On arriving to the latter 
post, they found that the above-mentioned Farag Agha Yoosif had arisen with bis 
wounded men, and went to the post of Ali Totwa, where he had assembled the 
dispersed soldiers, and went with them to Makarkah, when a corporal of those who 
were ut Amadi siege came to him and brought the news of their conquest and the 
dispersion of the soldiers. This made them destroy all the provisions that were 
previously sent from Makarkah, and come to that station with their men. The 
other letter of the two stated that, on the arrival of Captain Suleyman Agha Souran, 
Assistant of the Governorat of the North, at the Makarkah station, and his being 
asked by its Agent about what took place in that station, said that the soldiers came 
to a state of starvation and misery, and were in very bad condition when they were 
besieged by the rebels from all sides. They were obliged to go out and leave the 
two guns that were with them, together with the rockets and ammunition. The 
rebels met them with firing, when each of them tried to defend himself by firing 
until he could find a place of refuge, so that they went in different ways. The said 
Assistant stated also that twenty-three men of them had arrived at the station, and 
told him that most of the soldiers are come for the Makarkah quarters, when he 
immediately appointed Lieutenant Farag Agha-el-Gok, and gave him a sufficient 
number of soldiers, ordering him to reinforce the Kameeri station and assemble the 
soldiers that were dispersed after that siege, and send a quantity of provisions to 
Kameeri. He also appointed Abd Allah Agha Ahmed, with the employés that were 
with him, and Lieutenant Murgan Agha Bekheet. with number of soldiers, to go 
and open the way between Kameeri and El Raggaf, for it was the best way for 
forwarding provisions to the Government, according to information received from it, 
for fear the rebels should cut the Nabeerah way, and render it impossible to forward 
provisions through it. He wrote to the districts under the station, ordering that 
they should assemble to him, owing to what took place in Amadi. He said that, 
after forwarding a quantity of food to the Governorat with the reserved arms and 
the families, he will arise and come with the soldiers and employés, as he was 
previously ordered at the time of the breaking of Amadi station. 
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Seeing that Makarkah station at this time contained a large number of 
employés and soldiers owing to the assembling in it of the soldiers of Amadj sieve, 
of Karkarwa station, and the supports with their officers, and that it became now 
on the frontiers of the Governorat from the west, and fearing lest it should be 
impossible for the Assistant of the Governorat to perform all the duties alone on 
account of his becoming now of equal rank with some of the officers that were under 
him; an seeing that its Agent, Farag Agha Yoosif, cannot perform his duties for 
the same reasons, and because he was previously wounded by the rebels, I thought 
it necessary to appoint an officer of a higher rank than these to govern that station, 
perform its duties, keep it well, and do what he sees it necessary for the future. So. 
| appointed the Brigade-Major Rechan Agha Ibraheem, late Agent of Karkarwa, 
an Agent to this station, and wrote on the same date (No. 164), ordering him to be 
over that station in the place of both its Agent and the Assistant of the Governorat. 
I ordered him to do all what he sees necessary for the good of the station. I sent a 
public order to the station and wrote to private officers, ordering that they should 
be under his command. 

[t became clear at this time that the Governorat was much weakened through the 
conquest of Amadi, and the following disperse of its soldiers who amounted in 
number to two-thirds of all our strength, the death of some of them when going out 
of the siege, the capture of the guns and rockets that were in it by the rebels, and 
their becoming stronger by this means, and above all that, the fact that there were 
not soldiers and provisions enough in the head-quarters and in the district, and 
their being unable to defend their post in this condition, especially that there was 
but a small quantity of ammunition and arms, and that no ships can come to us at 
this time, and that there was no one to provide us with ammunition when it will 
become most needed. We saw also that these troubles will grow harder and harder 
by our facing them, whether they be caused by the Danagilah rebels who became 
now more sure of victory if they do attack the Governorat, or by most of the natives 
who became ready to rebel against the Government for the slightest reason. We 
were quite ignorant of the time when ships will come to us if ever they will 
come, and did not know what to do in this case of ignorance and perplexity. We 
saw that if we do not hasten to do something for the good, things will tend to the 
loss of the Governorat, &c., the property of the Government, and the perishing: of 
all the eraployés. In this view we assembled a Committee of all the head-quarters 
employés under my presidency on the Ist April, 1885, for taking their opinion on 
this matter. On the above-mentioned remarks being made to them, they came to a 
decision under their seals, in which they asked for the suppression of all the south 
stations in order to strengthen the Governorat and Makarkah station, where 
provisions are plentifully found; and the stations of Keeri, Bari, El Ragegaf, 
Kandkarwa, and Boor, for they are situated at the river coast on the way of the 
ships. They thought that by this means they will prolong the time for defence by 
the uniting together of the strength. I knew that the way through the southern 
districts will be our last means for sending our news to the Government when it 
will become impossible to send mails to Khartoum through Boor, owing to the dams 
made in the river, or by land owing to the revolt of the natives against the Govern- 
ment, or by the way of Bahr-el-Gazal, for it was in the hands of the rebels. I knew 
this because I had once gone on commission by order of his Excellency Gordon 
Pasha, late Governor-General of the Soudan, and because I had to send the mail by 
the way of Zanzibar to Egypt. I saw that it was necessary for this reason to keep 
the southern districts under the Government, especially because provisions are 
plentifully found in those regions and ean easily be got from them. I was afraid, 
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though, lest these employés, being ignorant of those regions and how to send our 
news in the future, should, if I do not consent to their demand, shrink from the 
Government and incline to rebel, and therefore I accepted their opinion, though 
inconvenient for the present state of things. 

I accordingly, on the same date, wrote to the Agent of Makarkah (No. 196), 
ordering him to forward the soldiers of El Larwah and El Ragegaf, who had 
previously gone with the other supports for the siege of Amadi, to this Governorat, 
and to distribute the remaining soldiers on the posts under his station for fortifying 
them. I ordered him to gather sufficient quantities of provisions in the station. so 
that he should not need them in the future, as it was the case in Amadi, and when 
the rebels come to him to check their advance by his strength. I informed him also 
to assemble a Committee of officers, under his presidency, helped by the Assistant of 
the Governorat, Abd-el-Wahhab Effendi Talat, and take their opinion upon this 
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subject. I ordered that, on his hearing of the coming of the rebels to the 
Governorat, he should hasten to it with sufficient number of soldiers, so that the 
enemy may by this means be between two strengths, and be easily checked ; and 
that if he notices that any of the employés is unfaithful, he should treat him 
according to the orders he previously received. But that if he sees it impossible for 
him to remain in that station with the soldiers he had, he should arise and come to 
the head-quarters rather than remain there, which may tend to the loss of the 
Government property, destruction of their lives uselessly, and loss of time. 

On the same date I wrote to the said Assistant (No. 169), informing him of the 
said decision, and ordered him to remain in that station to help its Agent. Also 
on the same date I wrote to the Governor of the Southern Frontiers (No. 528), 
forwarding the given decision of the employés of head-quarters, and informing him 
of what had taken place in Amadi. I ordered him that, as soon as he receives this 
my letter, he should suppress the two stations of Fatookah and Waldiay, and bring 
all the employés, soldiers, and provisions that are in them to the Governorat; and 
that afterwards he should arise with them all to the Keeri station, to strengthen it 
and the Governorat and Boor station, so that by the soldiers encouraging each 
other it will become easy to check the rebels, and take necessary measures for 
opening the way to the Government seat at Khartoum through Boor. But that if 
he sces it impossible to forward the provisions which he had on account of their 
abundance and the want of carriers, he may issue them to soldiers as salaries and 
rations, so that these soldiers may arrange that their relatives carry them, and not 
be in need in the future. The remainder of these provisions will be forwarded by 
the Governorat. If he has such things as china, crockery, and copper, and sees 
that he cannot forward these for the same reason, he may issue them to the 
employés and officers, counting them of their salaries in future. As for the two big 
boats, | told him to undo them; and if even then he could not forward them, to 
drown them with the two steamers. What he could not forward of such things as 
ivory and iron pieces, &c., he was ordered to give to the Head Sheikhs, who will 
give him certificates in which they show all that he was obliged to leave behind. 
He was ordered to do the same in all the branches of the Governorat. 

On the same date [ wrote also to the Agent of Keeri (No. 168), ordering him 
to send the families of the employés, together with the stores of the station and the 
provisions, to Keeri station, and to order its Agent to build the necessary forts and 
houses, and that after sending the above he should forward all that will come to 
him from the Governorat of the Southern Frontiers. { told him that after he had. 
sent everything, and after the coming of the soldiers and officers of the above- 
mentioned Governorat, he should arise and come with them with all his men to the 
said Keeri station. 

On the 2nd 1 wrote to the Assistant of the Governorat (No. 279), ordering him 
to go towards the east and build the required forts, magazines, and houses in the 
post of Karkarwa in order to make it ready to receive the stores, which will be 
removed thence from the head-quarters or from other stations. 

On the same date I wrote to the Agent of El Larwa Station (No, 252), ordering 
him to arise himself to strengthen the forts of Bareen and El Raggaf, and to build 
houses for the employés and soldiers that may come there from the southern 
districts. 

On the 30th TI received five letters from the rebels Karam Allah and 
Osman Arbab, who were then at the station of Amadi. ‘Two of these letters were 
sent to me by the rebel Karam Allah, in which he stated that he had called the 
Governor of the North Frontiers to surrender and submit to the Mahdi, but on his 
refusing to do so his soldiers were besieged by the followers of the Mahdi until they 
were starving, and were compelled to eat skins of animals, and at last when they 
could not stay any more they broke the siege and went to Makarkah, after a great 
number of them having been killed, among whom was the said Governor and 
Shareeh Agha Ali, who were beheaded. He stated that there were with him 
200 soldiers and interpreters with their arms of those who were besieged. He 
asked me in these two letters to go to him before the lapse of ten days, with the 
Sub-Governor and the Assistants of the Governorat, and yield the Governorat to 
him without any delay, promising that no harm will happen to us if we will yield to 
him and commit our souls into his hands, but that if we will refuse to do so he will 
arise and come to us with his helpers nnd followers and make us die the most 
miserable death. 

The third letter was from Captain Muhammad Effendi-el-Sayyad, Fadl-el- 
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Seiyid Agha Tage-el-Deen, Sub-Lieutenant Hasan Agha Barber, Yoosif Aori-el- 
Nagegar, Muhamad Hasan, and Muhammad Kab-el-Hagar ; all are of the employés 
of the Government who had gone to the rebels, and to whom Karam Allah referred 
in his letters. They repeated to me the story of the siege of Amadi, and stated 
that they are now living a most happy life with Karam Allah, and that no harm 
had happened to them. 

The fourth letter was from Osman Arbab, offering the same advice, and 
stating that the only object of these proceedings is that we should get rid of this 
land before the ways are cut between us and our Government. 

The fifth letter from the said Osman to the Assistant of the Governorat, calling 
him to come to him. On inquiries being made of the two natives who brought 
these letters about these rebels, they stated that many slave-merchants had come to 
that place frem Bahr-el-Gazal, bringing with them merchandize, &c., and that they 
are gathering slaves, capturing the children and women of the natives and 
forwarding them to that place. 

On the 5th May I received a letter from the Assistant of the Governorat, then at 
Makarkah (No. 163), which says that the soldiers who were at Amadi are coming 
to that station every day, and some of them are sick. 

On the 7th I received a letter from the said Assistant (No. 165), in which he 
inclosed five letters to employés from the rebels, among which a letter from the 
rebel Karam Allah to the Agent of Makarkah Station, Reehan Agha Ibraheem, 
telling him of what happened to General Hicks and his army; and, to deceive him, 
he said that the soldiers of the Roll station had been sent to Bahr-el-Gazal, and that 
he was then with 500 soldiers and 2,000 men of the Danagilah volunteers, and four 
guns, at the Amadi station, and that he had agreed with its Governor to deliver to 
him three guns, and that he was then busy in sending the said Governor and the 
employés that were with him to Bahr-el-Gazal, according to their own wish. He 
desired that he also should arise, with the soldiers and officers that are with him, 
and go to Abdallah Abd-el-Samad, in order that they all should go as soon as 
possible to the Mahdi, according to his own demand. In answer to this letter I 
wrote on the same date (No. 210) to thank him, and to encourage him to be more 
careful not to let the rebels have their objects, or allow them to induce the employés 
to unite with them. 

On the 10th I received a letter from the said Assistant, informing me of the 
breaking of the siege of Kameery station, which is under the Makarkah station, 
and near to Amadi station, by the rebels, and of the dispersion of the soldiers that 
were in the said station, which was previously strengthened by the Sub-Lieutenant 
Farag Agha-el-Gok, that the rebels seized all the provisions that were in it after 
they have driven the soldiers out of it by force, and that its Agent had united with 
these rebels. 

On the 11th a letter was received from the Agent of Makarkah Station (No. 178) 
in answer to my previous letter to him, in which I ordered him to assemble the 
Committee of officers, for taking their opinion. He said that when he assembled 
the Committee under his presidency, helped, with the Assistant of the Governorat, 
and asked their opinion, they all gave their opinion under their seals, approving of 
the decision forwarded from the Governorat, and stating that they are unable to 
remain at Makarkah, and that they had better go to the seat of the Governorat with 
all the soldiers and employés, owing to what they have heard about the capture of 
Kameery Station, with all the provisions that were in it, by the rebels, and of the 
inclination of the natives to the rebels, and their unwillingness to help the Govern- 
ment, and their uniting with the rebels, and the impossibility of gathering provisions 
at the seat of the station, owing to the bad circumstances and the weakness of the 
soldiers that were at the siege of Amadi. They saw that if under these circum- 
stances they stay at Makarkah, they will be sure to want provisions and ammunition, 
and meet with the fate of Amadi. Accordingly, they have taken the necessary steps 
for removing the employés and soldiers to the seat of the Governorat, little by 
little, by the way of Kameery, before meeting their fate in their turn. Accordingly, I 
wrote to the Governor of the Southern Frontiers on the same date (Nos. 176 and 
369) to inform him of what had taken place, and to order him to hasten in coming 
to the head-quarters with the employes and soldiers; and on the same day | 
received a letter from him (No. 206), in which he said that it was impossible to send 
the families, employés, soldiers, and provisions to the seat of the Governorat, as he 
was ordered, on account of the want of provisions in that station, and that it wag 
better that the employés of the said Government seat, ard those of the stations of 
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El Raggaf, Badeen, and Keeri-Kandkorwa, should move to the southern districts, 
and leave their stations and the head-quarters. 

In answer to this, I wrote to him on the same date (No. 366), saying that the 
seat of the Government is at Khartoum, and not at the southern districts, and that 
the object of gathering the soldiers and employés in the stations near the head- 
quarters on the river coast is the union of the military force, instead of its being 
scattered over many different parts, and strengthening it through the means of 
joining its ports together to render it useful in checking the rebels who are trying 
to capture it, and the protection of the honour of the Government flag of this seat, 
which is at El Larwah or Waldlay, on account of its being the last place which 
steamers can reach, and the head of the shortest way leading to the Government 
seat. I told him that, even if his desire was complied with, by reversing the 
natural course of things, and instead of the branches being compelled to come to the 
principal seat the latter be compelled to join the branches, what will the result be 
but that we will, by our own hands, cut our line of retreat, and make it impossible 
for our Government to know where we are on her sending ships to us, the dispersion 
of the soldiers in all directions, and rendering it easy for the rebels to capture the 
head-quarters of the Governorat with the other stations under it, by which means 
the rebels will be stronger in fighting us, and we will become unable to forward our 
news to the Government, even if we gather all our strength in the future. As it 
was the duty of every employé to perform all that his Government repuires of him, 
even if it will cost him his own blood, for the honour of the flag of its seat, and not 
to leave it on meeting with the slightest difficulty, it is so impossible for us to leave 
this head-quarters and go to the southern districts. He was, therefore, rather 
obliged to do as he was previously ordered, and come as soon as possible with all 
the employés and soldiers to this: Governorat, so that when no hope will be left of 
steamers coming to us we may find opportunities to go to the Government seat at 
Khartoum by the way of Boor station, according to the decision of the head-quarters 
employés. 

On the 15th a letter was received from the Agent of Makarkah station (No. 182), 
saying that when the employés and soldiers were going to the post of Deemo, on 
their way to the Governorat seat, according to what had previously been written to 
the said Governorat, they were followed by an immense number of volunteers at the 
above-mentioned post, when a battle took place between the two sides, which ended 
by the victory of the Government soldiers over the rebels, who took to flight after a 
oreat number of them having been killed, as well as some of their Chiefs. The 
Government soldiers pursued them, and gained two rifles, one flag, and two boxes 
of ammunition. The losses of the soldiers in this battle were four pzen, one non- 
commissioned officer, and eizht wounded, among whom three officers. He said that 
he was coming with these soldiers and employés to the station of Kl Raggaf by the 


way of Kameeri. I also received a letter from the Assistant of the Moderiyeh 
(Governorat) on the same date, without number, stating the same thing. In 


answer to this I wrote on the 16th (No. 224), to thank him and all the officers, and 
soldiers, and employés for their efforts to conquer the enemy. 

On the 18th I received four letters from the rebel Karam Allah, three of which 
were addressed to me and to the employés, calling on us to yield and to deliver 
the Governorat to him without delay. He said that his first intention was that 
we send him three of us, according to our previous demand, but that he saw after- 
wards it was better he should come with his followers to the seat of the Governorat, 
near which he desired us to mect him. He showed us that Khartoum was taken 
by the followers, according to a letter which he had received from the rebel 
Mohammed Ahmed, a copy of which letter he inclosed. This letter of Mohammed 
Ahmed to him, dated 12 Ragab, 1362, in which he stated that he had captured 
Khartoum on the dawn of Monday, the 9th instant, and that he then killed all the 
population, excepting women and children, and among the killed in this victory 
was Gordon, the enemy of God, and that ten only of his followers were killed. 

On the 20th I received two letters, the first of which was from the Agent of the 
Makarkah station (No. 191), and the second from the Assistant of the Governorat, 
without number, stating that they had come with the employés, soldiers, and arms 
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that were in Makarkah station to El Raggaf station. According to my order sent 
to them, the said Agent and Assistant, together with some officers and 123 men, 
came to the head-quarters. 

On the 22nd returned the ship which had previously sailed with the Agent of 
Boor station on board, and a ¢ ' 
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uantity of provisions forwarded to the said station. 
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She brought back a letter from the said Agent (No. 64) Saying that on his arrival 
to its seat on the 17th March, 1885, he found the said seat still in its condition, but 
that the employés were suffering hardly from hunger, and surrounded | y the rebels 
from all sides. He desired us to dispatch to him soldiers and volunteers with 
sufficient arms and ammunition, and a rocket with its ammunition, before next 
autumn, as the rebels were assembled, and intending to destroy the said 
station. 

On the 24th a letter was received from the Governor of the South Frontiers 
(No, 208), in answer to my letter to him (No. 366), in which I demanded him to 
come to the head-quarters with the employés. He said that he is preparing for 
coming, and that he was forwarding provisions to the Government seat, first in fear 
lest they should need them in the future, and afterwards he will send the families 
and heavy things, and at last he will come with the soldiers and employés to the 
head-quarters, according to orders. 

Having Known from the letters of the rebel Karam Allah, and some of his fol- 
lowers, lately received in this Governorat, that the rebels must come soon to the 
Government seat, and that the soldiers must in that case face them in battle in 
defence of the honour of the Government flag; and seeing that there were not 
provisions enough in this seat for the soldiers and employés, and that it was too 
fate to bring in the employés from the southern districts to go with them to 
Khartoum by the eastern bank through Boor, as we have been told by a letter from 
there (No. 63) of the destruction of Fashoudah Governorat: and seeing’ that the 
time was not enough for assembling the natives from the upper districts into the 
seat of the Government and the neighbouring stations, and fearing lest in the 
future we should need these northern stations, and in case of their being 
suppressed, we might be in great troubles and meet the fate of Amadi, which will 
end by the loss of the Governorat and the perishing of the employés; in these 
views we thought it would be better to alter our last decision as to the suppression 
of the southern districts according to what was written to their Governor. I 
thought now to remove all the families of the employés, and soldiers, and officers, 
and all those that were not needed in this seat, such as the sick, wounded, and 
children and families of the killed, to those districts where provisions are plentifully 
found, and to keep only in this seat the soldiers and ofticers with the arms and 
ammunition required in these seats, so that tney may be free in time of war for 
engagement with the enemy, and that it may be easier to bring to them sufficient 
provisions from those quarters at the time of war, without much troubling the 
natives with transport, which troubles may tend to making them incline to revolt. 
Thinking that, by this means, we might keep the Government from danger and 
preserve it from harm, I assembled a Committee, consisting of the officers that were 
at the head-quarters under my presidency on the 24th. After explaining these 
precautions to them, they all agreed not to suppress the southern districts, and to 
remove all the above-mentioned souls to them, They begged of me to arise by 
myself and go with the said, and take them there and bring back to them sufficient 
quantities of provisions. Knowing that among soldiers order cannot be kept, 
either in the time of war or peace, without their being divided into companies and 
battalions, I thought it would be advisable to form the soldiers who came from 
Makarki station and from Karkarwa and those who were at Amadi into a military 
battalion, consisting of eight companies of eighty men each, and appointed for them 
officers and non-commissioned officers selected of those who were most active in 
defending the honour of the Government flag during the last battles, and of the 
other officers. These companies were distributed on the Governorat seat and on 
the stations of El Raggaf, Badeen, Karkarwa, and Keeri. The said battalion 
wes called Ist Battalion, and was put under the command of Adjutant-Major 
Reehan Agha Ibraheem, who was given the temporary rank of Major and seated at 
the head-quarters, and under him was an Adjutant-Major, who was seated at 
El Raggaf station, and was also to superintend the two stations of Badeen and 
Keeri. In this way the said battalion was ready to meet the enemy. According 
to the opinion of the said officers and to my own view that the soldiers of the 
southern stations should also be formed into a battalion, consisting of companies, 
I wrote on the same date to the Governor of the Southern Frontiers (No. 382), 
informing him of the last decision given as to the keeping of those stations, and 
ordering him to forward the required provisions to Keeri station for the soldiers that 
are there, and after appointing one to be in his place over the affairs of the 
Governorat, to come to this seat for the formation of the said battalion, and to 
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take with him the arms which are not needed in the head-quarter stores, and which 
may be needed for the formation of the said battalion. 

On the said date I wrote also to the Agent of Keeri station (No. 193), informing 
him of the above, and ordering him to send any quantity of provisions that may 
come to him to the head-quarters as soon as he receives them from the southern 
frontiers. We then began to remove the families of the employés and of the soldiers, 
with the families of the killed, and the sick, to the southern districts by land and 
river. 1 arose myself for performing this at the shortest time possible after I have 
removed those of E] Larwah station, according to the last decision. On our arrival to 
Badeen station there came to me a corporal of those who were at Amadi, and was taken 
prisoner by the rebels, who, on my inquiring of him about the rebels, stated that the 
soldiers had killed many of the rebels on their going out of the siege, and especially 
at the battle of Demwa, and that some of their leaders are wounded and cannot 
fight, and some were killed ; that they are at present busy with assembling slaves 
of the natives and transporting them to Bahr-el-Gazal, and that all the prisoners who 
were with them, whether officers, non-commissioned officers, or men, are in chains, 
and made to work like slaves. 

Being engaged in the above-mentioned transports, and seeing that the soldiers 
must be ready to meet the rebels, who said that they are coming, and that our 
number was small compared with the enemy’s, who were composed of the Dongolese, 
Badenkers, natives, Bakkarah, and slave-merchants, and that it was impossible to 
send soldiers to reinforce Boor station according to the previous demand of its 
Agent, because these soldiers were much needed in the seat of the Governorat, and 
that it was not wise to send there volunteers alone who had known of what took 
place at Amadi, which was taken by the enemy, and that the rebels were coming to 
the seat of the Governorat for fear they also might incline to revolt and unite with the 
rebels, which case will tend to weakening our strength and strengthening the 
enemy, I thought it would be better that the employés of Boor should come to the 
head-quarters, so that they may be a good help to the employés in time. 
Accordingly, I wrote to the Major of the Ist Battalion at the head-quarters on the 
10th May, 1885 (No. 58), instructing him to unite with the Adjutant-Major of the 
battalion, and write to the Agent of Boor station to come with the employés that 
are in the said station. 1 told him to send his letter to the said Agent through 
Sheikh Beequ, one of the Sheikhs of Bari, and to promise him a good recompense 
for doing so, as we have done before, when no other one would send our corre- 
spondences. 

On the 11th I arose from Badeen station to Keeri station, and arrived at the 
Ambozi station on the 14th, where I remained until the 21st. During this time I 
was engaged in transporting the families to the upper regions, and the provisions to 
the seat of the Governorat, and to the stations of El Raggaf, Badeen, and Karkarwa, 
where soldiers were running away for want. 

On the 18th I received a letter from the Major of the ist Battalion (No. 60), 
saying that a corporal, named Belal Reehan, who was among the prisoners with 
the rebels, has run away from them and come to him, and that, on inquiring of him 
about the rebels, he stated that many of them had gone to Bahr-el-Gazal, and the 
others are with the rebel Karam Allah at Amadi and Makarkah, engaged in 
spoiling and in the guns, rockets, and other arms, and are preparing to come to 
those places with the said rebel. Wishing that he should get more information 
about the rebels from the prisoners who might come again from the rebels, I wrote 
to the said Major on the same date (No. 90), instructing him to make more 
inquiries of the said corporal about the cause which made the rebels go to Bahr-el- 
Gazal, and to let me know what he may get out of him. 

I kept going from one station to another, engaged in transportations, until I 
arrived at Khorabo on the 1st June, 1885. In this place came to me the Governor of 
the Southern Frontiers, and with him I formed the 2nd Battalion, with the required 
officers and non-commissioned officers, as was done for the Ist Battalion.  lits 
Major was Adjutant-Major Hawash Effendi Montazir, the Governor himself, who 
was to be seated at El Dakliyah, and the companies were distributed on the stations 
according to circumstances. 3 

On the 3rd I received a letter from the Major of Ist Battalion (No. 123), in 
answer to my instructions made to him to bring the employés of Boor station to 
the head-quarters. He stated that it was impossible to forward his letter in that 
respect to the said station through the said Sheikh Beequ on account of the cutting 
of the ways and the revolting of the natives of those parts. Seeing that it was 
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necessary not to leave the employés of the said station that no harm should befall 
them, and having heard of the going of some of the rebels to Bahr-el-Gazal, and of 
the intention of the others to do likewise, though I was not sure of what has been told, 
I thought it necessary to write to the said Major (No. 162), in answer to his letter, 
ordering him to dispatch a force of soldiers to bring those employés, and to check 
the revolting natives who might oppose them on the way, rob all the properties of 
such natives and bring them with him, so that they may be a provision for the 
soldiers in the future. 

On the 10th I wrote him also to hasten in sending the force to bring the 
employés of the said station if he has not yet done so. 

On the 12th I received a letter from the Agent of El Raggaf station, Captain 
Ali Agha Gabour (No. 100), informing me of the going of the Dongolese rebels to 
Bahr-el-Gazal, with arms and slaves, on their hearing that a battle had taken 
place between the rebels that are there and a stranger troop of soldiers, and that on 
their arrival at Fozah station, which is under Makarkah station, which lies on the 
frontiers between the Governorats of the Equator and Bahr-el-Gazal, they left all 
the slaves that were with them and went to Karkarwa. This was known by an 
interpreter, a soldier, and a servant, who were prisoners with the said rebels and 
had run away from them. Thinking that this was only a false pretending on the 
part of the rebels which they have made to deceive the Governorat, by making us 
feel safe in order not to be on our guard against them, and fearing lest their 
intention be to go by the way of Makarkah and come to Waldlay station by the 
way of Yamrigi, which is its last frontier to the south, and then suddenly attack 
the Governorat unaware, for it is very near to Makarkah from this way, in which 
case the soldiers will be between two forces of enemies, viz., the rebels and the 
natives, therefore I did not believe these sayings, but arose myself to the station 
of Waldlay and remained there, after making the necessary arrangements for the 
future. 

Being anxious about the employés of Boor Station, I wrote a third time to the 
said Major on the 22nd (No. 204), inquiring about what has been done, and 
whether he had sent the soldiers or not, and in case he has not yet done anything, 
to state the reasons for his delay. I wrote to him that if he, up to this time, had 
not sent the force to bring those employés, he will be responsible for any harm that 
may happen to them, as I have written to him many times about what was to be 
done, and he has not given an answer to my letters. 

Being, however, very anxious about the said employés, I wrote to him on the 
lith July (No. 185), informing him that 1 have sent him Fad] Allah Agha El Kadi, 
and ordered him that on his arrival to him he should give him the sufficient number 
of soldiers and send him to Boor station to see what has happened to them, if up to 
this time he has not sent the required force, and to write to me about what will be 
known concerning this important matter. On the 25th I received two letters from 
him (Nos. 285 and 291), saying that he had appointed two companies of soldiers to 
go with the above-mentioned Fadl Allah Agha El Kadi to Boor station, and that 
they have gone to the post of Kandkarwa, through the eastern bank, on their way to 
it, where they met with thirteen corporals and soldiers of those who were in that 
station. On inquiring of them about what took place there, they stated that they 
had suffered very hardly from hunger in that station, that the soldiers began to run 
away, and even Lieutenant Abd Allah Agha Ali El Asar ran away with some of the 
soldiers and women, and went to the rebels. Then they have buried what they 
could not carry of the ammunition in the graves of the dead, by order of its Agent, 
who arose with the remainder of the employés and soldiers to go to the seat of the 
Governorat. When they were on the way they were attacked by the rebelling 
populations, who surrounded them from all sides, killed them all, and captured all 
the arms and ammunition that were with them as well as the gun. Those thirteen 
men were the only survivors who could escape by running away. He stated that he 
sent Fadl Allah Agha El Kadi with 200 men, under their officers, to that place, as 
he had guaranteed to check the rebels and recover what they have robbed of the 
Government property, and that they have gone for this purpose. 

Now, if any one should like to inquire about the causes of the perishing of the 
employés of Boor station, he would see very plainly that those causes were, first, the 
Assistant of the Governorat, for he did not do as he was ordered many times, to 
remove them to the seat of the Governorat when he was sent especially for this 
purpose, but came back and left them while he had no excuses for so doing, but had 
accepted very weak excuses of those who did not know, or even think, about the 
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future, though he had himself seen with his own eyes that they were suffering fronr 
hunger and from their enemies. He was seconded in causing this damage by the 
Major of the Ist Battalion, who disobeyed at first, and would not send supports to 
the said station, as he was ordered many times, until they perished in the midst of 
their famine and troubles. The other wrong thing that this Major has done is his 
last sending 200 men of the soldiers when it was too late, and when everything has 
finished, which thing he did from want of decision, and without asking my permis- 
sion to do so; for if the rebels were strong at first, before their capturing guns and 
ammunition, how much more they were so after that. But these disobediences have 
become a nature to these persons, as they have delayed in the past, when they were 
ordered to remove the two stations of El Rol and Karkarwa; but they did not do 
anything of what they were ordered, whick delay caused the loss of great quantity 
of arms and ammunition at the said station of Karkarwa, though these stations 
were at last removed very easily by one Lieutenant and one corporal ; and if it 
were not for these two, those stations would have met with the fate of Boor station, 
as it was mentioned. 

To show the said Major his mistake, and the responsibility for what has 
happened to the employés of Boor station, | wrote him on the 26th (No. 281), in 
answer to his last letter, telling him that he was responsible not only for the 
perishing of Boor station first, but that he was also responsible for the soldiers and 
arms which he sent afterwards to that place without asking my permission, when 
there was but a little hope, after the rebels have captured our arms and ammunition 
and killed our men who were among them, so that they have become stronger than 
before. I ordered him to endeavour in sending spies for bringing news about the 
said force, even if it were by giving presents to the loyal natives, and to inform me 
of what he might know about them. 

These revolutions which have taken place in the Governorat and the rebellion 
which found place among’ most of the employés have caused the loss of much of the 
arms, ammunition, and incomes of the Government, such as ivory and other things 
that were in the stations which circumstances compelled us to suppress. Also the 
calamities which befell the employés, and the troubles that they have suffered, have 
ended with the death of some of them who left families and children who were to be 
supplied by the Government lest they should perish from want and hunger. We 
had also to issue rations and allowances to the families of the soldiers, in order to 
relieve them from care and make them free to defend the honour of the Govern- 
ment flag. Circumstances also rendered it necessary to promote some of the officers 
and men to higher degrees, to make them more actice in serving the Government for 
sowing the seeds of courage and honour, which have almost been routed out by the 
falsehoods of liars which frightened the soldiers and made them tremble from terror. 
Fearing lest these false reporters should gain their objects aimed at by their false- 
hood, I hastened to report about these things to the Government seat on this date, 
seeing that the Government had not opened these lands but with very great expenses 
and shedding rivers of blood for this purpose. It is a great shame for us to whom 
the Government has intrusted her subjects to keep, and whom she has honoured 
by ranks and gifts, not to be faithful to her, and shed the last drop of blood in our 
veins in serving and pleasing her, and in performing our duties to her. By the 
help of our merciful and great God, and by the high influence of our Government, 
and by the name of our honourable Sovereign His Highness the Khedive, we were 
able to preserve the honour of our Government flag up to this date, and accordingly 
I feel obliged to offer this Report to your Excellency, hoping that you will give it 
the honour of your reading it. As to the papers which contained the details of this, 
they were all forwarded to the seat of the Government with their respective appli- 
ations, 


(Signed) MOHAMED EMIN, 
September 1, 1885. Governor-General of the Equatorial Province. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 41. 


Major-General Grenfell to Sir E. Baring. 


Excellency, Head-quarters, Egyptian Army, Cairo, November 23, 1886. 
IN forwarding you a full translation of the Report recently received from Emin 
Bey, the Governor-General of the Equatorial Provinces, I have the honour to Jay 
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before your Excellency the circumstances which have led to the present position of 
this officer and the 4,000 loyal troops and refugees which are with him. 

It appears that Emin Bey has been cut off from communication with the outside 
world since April 1883, when the last steamer sailed for Khartoum. He then 
proceeded south-west to Karkarwa in order to quell disturbances which had arisen 
with the Sultan of Niam Niam, and to keep up communication with Makaraka, and 
prevent the road to Lakwa and Wadelay being cut. 

While thus occupied he received news that the Province of El Rohl was in a 
disturbed state, owing to a rising at Rhumbekh. This news necessitated the 
strengthening of the garrisons at Abak and Shambi. On the 27th July it appears 
that the garrison of Rhumbekh was massacred, and that Abdallah Agha Sudam 
and seventy men had been killed. Abak was in great distress, and had applied to 
the Mudirieh of Bahr-Gazal for assistance. 

On receiving this news, Emin Bey proceeded to Makaraka and ordered the 
Mamoor of that place to proceed to Rohl and to call en route for volunteers at 
Amadi, and to endeavour to quiet the district. Disturbances in the immediate 
vicinity of the Mudirieh at Lado made the presence of Emin Bey necessary there, 
and in consequence he proceeded to his head-quarters on the 23rd August. 

On the 6th October the Mamoor of Makaraka wrote from Rohl that he con- 
sidered 150 men sufficient for the defence of that post, and that Shambi and the 
neighbourhood were quiet. 

On the 15th December news was received from the Mamoor that he had 
succeeded in recapturing Rhumbekh, and had hoisted the Government flag. 
Differences appear to have arisen between the Mamoor of Makaraka and the 
Mamoor of Rohl, in consequence of which Emin Bey sent his Sub-Mudir to 
investigate the case. 

In the meantime, communication with Shambi was temporarily interrupted, 
but was eventually restored and a quantity of grain stored there. 

On the 18th February the Sub-Mudir wrote from Rohl that he had received a 
reinforcement of 450 men from Bahr-Gazal, and that he hoped to open up the road 
between Kak Hussem and Rhumbekh. As the Sub-Mudir appeared to make much 
unnecessary delay, Emin Bey sent him peremptory orders to proceed at once to 
Rhumbekh and thence to Shambi, taking as many troops as possible with him. 

On the 27th March, 1884, Emin Bey received news that the whole Province of 
Bahr-Gazal was in revolt, and that many of the stations were in great distress, In 
consequence of this, he ordered a large supply of cows to be handed over to the 
officer who had arrived from Bahr-Gazal, and gave instructions to the Sub-Mudir 
that he should assist Bahr-Gazal as much as possible in supplying it with food. On 
the Sub-Mudir making known his intention of marching on Shambi, the officer in 
command of the Bahr-Gazal reinforcement refused to go, as he had no orders from 
his Mudirieh, but he consented to give him 150 men. 

On the 28th March the Mudir of Bahr-Gazal wrote to Emin Bey, giving him 
an account of the defeat of Hicks Pasha, who had been killed with 36,000 men; 
that thirty-six guns had been lost, and that Slatin Bey, the Governor of Darfour, 
had surrendered to the Mahdi; also that he (Lupton Bey) was putting his Mudirieh 
in a state of defence. On the receipt of this news Emin Bey ordered the garrison 
of Labore to withdraw to Ebua, and the garrison of Foweira to withdraw to 
Wadelay, in the district of Dufli; also the garrison of Fibayik to withdraw to 
Dufli, and Bohr to be strengthened with a view to keeping open the road to Sobat. 

On the 8th April the Sub-Mudir wrote saying that he could not march to 
Shambi, as some tribes had revolted, and that, in consequence, he and his forces had 
returned to Rhumbekh, which he had fortified. Other Jetters, however, were received 
by Emin Bey which go to prove that the tribes in question had not revolted, and 
there was no doubt that the Sub-Mudir was disloyal. Emin Bey then ordered the 
Mamoor of Makaraka to take over the command from the Sub-Mudir and march at 
once to Shambi. 

On the 23rd May Emin Bey received a letter in English from Lupton Bey, the 
Mudir of Bahr-Gazal, stating that this would probably be his last letter, as the 
Mahdi had arrived within a few miles of the Mudirieh, and that though he intended 
to fight, he could not hope for success, and he advised Emin Bey to take immediate 
steps for the defence of his own province. 

On the 27th May Emin Bey received a letter from Karamallah, the Emir of 
the Mahdi, stating that both Slatin Bey and Lupton Bey had surrendered their 
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Muridiehs to the Mahdi. On receipt of this letter Emin Bey ordered a Council to 
assemble, who decided unanimously that the Equatorial Provinces should be given 
up, and that he, Emin Bey, the Kadi, and some of the principal Sheikhs should at 
once proceed to Bahr-Gazal to confer with the Emir Karamallah. Emin Bay had 
perforce to consent to this arrangement, but fortunately a fire broke out at his 
head-quarters, and making this the pretext for the assembling of another Council, 
it was decided that he should not go to interview Karamallah, but that the others 
should go. They left for Bahr-Gazal on the 3rd June, 1884. 

On the 7th June the Sub-Mudir wrote saying that the Mahdi and Karamallah 
had entered the Muderieh of Bahr-Gazal, that the troops had surrendered, that all 
the books and records of the Mudirieh had been burnt, and that letters from 
Karamallah had been received by the Sheikhs of Rhumbekh asking them to sur- 
render. Whereupon Emin Bey wrote to the Sub-Mudir, ordering him to withdraw 
to the head-quarters of the Mudirieh with his whole force, if he was assured that 
the inhabitants of the districts were disloyal. 

On the 13th June Emin Bey received news that the Mamoor of Makaraka had 
gone over to the enemy with a large number of the inhabitants, and had left for 
Bahr-Gazal. 

On receipt of this news Emin Bey ordered the Sub-Mudir to relieve the Rohl 
garrison, vii Amadi, which is the junction of the Bahr-Gazal road with that leading 
to Lado; he also ordered the garrison at Karkarwa to retire on Makaraka, which 
latter station should be fortified. The Sub-Mudir, instead of carrying out his 
orders, returned to Lado on the plea of his being ill. In consequence the Mamoor 
of Rohl was ordered to carry out the withdrawal to Amadi. It subsequently 
transpired that this Mamoor was unreliable, and, in consequence, the Mamoor of 
Keeri (Captain Farag Yousef) was appointed in his place. 

On the 8th November Captain Farag Yousef reported that the Rohl garrison 
had arrived at Amadi, 

On the 19th he again reported that he had encountered the rebels, and had 
gained a victory over them, killing several of their Chiefs, among them Karkotli, 
the elephant-hunter. 

A second battle was fought on the 14th, and another on the 17th, in all of 
which the rebels were repulsed. 

On the 2nd December, however, he was attacked, and lost three officers and 
eight men, and he asked for more ammunition. 

On the 6th January Osman Arbab, a Delegate from Bahr-Gazal, wrote saying 
that Karamallah had received large reinforcements under Brinji Zoobair, and that 
he gave him (Emin Bay) ten days to surrender. He also stated that he was 
sending him a present of an Indian robe (the present was burnt en route, and was 
subsequently discovered to have contained some poisonous substance, by which it 
was intended to kill Emin Bey). To this summons Emin Bey replied that he 
would be glad to see him in the Mudirieh and come to terms with him. 

On the 2nd February, 1885, the Wakeel of the Muadirieh returned from Bohr, 
giving a lamentable account of the garrison at that station, who had been sub- 
sisting for some time on the skins of animals. The Wakeel had called on them to 
leave Bohr, and go to the head-quarters, but they refused to abandon their wives 
and families, and in consequence he left them. 

During this “time letters were frequently received from the Governor at 
Amadi, reporting many actions, in most of which he had been successful. 

Up to March several letters passed between Emin Bey and the Governor of 
Amadi, and many plans for the relief of the latter place were formed, but came to 
nothing. 

Eventually the Governor of Amadi reported, on the 24th March, that the town 
was Closely invested, and that the road to Koufi was cut. Orders were then given 
to Keeri and to Lawwa, near Regaff, to send reinforcements to Amadi. The 
Mamoor of Makaraka was also ordered to reinforce Amadi, if possible (eventually 
114 men and 70 rifles left Makaraka for Amadi), the idea being to form a junction 
of these two forces and intercept the rebels to thesouth of Amadi. Neither of these 
expeditions succeeded, and on approaching Amadi both were repulsed, Captain 
Youseif Agha returned with some of the wounded to Makaraka, and while there 
one of the Amadi garrison arrived and reported that the town had fallen after the 
garrison had been reduced by starvation ; this news was subsequently confirmed. 


Upwards of two-thirds of the total garrison of the province was collected at Amadi 
at the time of its fall. 
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All attention was now turned to the defence of Makaraka, which became the 
western limit of the province. 

On the 1st April, 1885, Emin Bey assembled a Council at the Mudirieh, at 
which it was resolved to evacuate the whole of the southern provinces, and to hold 
only the stations of Keeri, Bari, Ragaff, Gondokoro, and Bohr, in addition to Lado 
and Makaraka. 

Emin Bey states that he was adverse to evacuating the southern provinces, as 
he knew that it would be the only means of getting news through to Egypt via 
Zanzibar ; but he refrained from expressing his views owing to the uncertain feeling 
of the garrison. Orders were sent to the Commander at Makaraka to resist as long 
as possible, but when convinced of the impossibility of retaining his position any 
longer, he should retire to the Mudirieh. Orders were also sent to the Governor of 
the Southern Provinces to evacuate Fatiko and Wadelay, and send the garrisons to 
reinforce Keeri and Bohr. 

The garrison of Labireh was ordered to Bedden and Ragaff. 

On the 30th April, 1885, Karamallah wrote from Amadi to Emin Bey informing 
him of what had happened, and calling on him to surrender. Other letters were 
also received which indicated that the Slave Trade was in full vigour. 

On the 11th May the Commander of Makaraka reported that the Committee he 
had assembled were unanimous in advising the abandonment of Makaraka and the 
withdrawal to the Mudirieh. 

Lengthy correspondence was also carried on between Emin Bey and the 
Governor of the Southern Provinces. The latter strongly recommended the reten- 
tion of the southern provinces, but Emin Bey was firm in adhering to his original 
plan, viz., to keep the northern provinces as long as there was a possibility of 
reopening communication with Khartoum and Egypt. 

On the 15th May information was received that a fight had occurred at Deemo, 
on the road from Makaraka to Lado, which had resulted in a victory for the 
Government. 

On the 18th May he received a letter from Karamallah stating that Khartoum 
had been taken by the Mahdi on Monday, the 21st January, 1885 (9th Rabbi 
Akhir, 1302); that the entire population, with the exception of the women and 
children, had been massacred, and that Gordon had been killed. 

On the 20th May| information was received that the Makaraka garrison. had 
reached Ragaff in safety. 

After the fall of Khartoum it became apparent to Emin Bey that it would be 
useless to attempt to return to Khartoum, and he therefore issued a counter-order 
cancelling the evacuation of the southern provinces, 

The former garrisons of Makaraka, Amadi, and Karwayah were formed into a 
battalion of eight companies, which were stationed at Ragaff, Bedden, Karkarwal, 
and Keeri. 

On the 10th May Emin Bey made a final appeal to the Bohr garrison, which 
was ineffectual. 

Some rebels had arrived at Karkarwa, and Emin Bey, fearing that they would 
come to Wadelay vid Yamirigi, determined to transfer the garrison to that station 
without delay. ‘This was effected on the 11th July. Information was in due course 
received that the garrison at Bohr, after suffering greatly from want of food, at last 
started for the Mudirieh, but were intercepted by the rebels en route, and most of 
them were killed. 

Emin Bey winds up his Report on the 1st September, 1885, with a general 
statement that he has done all in his power to uphold the Egyptian flag, and that 
he will continue to do so as Jong as possible. He states that the Government is 
still respected in the districts, and that the name of His Highness the Khedive is 
still paramount. 

Under the existing state of affairs in the Soudan, all idea of sending relief to 
Emin Bey via the Nile must be abandoned. 

That some effort to release this gallant Governor and the soldiers and refugees 
who are with him [sic] is beyond a question, but the difficulties of sending him:even 
temporary assistance appear to be very considerable, and to attempt to extricate 
him and his followers from their present position and effect their return to Egypt 
would be a very arduous and costly undertaking. 

It would appear that the only way to effect the withdrawal would be via 
Victoria Nyanza to Zanzibar, over ground which is practically unexplored except 
by a few men such as Speke and Grant. From the little that is known of. this 
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country, it would seem that there are many obstacles to overcome, but which might 
be surmounted by a judicious policy on the part of the Mission which might be 
dispatched for the relief of Emin Bey. 

The chief difficulty from all accounts lies in the son of M’tesa, the King of 
Uganda, whom Emin Bey reports as being hostile to him. The Sultan of Kaba- 
rega, however, whose country lies to the north-west of Uganda, is friendly. As 
news is being now received more regularly from Emin Bey, it might be possible to 
effect his withdrawal by political means, and with this object in view I have the 
honour to suggest to your Excellency the project of, in the first instance, 
dispatching to Zanzibar some high Egyptian official who might negotiate with 
Sayeed Bargash, the present Sultan, whose relations with the present Khedive are, 
I am told, of a cordial nature, through the intermediary of the British Consul. 
The object of these negotiations would be to arrange for a Mission, to consist of a 
certain number of officers, both English and native, with a fairly strong escort of 
eee men (say, Bashi-Bazouks and negroes), who would be in possession of the 
ullest powers to deal with the various Sultans, and would be in a position to 
disburse money to those willing to assist the Mission, 

I have only ventured to suggest this idea to your Excellency as a possible 
means of effecting the relief of a man who has proved himself a truly loyal and 
heroic subject of His Highness the Khedive’s Government, and who merits all the 
assistance that it is possible to give him in carrying out the most difficult operation 
of retiring with the loyal soldiers and refugees who are with him from the heart of 
Central Africa. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) F, GRENFELL, Major-General, 
Sirdar, Egyptian Army. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 41. 


Map attached to preceding Report. 


No. 42. 
Mr. J. T. Wills to the Earl of Iddesleigh—(Received November 29.) 


My Lord, 2, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, November 25, 1886. 

HAS your attention been directed to the Mobangi as a route by which in all 
probability Emin Bey’s province can be reached easily, peaceably, and cheaply ? 

The Mobangi is a newly-discovered tributary of the Congo. Its middle course has 
not been explored, or, rather, though it probably has been explored within the last few 
months, we do not know the results, and the explorer is not due back here in England 
till about February next. The surveys of the upper course made by Dr. Junker are with 
him, now at, or just approaching, Zanzibar. Higher up still in Emin Bey’s province 
the Mobangi (there called Welle Makua) is a fine navigable river, already navigated and 
surveyed. 

[t is highly probable that it is navigable continuously throughout, from Stanley 
Pool. If so, Emin Bey, if preserved till navigation is opened up, will be able to send 
down ivory by this route enough to pay the expenses of his Government; and it is 
highly probable in that case that a Company can be started here to trade in ivory on 
its head-waters, and to take over the task of governing and protecting Emin Bey’s 
province, if Egypt consents to delegate her authority to such hands. Access by this 
route is peaceable. 

This would secure the back entrance (so to speak) of the Egyptian Soudan, and a 
most valuable ivory trade, to English enterprise. 

I believe that 150,000/. worth per annum of ivory could be got from inside the 
known limits of the Khedive’s provinces in the Congo Basin by this route. This ivory 
trade was an Egyptian Government monopoly disputed only by slave-hunters. In Emin 
Bey’s province this monopoly is now, and has always been since 1874, contiuousiy 
asserted. If such a route is opened up it will be of very great value indeed. Ivory is 
worth nearly 1,000. a-ton in London, and even now (without a railway to Stanley Pool) 
the cost of carriage from Stanley Pool here is only 40/. a-ton. A railway is pretty sure 
to be made to Stanley Pool from the sea before long. 
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The Congo State has no rights whatever on the Mobangi. Germany made an 
agreement with the Congo State limiting the future operations of each party in annexing 
districts by consent of the native or other Rulers, by which Germany left the State free to 
act south of latitude 4° N. and west of 30° E. longitude. France made a similar Treaty. 
Italy, Great Britain and Egypt made none. The free trade clauses of the Berlin Treaty 
affect English traders south of latitude 4° N. right across the whole continent, but Egypt, 
not being a signatory, is not bound either north or south of that line, 

With Government assistance of a certain definite amount a private enterprise of the 
kind mentioned could probably be successfully started for the permanent maintenance of 
Emin Bey’s province, as soon as the results of the explorations alluded to are known. 
Emin Bey, however, should be communicated with, if possible, and the services of 
Dr. Junker, who has great influence on the Upper Mobangi, should be secured at 
once. 
I collected all the accessible information on the Mobangi, on Emin Bey’s province, 
and on Dr. Junker’s explorations some time ago, in reference to a Soudan Company. I 
should be happy to place it at your Lordship’s disposal. 

Your, &c. 
(Signed) J. T. WILLS. 


No. 43. 
Memorandum by Sir P. Anderson. 


FROM conversation with Mr. Mackinnon I gather that his objection to direct 
communication with the Egyptian Government rests on his fear of delay. 

It appears from Emin’s despatches to Cairo, received yesterday, that a considerable 
proportion of the Egyptian troops would be willing to settle in the Equatorial Provinces, 
and that the proportion that would come away with the civilian officials would not be 
very large. 

Mr. Mackinnon explains his idea to be (as I understand him) :— 

Stanley would go as a private agent of a private Company, who send him at their, 
and his, own risk on an expedition in which they take an interest. 

As he is going to try to communicate with Emin, he offers to take communications 
from the Egyptian Government to their Governor, and to help the latter in withdrawal 
if that Government orders him to withdraw. He expects to be paid for this work. 

If he fails, the Egyptian Government lose their money, otherwise are no worse off 
than they were before. 

If he succeeds, they rescue their last Soudan garrison, or at least so many of them 
as wish to retire, and thenceforth wash their hands of the Equatorial Provinces. 

Mr. Mackinnon holds that the blacks of the lakes are so much less formidable than 
the Soudan Arabs that, to a traveller of Stanley’s character, the risk could not be 
compared to that of a Soudan expedition. The danger would not be so great as those 
he has repeatedly faced; but that if he lost his life there would be no more obliga- 
tion on the British Government to avenge him than there is to avenge Bishop 
Hannington. 

H. P. A. 

Foreign Office, November 30, 1886. 


No. 44, 
The Scottish Geographical Society to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received December 3.) 


My Lord, 80 a, Princes Street, Edinburgh, December 3, 1886. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose, for your Lordship’s information, copy of the 
translation of a letter received by me yesterday from the Vice-President of the Milan 
African Exploration Society. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) ARTHUR SILVA WHITE, Secretary. 
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Letter received December 2, 1886, by the Secretary of the Scottish Geographical Society, 
from the “ Societa d’Esplorazione Commerciale in Africa ” in Milan. 


(Translation.) Milan, November 29, 1886. 

WE learn from the newspapers that your (honourable) Society is organizing an 
expedition for the purpose of conveying succour to the English Missions on the Equatorial 
Lakes and to Emin Bey. Our Society, which has in those regions one of its brave 
delegates, Captain Casati (from whom, after three years of anxious silence, it has just 
received letters imploring assistance), desires, as far as its means allow, to proceed to 
Casati’s relief. It would propose, by means of some Arab firm established at Zanzibar, 
well known, and in relations with the interior, to offer a reward of some thousands of 
lire (francs) to whoever would undertake the task of conveying to Casati the assistance 
available and required. This seems to us the safest and most economical method, But 
if your Society is proposing better measures, we should be glad if it would communicate 
them to us, in order to unite our common forces so as to facilitate the result. 

Hoping a prompt and favourable reply, with, &c. 


(Signed) CESARI ROSSI, Vice-President. 

The Scottish Geographical Society, 
Edinburgh. 
ee eae SS LE, es Sane eae Oe Se 
No. 45. 
The Earl of Iddesileigh to Sir E. Baring. 

(Africa.) 
(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, December 3, 1886, 9 P.M. 


THE friends of Emin Bey are organizing a small Committee to set on foot 
an expedition of a purely pacific character for his relief. They will raise 10,000/. for 
the purpose, and will take all responsibility on themselves, if Egyptian Government will 
give a similar sum. 

The expedition to be directed by Mr. H. M. Stanley. 

We approve, and have told the parties that we understand Egyptian Government 
agree. 


er — 


No. 46, 


The Earl of Iddesleigh to Sir E. Baring. 


(No. 15. Africa, Ext.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, December 3, 1886. 

I HAVE informed you to-day, by telegraph, that some private persons personally 
interested in Emin Bey are organizing a small Committee with the view of setting on 
foot an expedition for his relief of a purely pacific character. The sum of 10,000/. will 
be raised by them for the purpose, and they will take on themselves all responsibility, 
provided that a similar sum is given by the Egyptian Government. 

The expedition will be under the direction of Mr. H. M. Stanley. 

Her Majesty's Government approve the proposal, and the persons by whom the 
offer is made have been informed that it is understood by us that the agreement of the 
Egyptian Government is assured. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) IDDESLEIGH. 
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No. 47. 


Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received December 4, 10°30 A.M.) 


(Africa.) 
(Telegraphic.) Cairo, December 4, 1886. 
YOUR telegram of yesterday. 
Egyptian Government fully concur in arrangement, and. agree to contribute 
10,0001. 


No. 4:7 a. 


The Earl of Iddesleigh to Sir E. Baring. 


(No. 16. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, December 4, 1886. 

WITH reference to my preceding despatch of this Series, I inclose copy of the letter 
in which Mr. Mackinnon made his proposal respecting the relief of Emin Bey.* 

I inclose also papers relating to the subject, which have been printed for confi- 
dential use.t 

T am, &e. 
(Signed) IDDESLEIGH. 


No. 478. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—( Received December 6.) 


(No. 21. Africa.) 
My Lord, Cairo, November 28, 1886. 
WITH reference to my despatch No. 19, Africa, of the 25th instant, respecting the 
proposed relief of Emin Bey, I have the honour to inclose herewith to your Lordship 
copy of a telegram which, at the request of the Egyptian Government, I have forwarded 
to Her Majesty’s Consul at Zanzibar for transmission to Emin Bey. 
I haye, &e. 


(Signed) EK. BARING. 


Inclosure in No. 47 s. 
Str E. Baring to Acting Consul-General Holmwood. 


(Telegraphic.) Cairo, November 28, 1886. 

PLEASE send following message from President Council of Ministers to Emin 
Bey by sure and early opportunity. 

Message begins :-— 

“Your letters of July received. His Highness the Khedive, in order to show his 
appreciation of the good services rendered, desires you to express his thanks to the loyal 
Egyptian troops, and in recognition of your services has promoted you to the rank of 
Pasha. 

“You are authorized to retire from the Mudirieh to the best position for ultimate 
withdrawal vid, Zanzibar when circumstances allow. 

“Any troops and refugees who desire to remain where they are should be permitted 
to do so. Fuller instructions and details will follow by post. A letter has been written 
to Sultan Kabarega desiring his assistance. 

“Every effort will be made for the dispatch and safe-conduct of letters. Endeavour 
to keep us well informed,” 

Message ends. 

Please report date of this message leaving Zanzibar. 


SS 
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No. 48. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Deedes to Sir Villiers Lister —(Received December 6.) 


Sir, War Office, December 4, 1886. 
WITH reference to previous correspondence, I am directed by the Secretary of 
State for War to forward, for the information of the Earl of Iddesleigh, the inclosed letter 
which has been received from Mr. Joseph Thomson, offering to conduct an expedition 
by the Masai country to the relief of Emin Bey, together with a copy of the remarks of 
General Brackenbury, of the Intelligence Department of this Office, thereon. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. G. DEEDES. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 48. 
Mr. J. Thomson to General Brackenbury. 


Dear Sir, 178, Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris, November 26, 1887. 

SINCE I had the honour to be consulted by you as to the chances of reaching 
Emin Bey with assistance, my views have become more decided on the matter. Then I 
was taken somewhat by surprise, but now that I have had time to think over it, I have 
been able to take a vastly more hopeful view of the situation. You have no doubt seen 
the plan which I sketched in the “Times” a few days ago. Of course it is open to a 
great deal of modification, according to what the Government determine to do in the 
matter. My reason for writing, however, at present is chiefly to offer myself as a 
candidate for the leadership of an expedition. I may be permitted to remind you that I 
have now made four expeditions into Central Africa, each one of which has been signally 
successful and unblackened by a single mishap. 

I understand Stanley has offered himself, but I need hardly remind you that he is 
an American, 

In any case, I am sure I may depend on you bringing my name forward in the 
proper quarters. 

If an expedition was started at once through the Masai country of the dimensions I 
have sketched in the “Times,” Emin Bey should be reached within seven months from 
the date of commencing preparations. 

Begging your most favourable consideration, I remain, &c. 


(Signed) JOSEPH THOMSON. 
eS Es SL! HSCs A 
Inclosure 2 in No. 48. 


Memorandum by General Brackenbury. 


[ HAVE recently pointed out that the danger for a relief expedition by this route 
lies in the fact that the country between the north-east corner of Victoria Nyanza Lake 
and the point to be reached is unexplored and probably swampy, and that in Consul- 
General Holmwood’s despatch he states that Emin Bey has lost many troops in trying to 
open up a way in this direction. 


SLA 
No. 49. 


The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—( Received 
December 6.) 


My Lord, 55, New Broad Street, London, December 4, 1886. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
held yesterday afternoon under the presidency of the Chairman of the Society, 
Mr. Edmund Sturge, it was unanimously resolved, after a discussion, in which the 
following gentlemen took a prominent part: Sir T. F, Buxton, Bart., W. H. Wylde, Esq., 
C.M.G., Sir F. J. Goldsmid, K.C.S.1., Rev. Horace Waller, James Long, Esq., &c, : 

That your Lordship should be asked kindly to receive a deputation from this Society 
and its friends to confer with your Lordship, as representing Her Majesty’s Government, 
as to the best means to be taken for affording relief to Dr. Emin Bey, with whom it is 
stated that the Italian explorer, Captain Casati, is also detained by want of means, 

As it is important that no time should be lost in the adoption of the necessary steps, 
Iam instructed to ask that your Lordship will, if possible, fix upon some day between 
the 9th and 18th instant inclusive, in order that Dr. R. W. Felkin may be able to join 
the deputation, and give to your Lordship the benefit of his personal experience of the 
Equatorial Province and its Governor, as it is believed that he is the only Englishman 
now resident in this country who has had actual knowledge of that province under the 
rule of Emin Bey. 

By order of the Committee. 


I have, &c. 


(Signed) CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
—_——— 
No. 50. 


Mr. Gosselin to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received December 6.) 


(No. 41. Africa.) : 
My Lord, Brussels, December 5, 1886. 

THIS morning’s “‘Mouvement Géographique” publishes an article on the 
various routes by which it would be possible for a relief expedition, if organized, 
to reach Emin Bey; and argues that the difficulties to be encountered would be less 
vid the Congo and Yambouga, than those which will have to be met, if the expedition 
starts from the Hast Coast and attempts to reach Wadelai through the Uganda 
country. 

Bearing in mind the recent check experienced by the Congo Administration 
at the Stanley Falls Station, it would appear doubtful whether the line of march 
advocated in this article, copy of which I have the honour to inclose, is at this 
moment to be recommended, 

M. van Ectvelde, as I reported in my despatch No. 40, Africa, Confidential, of the 
25th ultimo, admitted that the Government had fears as to the attitude which might 
now be assumed towards Europeans by the populations on the right bank of the 
Congo in the neighbourhood of the Arouhouimi River. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) MARTIN GOSSELIN. 


IEE 


Inclosure in No. 50. 
Extract from “ Le Mouvement Géographique” of December 5, 1886. 


La Voir pu Coneo.—En treize heures, on peut aller de Banana & Matadi par 
steamer. I] faut quinze & vingt jours pour suivre la route pédestre jusqu’A Léopold- 
ville. Le steamer “ Le Stanley” n’a mis derniérement que vingt-sept jours pour 
remonter le Congo depuis Léopoldville jusqu’al’Arouhouimi. Enfin, Stanley, lorsqu’il 
a exploré cette riviére, l’a remontée jusqu’d Yambouga, en deux jours. 

En supposant que des mesures puissent étre prises pour préparer les correspon- 
dances, les hommes nécessaires, et que rien ne vienne contrarier une marche rapide, on 
voit qu’on pourrait, en trente-cinq ou quarante jours—mettons deux mois,—faire 
franchir 4 une expédition la distance qui sépare Banana de Yambouga, au pied des 
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premiers rapides de |’Arouhouimi. Et cela sans grandes fatigues, le voyage s’effectuant 
presque entiérement par eau. 

La, il est vrai, on se trouve au seuil de l’inconnu. Mais cet inconnu est loin 
d’étre aussi effrayant que le connu de l’Ounyoro ou de l’Ouganda. Stanley et Grenfell 
nont rencontré sur ’Arouhouimi que des populations paisibles et, au surplus, cet 
inconnu ne s’étend que jusqu’A Sanga, soit 225 kilom. Sanga, en effet, est la 
résidence d’un chef qui recut hospitaliérement Junker, et la région située 4 lest a été 
parcourue par ce voyageur, par Casati, et, en partie, par Emin Bey. Elle est habitée 
par des tribus pacifiques, oh ces voyageurs sont connus et ot la caravane de secours 
trouverait, vraisemblablement, bon accueil, des vivres, et des guides. 

[Il n’y a pas A se faire illusion; des retards et des difficultés de diverses natures 
surgiront toujours et partout, quelle que soit la voie que l’on choisisse; mais nous 
croyons quiils seront beaucoup moindres par la route du Congo et de l’Arouhouimi 
que par celle du Massai et de ’Ounyanyembé, qui vont se buter toutes deux 4 
POuganda et & l’Ounyoro. 

Quant 4 la rapidité avec laquelle Wadelai pourrait étre atteint, il nous parait hors 
de doute qu’elle serait plus grande par le Congo et l’Arouhouimi que par la céte 
Orientale. En cing mois, par la premiére des deux voies, il serait peut-étre possible 
d’atteindre le camp d’Emin Bey; étant donnée la situation de la région située entre 
les Lacs Victoria et Albert, il n’est pas permis d’espérer aller aussi vite, il s’en faut de 
beaucoup, par la seconde. 

Nous ne parlerons que pour mémoire de la route de l’Oubangi, le probléme de son 
identité avec l’Ouellé n’étant pas encore vérifié. Mais la question de la voie a choisir 
se simplifierait certes beaucoup si l’on apprenait un de ces jours que de Léopoldville, 
une expédition de secours peut se rendre, en bateau, directement jusqu’au pied des 
rapides du Kibali (Ouellé supérieur). Il ne resterait plus alors que 250 kilom. environ 
i, franchir pédestrement, 4 travers une région plus ou moins connue, pour atteindre 


Wadelai. 
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No. 51. 
Sir Viliters Lister to Mr. J. T. Wills. 


Sir, Foreign Office, December 6, 1886. 

[ AM directed by the Earl of Iddesleigh to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of 
your letter of the 25th ultimo, in which you supply information respecting the value of 
the Mobangi River as a means of communication with Emin Bey. 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER, 


No. 52. 


The Earl of Iddesleigh to Acting Consul-General Holmwood. 
(No. 41.) 
(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, December 7, 1886, 5:25 p.m. 
MACKINNON is organizing private expedition under Stanley for relief of Emin. 
Egyptian Government contribute 10,000/. 
Scheme has been approved by Her Majesty’s Government. 


a 
No. 53. 


Sir J. Pauncefote to Acting Consul-General Holmwood. 


(No. 165. Ext. 41.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, December 7, 1886. 

YOU were this day informed, by telegram, that some private gentlemen, of whom 
Mr. Mackinnon, the Chairman of the British India Steam Navigation Company, is the 
head, are, with the approval of Her Majesty’s Government, making arrangements with 
Mr. Stanley to lead an expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha. To the expenses oF 
this scheme the Egyptian Government have agreed to contribute 10,0001. 

Iam, &e. 
(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


a 


No. 54. 
Sir J. Pauncefote to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


Sir, Foreign Office, December 8, 1886. 

I AM directed by the Earl of.Iddesleigh to state to you, in reply to your letter of 
the 4th instant, that his Lordship regrets that absence from London will prevent him 
from receiving a deputation on the subject of the relief of Dr. Emin, who has recently 
been raised by the Khedive to the rank of Pasha. 

I am, however, to inform the Society that provision is being made to secure the 
result which the Society advocate. Some private persons in this country have offered to 
organize a relief expedition, of a pacific character, under the guidance of Mr. H. M. 
Stanley. The offer has been approved by Her Majesty's Government, and a sum of 
money will be given in aid by the Egyptian Government. 

I am, &c, 


(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
serene weg TE ee a OS a ES ESET OT? TANS ET 
No. 56. 


Sir J. Pauncefote to Sir R. Thompson. 


Sir, Foreign Office, December 8, 1886. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Iddesleigh to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 4th instant, respecting the relief of Emin, who has been raised by the Khediye to 
the rank of Pasha; and J am to state that a private expedition is being organized under 
the direction of Mr. Mackinnon, and with the approval of Her Majesty’s Government. 
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The expedition, which will be led by Mr. H. M. Stanley, will receive a grant in aid of 
10,0001. from the Egyptian Government. 
I am, &ce. 
(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


Ee ie Se es, CERRO es IR ee ee ens Senne ee ete ee See 
No. 55*. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received December 10, 4°15 P.M.) 


(No. 190.) 
(Telegraphic.) Cairo, December 10, 1886, 2 P.M. 

FOLLOWING from Holmwood to-day :— 

“Have arranged to employ small party of Junker’s followers to take Emin’s 
letters to Uganda. Junker thinks they can arrange transmission to Wadelai. I have 
informed Emin of expedition that is being organized. Junker will arrive Cairo 
8th January.” 


The Scottish Geograghical Society (Dundee) to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Recewed 
December 11.) 


My Lord, University, St. Andrews, N.B., December 10, 1886. 

AT a meeting of the Scottish Geographical Society held in Dundee on Tuesday, 
the 7th December, the following Resolution was proposed, seconded, and carried by 
acclamation :— 

«That this meeting, having heard of the present position of Dr. Emin Bey in the 
Egyptian Equatorial Provinces, and the reasons which urgently call for his support, 
are of opinion that means should now be employed by Her Majesty’s Government to 
fulfil the obligations under which they rest towards Emin Bey and his beleaguered 
earrison. 

«Phat the Chairman of this meeting be requested to forward this Resolution to 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.” 

In accordance with the last portion of the Resolution, I now, as Chairman of that 
meeting, beg to forward the Resolution, and to bespeak your careful consideration 
of it. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) JAMES DONALDSON. 


ee ra ae aE Enna a eR ST 
No. 57. 
Mr. Mackinnon to Mr. H. M. Stanley.—({Communicated to the Foreign Office, December 11.) 


(Telegraphic. ) London, December 11, 1886. 
YOUR plan and offer accepted. Authorities approve funds provided. Business 
urgent. Come promptly. Reply. 


ee ee 


No. 58. 
Mr. H. M. Stanley to Mr. Mackinnon.—( Communicated to the Foreign Office, December 13.) 
(Telegraphic.) New York, December 13, 1886. 


JUST received Monday’s cablegrams. Many thanks. Everything all right. Will 
cail per “ Hider ” 8 o’clock Wednesday morning. If good weather and barring accidents 
arrive 22nd December Southampton. It is only one month’s delay after all. Tell 
authorities prepare Holmwood, Zanzibar, and Seyyid Barghash. Best compliments 
to you. 


ee ee 


No. 59. 
Mr. Harrison Smith to Sir J. Pauncefote-—(Received December 14.) 
Sir, “Vernon,” at Portsmonth, December 11, 1886. 


I RECENTLY had the honour to submit, under cover to Mr. Sanderson, a draft 
proposal for the relief of Emin Pasha by way of Abyssinia. 
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It now appears from a telegram, dated Zanzibar, the 10th instant, that Emin Pasha 
has established daily communication by steamer with Lado, which, by the Nile, is 
250 miles north of Wadelai. 

This fact very much favours my argument that the relief should be carried out by 
the northern route, as it shows that Emin is better able to move north than south, and 
I consider it most probable that, if assured of being met at Fashoda, he could reach 
that place either by steamer, or by advancing, one by one, along the positions occupied 
by Gordon Pasha in 1874-75. 

For a formal recognition of sovereignty over a territory inclosed by a line drawn 
north from Gallabat to Kassala, and thence, through Keren, to Ailet, the King of 
Abyssinia would undoubtedly render all the assistance needed to insure a successful 
and inexpensive completion of the project under discussion. 

This frontier in the hands of Abyssinia, the King being controlled by the advice 
of England, would give us another very advantageous base from which to carry out a 
pacific tranquillization of the Soudan. 

If apology is needed for troubling you in this matter, I would beg respectfully to 
allow my interest in Egypt, the Soudan, and Abyssinia to plead it for me, in the trust 
that that interest is not wholly unknown to Her Majesty’s Government. 

T have, &e. 
(Signed) fH. F. HARRISON SMITH, 
Recently Her Majesty’s Envoy to Abyssinia. 


No. 60. 


The Earl of Iddesleigh to Sir E. Baring. 
(Africa. ) 
(Telegraphic. ) Foreign Office, December 14, 1886, 3°40 p.m. 
YOUR telegram of 10th. 
How will expense be met of small party to be sent by Holmwood to take 
letters to Emin ? 
Amount must not be deducted from Egyptian contribution to Stanley expedition. 
Stanley leaves America for England at once. 


No. 61. 
The Earl of Iddesleigh to Sir E. Baring. 


(No. 18. Africa. Ext.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, December 14, 1886. 

WITH reference to your telegram of the 10th instant, you were this day asked by 
telegraph how the Egyptian Government proposed to meet the cost of the small party 
to be sent to Emin Pasha by Mr. Holmwood. 

You were further informed that the sum to be expended on this expedition should 
not be deducted from the amount which the Egyptian Government have promised to 
contribute towards the expenses of the expedition which is to be conducted by 
Mr. H, M. Stanley. 

T am, &c. 
(Signed) IDDESLEIGH. 


No. 62. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received December 15, 11 A.M.) 


(Africa.) 

(Telegraphic.) Cairo, December 15, 1886. 
YOUR telegram of yesterday. 
The expense of sending the letter is estimated by Molmwood at 351. 
This will be paid by the Egyptian Government outside contribution of 10,000/. 


to Stanley expedition. 
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No. 63. 


Ectracts from Letters from Mr. A. M. Mackay, Baganda, to the Church Missionary Society, 
Salisbury Square. 


(1.)—To General Hutchinson, dated Buganda, May 2, 1886. 


My dear Sir, 

I HAVE to acknowledge receipt of two letters from you, one forwarded by Dr. 
Fischer from Kageye, the other sent on by our Agents in Zanzibar, regarding collec- 
tions for the Royal Museum of Berlin. 

Several years ago, I received a communication from Dr. Bastian, wanting curios, 
but T took no action in the matter, especially as no provision was guaranteed by that 
gentleman wherewith to defray the necessary expenses, while I had received no 
communication from the House authorizing me to do anything in the way of making 
collections of merely ethnological interest. 

Now that we have your sanction, we shall be very glad to purchase any native 
curios that we come across, and forward them, as you direct, to the German 
Consulate in Zanzibar. Mr. Muxworthy writes that he has sent up country a quantity 
of barter goods for this purpose. 

As to Dr. Fischer, I am sorry to say that we were unable to render him the 
assistance, iec., directly, which you asked of us. He arrived at Kageye at a most 
inauspicious time, just after the murder of the Bishop, and when the feeling of hostility 
to foreign intruders, especially Germans, was very strong. We believed we were acting 
wisely in advising Dr. Fischer not to come this way. Our king had proved guilty of 
the deepest treachery and cruelty, while the relations between this conntry and 
Bunyoro were too unfriendly to render it probable that a traveller could pass safely 
from the one country into the other. 

Subsequent events have fully proved the truth of our surmises. War was soon 
after declared by the Baganda against Kabarega. The expedition has returned by no 
means very successful, as the Baganda Commander-in-chief was slain, while Kabarega 
is said to be building a new capital. 

Dr. Fischer seems to have rounded the east shore of the Nyanza, and to be now 
making for Dr. Emin’s capital vii Bukedi. Rumours are pre valent here of a European 
with many followers being in Busoga. Probably enough Fischer. I only hope he 
will reach Dr. Emin’s in safety. 

Of Dr. Junker I cannot speak very definitely. We did our utmost to get Mwanga 
to consent to his being brought here, and a messenger was sent by the King for that 
purpose. One of the letters which I gave that messenger for Dr. Junker, I have good 
reason to believe, reached his hands. 

When the Baganda reached the place where Dr. Junker had been encamped, they 
found he had gone. He seems to have returned north to join Emin, as I advised him 
to do, until the war should be over. There seems now every probability that Fischer 
will join Junker somewhere in the neighbourhood of Lado. If they are wise, they will 
then make for the coast by a route to the north-east of this, and avoid this country 
altogether. 

Considering the somewhat extensive reach of country more or less under the rule 
of King Mwanga, it is necessary that the character of this eccentric potentate should 
be well known. Future visitors to this neighbourhood can then be somewhat on their 
guard regarding what they may expect from him. 

From all that I have been able to read of the character of Theebaw, ex-King of 
Burmah, he and Mwanga present strong points of resemblance. In former days, 
when the Burmah boot and shoe difficulty brought that King into notoriety, I used to 
think that Mutesa had a good deal of the Theebaw about him. But Mwanga has 
more. Youth may be an excuse for some of his foibles, but he seems to get only 
worse as he finds his power more secure. He promised better at first than he does 
to-day, while the evil practice of smoking “ bangh”’ which he indulges in tends only to 
render his capricious fits more dangerous to human life. 

I fear that little was thought in England of the cruel murder of the three 
Christian lads in January of last year. “They were only natives,” and as such might 
be put to death any day! But we know that their deaths were ordered by the King 
mainly as an act of violence against us, for no case was made out against them except 
that they had been for some time in our service. That such is the case may become 
intelligible when I mention the fact that it is customary here, when a Princess or 
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Prince has committed some serious offence, to arrest and kill several of their servant 
boys or girls, as Royal blood may not be shed. Probably on the same principle they 
hesitated to kill ourselves: then at any rate. They would have less scruples now. 
We wrote to Zanzibar last June, informing Sir John Kirk of what had taken 
place. 

An attempt will probably be made likewise to make out that the death of the 
Bishop took place by no order of the King. On the other hand, we have the most 
absolute evidence that the King ordered the Bishop and his whole party to be killed, 
nor does Mwanga himself make any secret of the fact. 

Nor can it be averred that the King did not understand who the Bishop was, or 
on what errand he was coming. Both Mr. Ashe and myself distinctly told him, not 
only in September when the boat was sent to Kavirondo to take the Bishop, in the 
first instance, to Msalala, but again in the end of October, immediately on our hearing 
that the Bishop was in Busoga. It must also be remembered that the King had again 
and again urged us to write for more English brethren to come. 

The Busoga road was merely a pretext. Speke and Long Bey had both been 
allowed to go in that direction, while Stanley arrived here at first from that very 
quarter, giving even increased grounds for suspicion, as he came by water, and the 
natives here believe that the lake is one with the ocean, so that ships can sail right up 
to here ! 

Had the matter of the Busoga route been the real point at issue, the King 
needed only to adopt our advice at the time, and request the Bishop to return to the 
neighbourhood of Kwa Sundu in Kavirondo, whither the boat had gone for him. But 
he was determined on shedding the blood of one whom he believed was a European of 
higher standing than merely an ordinary missionary or traveller, as “a challenge to 
the whole of Europe,” as he said himself. ‘He took the cases of Lukonge and Mirambo 
as precedents, and he knew, he said, that England was helpless in those instances, how 
much more so with regard to him ? 

In both those cases, however, there were extenuating circumstances tending to 
remove somewhat the blame from the Chiefs themselves, while they immediately 
afterwards expressed regret, and made some effort at restoring the property of those 
who had lost their lives. This was especially the case with regard to Mirambo. 
Mwanga, however, seems only elated at finding himself able to directly order and 
execute such a deed, which brought, further, a considerable amount of property into 
his possession. His success, combined with our seeming helplessness, served to whet 
his appetite for our lives and goods also. We gave him our goods, and he refrained 
from taking our lives. 

The murder of Bishop Hannington and the Rev. W. H. J ones, with some fifty or 
sixty porters, all in cold blood, was an act, I believe, wholly unprecedented in the 
annals of this part of Africa. Our brethren, Smith and O'Neill, had chivalrously 
undertaken to protect a slave-dealing Arab whom the Wakerewe meant to kill for 
carrying off some women they considered their own. Mr. Penrose was attacked by 
highway robbers, said to be agents of N yungu, a Chief near Unyanyembe, who 
believed that he had accounts to square with white men for certain high-handed actions 
of the Abbé Debaize. 

Captains Carter and Cadenhead were found by Mirambo’s vanguard apparently 
aiding in the defence of a village which they (Mirambo’s men) had come to fight 
against, and lost their lives, without Mirambo’s knowledge, until too late. 

But this case was absolutely unprovoked and unjustifiable on any ground, the 
extent of the crime being much increased by the fact that our brethren were coming 
alter the King’s own repeated invitation, although they themselves were, perhaps, not 
aware of that fact. Further, we gave the King perfectly to understand who they were, 
and why they came vid the east, viz., to avoid the Germans; while we can find 
absolutely no evidence that a single shot was fired, or any resistance made by the 
Bishop, who seems, moreover, to have been unwell at the time. 

Now, either one or the other of two courses seems open as the result of this 
tragedy :— 

1. Either let absolutely no notice be taken of the occurrence by the Society or the 
Agents of the British Government; or 

2. Let the occasion be taken advantage of for securing some definite terms of 
advantage to the missionaries and other foreigners from King Mwanga. 

This is in a wonderful degree a most hopeful field for missionary enterprise. 
Hosts of people are willing and anxious to learn. Liberty alone is needed, and that 
can be easily enough obtained, just as it was got in Zanzibar, by simply demanding it. 
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The Church Missionary Society has expended some 100,000/. or more on this Eastern 
Equatorial Africa Mission, having established at least ten stations where ten years ago 
there did not exist one. Even from a material point of view the gain has been no 
small one to the peace and prosperity of East Africa, while our knowledge of the 
countries and peoples has been vastly increased. 

All this has tended to give a considerable impulse to commerce, and to open up 
fresh markets, with ever increasing demands for British goods. We consider, there- 
fore, that the Church Missionary Society has a right to expect from the British 
Government some sort of assistance in the way at least of its interfering to secure 
from the more important native Sultans protection to travellers, and liberty to settle 
down and teach. We consider it to be a fatal policy to propose merely the withdrawal 
of the mission because of an enormous outrage on harmless visitors. Such an 
occurrence as that in Busoga should undoubtedly be made the occasion for securing 
the liberty we want, and must have, if missionaries are to work without more of them 
being murdered. In a position of danger, our proper course is not to shirk the danger, 
but to take all possible and lawful means to have the danger removed, and better 
relations with the native authorities established. In so doing, we in no way lay 
ourselves open to the charge of interfering with politics, or of otherwise stepping 
beyond our proper sphere of action as Christian missionaries. 

All measures of retaliation we are most anxious to avoid, and it is Just in order 
that matters shall not go on from bad to worse, and thus by-and-by render extreme 
measures an imperative necessity, that we assert our absolute conviction that now 
is the time for action to be taken which shall insure the end we desire. The revenge 
we want is to have the shores of the lake opened up for missionary effort on a 
comprehensive scale, We want the very thing the absence of which caused the death 
of the Bishop, viz., liberty to come and go unmolested through all this region. Ido 
not believe that this can be secured without some offer of material benefit to the 
native- Rulers; but without the aid of authority to convince the natives that they 
must fulfil their share of the contract, any allowance or subsidy will effect not a 
particle of good. The constant draw at present made upon our limited supplies by this 
King cannot possibly continue for any appreciable time longer. Stanley said truly 
that the watchword will be ever “Give, give, give,” until everything is gone, 
toleration and protection becoming proportionately less as goods get exhausted. It is 
useless to imagine that missionaries can subsist for any length of time without 
supplies, while every arrival of these, even in small quantities, means fresh demands in 
excess of the amount in the possession of the missionaries. 

The Committee cannct yet have forgotten the proposal which was at one time 
made with regard to punishing Lukonge after Smith and O’Neill fell. I was at 
Uyuwi when letters arrived from the coast asking the Arabs of Unyanyembe to join 
Miramba on an expedition against Ukerewe! ‘The ex-liwali (Said-bin-Salem) was 
delighted at receiving such a commission, and jumping up in ecstasy, seized his sword 
and ordered his drum to be beaten. I bade him sit down, that we might talk the 
matter over. I knew whatsuch a raid by savage hordes meant—only devastation of the 
whole route from Urambo to the lake, a plundering of all Usukuma, and, finally, the 
extermination of every living soul in Ukerewe, should the invaders succeed in fording 
the Rugezi Straits, a matter somewhat doubtful. | therefore persuaded the Arabs to 
take no action in the matter until I went first to Ukerewe myself and tried what 
temper Lukonge was in. After reaching Kageye I sent word to Lukonge that I 
wished an interview with him. He sent his Headmen with a canoe for me, and I paid 
him a visit at his capital. I found that on the whole he was penitent, and afraid of 
war, dreading, chiefly, that we would bring the Baganda on him. I got him to 
promise, however, to return the guns, &e., of the brethren, before | could be on any 
friendly terms with him. The guns, revolvers, &e., he did accordingly send to 
Baganda, and I persuaded Mutesa to let him alone, that Monarch being only too glad 
of an excuse for extending his raids round the lake. Our brethren’s books and other 
valuables I would have also got, with everything else belonging to them, had not Mr. 
Stokes, contrary to my earnest entreaty, gone afterwards to Ukerewe, and destroyed 
all further negotiations in that direction. 

The Church Missionary Society Committee subsequently approved of my 
action in the Ukerewe affair, but unhappily took no further notice of the position of 
Lukonge, except to request a letter to Mutesa from the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
(Lord Salisbury). That letter was forwarded by the English Ambassador in Egypt to 
Colonel Gordon at Khartoum, by whom it was given to Mr. Pearson for presentation 
to Mutesa. That was decidedly another mistake, as no other explanation was possible 
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to the minds of the authorities here, than that the bearers of this letter were agents 
of the British Government. The letter introduced the bearers, and referred to the 
Ukerewe disaster. It was always spoken of here, both by the Rulers and by the 
bearers, as a “letter from the Queen.’’ Mutesa sent, in reply, a letter to Her Majesty, 
Messrs. Wilson and Felkin being the bearers; they at the same time undertaking to 
take some servants of the King to England with the avowed purpose of “seeing the 
Queen.’ The Foreign Office declined to defray any part of the expense of taking 
these Baganda to England, but signified their willingness to receive them “ as envoys 
from a friendly State.” Subsequently, letters from the Church Missionary Society 
House to Mutesa informed him that his envoys had been favoured with an audience 
by Her Majesty, “‘ who had ordered them to be conveyed to Zanzibar in a man-of-war.” 
They seem, however, to have come out at the Society’s expense by the British India 
Company’s line. Mr. O’Flaherty was deputed to accompany them here. ‘They gave 
out that Mr. O’Flaherty was a deputy of Her Majesty, sent by her to see them brought 
here in safety, and reside at this Court. Mr. O’Flaherty tacitly accepted this interpre- 
tation of his mission, even publicly averring in the Court that he was a messenger 
sent by the Queen. After Mr. Ashe’s arrival, he had to withdraw this claim, as 
Mr. Ashe strongly objected to it, as being unfounded. Still the belief remained in the 
minds of the natives that he was a Government agent. 

After the beginning of our troubles with Mwanga in January of last year, 
Mr. Ashe and myself wrote to Zanzibar, praying Sir John Kirk to inform the new 
King that we were in no way the agents of the British Government. Sir John kindly 
acceded to our request, and wrote to Mwanga, explaining our position as merely 
teachers, but also British subjects. This letter arrived here on the 29th November, 
1885. Mr. O’Flaherty was much amnoyed, and a few days after announced his 
determination to leave. Nevertheless, just before starting, which he did on Christmas 
Day, he told both the Arabs here, and some officials at the Court, that Mr. Ashe and I 
were stating what was false, when we said that he was not sent here by the Queen ! 
This was told me not long ago, both by the Arabs and Mwanga, independently of each 
other. We are the more surprised, as neither Mr. Ashe nor myself had made any 
allusion to Mr. O’Flaherty separately, but only averred that we were, none of us, 
agents of the Government. 

It is perhaps well to bear in mind that in a country like this, where the King is 
absolute, it is very difficult for natives to understand such an order of things as that a 
number of independent Englishmen should send agents to foreign lands without 
authority from the Government. 

The results of our dealing, or rather want of dealing in any definite way, with the 
Ukerewe incident, have been much more serious than is at all believed in England. 
The story has travelled all round the lake. Here, again and again, in public Court, 
we have been held up to ridicule with reference to Lukonge, not because he was not 
punished, but because the faltering measures taken by our Government in the matter 
ended in nothing. The letter from Lord Salisbury to Mutesa contained but a short 
allusion to the circumstance, and remained unanswered ; no notice being taken by the 
Foreign Office that it had remained so, It took many months to reach this, arriving 
more than a year after the occurrence, and lost in effect by being forwarded by persons 
who, however they might be suspected of belonging to the British Government, 
nevertheless denied that they were its agents. 

Mwanga himself one day in public Court threatened to put us in the stocks, and 
“ challenged all Europe to come and rescue us.” These were his own words. He 
added that Lukonge had killed Englishmen, and so had Mirambo ; while our Government 
had been unable to take any notice of cither. This bravado was after he had mur- 
dered the Bishop’s whole party in Busoga. I repeat to you what I wrote to Sir John 
Kirk some time age, viz., that the very minimum demand that must be made of 
Mwanga is that he restore everything belonging to the Bishop and those who travelled 
with him; not only the goods which he had brought secretly to his capital here, but 
also those detained by his tributary, Luba of Busoga, at whose head-quarters the crime 
was perpetrated. This demand ought to be made, not for the value of the goods, but 
to test the good faith of the King in regard to the concessions we must have from him. 
From ourselves he has extorted, in large or small amounts, much over 1,000/. 
worth of valuables within the last year and a-half. Even this amount one might con- 
sider not too much to pay for protection and liberty, but we have both had to pay the 
amount and also have failed to get more than the barest toleration, and that, too, only 
on the extra condition of havmg to continually toil, making him things. Now, IL 
fully admit that the King has a right to expect material benefits from the presence 
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of Europeans in his country; but ‘I as strongly assert that we have also a right to- 
expect something more than continual threats and alarms, besides the murder 
of our brethren, European and native, in return for presents of value and skilled 
workmanship. 

We are in the country, and hence in the power of a cruel tyrant, and thus, least 
of all persons, able to secure the privileges we must in some way or other insist on 
having, not only for ourselves, but for our successors in all time coming. Nor can 
any number of communications from the Society effect anything except in so far as it 
may here be supposed to be identical with the Government. But the Church Mis- 
sionary Society can agitate, and give the Foreign Office no rest until its assistance is 
obtained. Probably that will be most easily rendered, and most cheaply (a great con- 
sideration with some people), by the appointment of a Consul for this lake region, 
as has been done on the Nyassa. With what powers, duties, and functions may belong 
to such Consul, I have nothing to do in my present suggestions; but one important 
office he will be able to perform, viz., to free the Society of the present complication, 
in which it has got involved much through the action of the Foreign Office in making 
use of missionaries as bearers of Government despatches, and in bearing the responsi- 
bility of taking charge of envoys. 

Only last November letters were forwarded to us by Sir John Kirk, from himself 
and from Cairo, for presentation to this King, relative to getting Dr. Emin Bey safely 
conducted this way to the coast. We presented them, nevertheless, reluctantly, and, 
as we expected, they were simply ignored and laid aside, which they would not have 
been had they been presented by a proper agent, who would have accompanied their 
presentation by advice. 

Now it ought to be clearly understood that nothing tends more to bring a 
Government into contempt, and hence tempt the native Rulers to perpetrate crimes on 
its subjects, than getting simple missionaries to act as agents of the Consular Courts. 
As Christian teachers we have to set an example of humility and forbearance with 
rude treatment, which no Agent of a Government could afford to do, and at the same 
time secure necessary respect for himself, his office, and his country. All interests 
are damaged by trying to combine two divers functions in the same person, A 
Consul, if an earnest Christian man, could do much work as a missionary. ‘The 
converse does not, however, hold. We have to try to win men’s hearts by being all 
things to all men. We may entreat humbly, but we cannot demand with authority. 
Yet we are only doing right in taking advantage of our position as British subjects— 
and as having got to no small extent already involved with the British Government, 
through their acts, not ours—to endeavour to procure the aid of our Government in 
the only way in which it can effectually render us aid in our work. Were it not that 
matters have come to such a pass that we see such aid to be necessary, we should far 
rather be without it. 

This King is far too dangerous an individual to play with, or trifle with. False 
and treacherous to a degree, he is nevertheless an arrant coward. We have no desire 
to see his methods of governing his people interfered with, except in so far as his 
cruelties and his capriciousness may conflict with our being able to prosecute our 
work in peace. It is no solution of the difficulty that steps be taken to have us 
taken safely out of the country. While not unwilling that one or another member of 
our Mission should leave, he has more than once asserted that for us all to leave he 
would take as an act of hostility. Had we been really desirous to abandon our work, 
we could at various times within the last few months have made an effort to escape by 
stealth ; but we must secure the right to leave or stay as we desire, only in a peaceable 
manner. 

The Consul-General recommended that we be allowed to travel about, go and 
come as we like, build and cultivate, and employ native labour. But none of these 
things has been granted us. Only recently His Highness gave orders to his chief 
executioner to cut off my head and fetch him my hat, should he find me on a certain 
road by the creek, which he (Mwanga) himself had told me only a few days previously 
to make use of! This little circumstance will, perhaps, as well as anything else, give 
you an idea of the capriciousness of the man we live with. 

In making the suggestion above, that as a pledge of Mwanga’s good faith in the 
event of his agreeing to grant us and other Engiish missionaries protection and 
liberty, a demand be made that all the Bishop’s goods be surrendered, I must not 
omit to mention that it is the rule for these natives to deny absolutely the possession 
of articles they are known to have. The plea of the capital having been recently 
burned, and the goods consequently haying perished, will doubtless be urged. But 
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the Bishop’s goods were not at the time in the Palace grounds, but were in the 
keeping of the head storekeeper, and in the latter’s inclosure, which is nearly half 
a-mile from the scene of the fire. What perished in the great fire was only the 
gunpowder, calico, and cowries, which had been purchased from Arabs and other 
traders. It should also be borne in mind that a considerable portion of the Bishop’s 
property was taken possession of by Luba, the Busoga Chief, whose capital is not far 
from the Ripon Falls. That will yet be the highway from the coast into this region ; 
but I have here nothing to do with what means should be taken to effect such an end. 

I wish to lay stress on only one point, viz., that we must obtain from our Govern- 
ment that active steps be taken, by the appointment of a Consul or otherwise, for 
insisting upon securing from the King of this country protection and liberty for 
British subjects. The Nyanza Mission was undertaken chiefly, in fact, almost solely, 
with a view to work in this country. The other stations were planted chiefly with a 
view to facilitate the reaching of this one. Writers who have travelled through the 
droughty regions between the lake and the coast, and condemn East Africa as sterile 
in consequence, know nothing of this north side of the lake. A single acre of this 
land is worth many miles of Unyamwezi. It is not till the south-east winds have 
crossed the lake that they discharge their moisture. From the Equator to the northern 
limit of the equatorial provinces of the Soudan there stretches a zone, probably 
unsurpassed in all the world for fertility, and in all Africa for density of population. 
A station here forms a strategic position of the first importance with a view to the 
extension of mission-work among all the surrounding tribes, especially Bunyoro, 
Busoga, and Buzongora. There is no other potentate of equal power in the whole of 
East Africa, as there is likewise no more favourable field for the propagation of the 
faith than this very country. The project deserves a mighty effort, but with prudence, 
otherwise defeat and disaster will follow. After what has happened, no pains should 
be spared to prevent the Society’s agents from again becoming victims of groundless 
suspicion and bloodthirsty caprice. After the terrible experience and warnings we 
have had, we dare not longer pursue a policy of haphazard. We tempt the preserving 
power of our Lord by abstaining from doing our utmost to secure, in a peaceful 
manner, protection for the men engaged in the work amid such surroundings. Nor 
must our native brethren be left uncared-for while anything at all can be done to 
preserve them from death for their faith. One of the requests we were authorized to 
make, as in our original instructions ten years ago, was that the King would give 
liberty to his subjects to embrace Christianity if they desired. For years we struggled 
with Mtesa to get him out of the notion that he must needs authorize one creed or 
another. We wish no authorization, although our Romish friends doubtless would like 
to sce their peculiar faith established by law of the land. It is because we contend for 
the simple item of liberty that we must leave not a stone unturned until we secure 
that. It is no more than our Government has secured by simple Treaty with far more 
powerful countries, e.g., Madagascar, Japan, and China. Commercial men never fail 
in securing this much in advance of their purely business interests. English 
merchants have vast interests here, too, if they only knew it. Why are thousands of 
spindles standing idle in Lancashire, and operatives unemployed, when tens of 
thousands of people here want to buy calico? Is our Government unable to see 
further than the franchise and the farms of crofters? Or is it only that the poor of 
Great Britain are able to make their claims heard, while we who represent the poor of 
the wide world are silent? ‘This subject is worthy of the energies of the Church 
Missionary Society, while the present moment affords a rare opportunity for decided 
and determined action until the end is attained. 

We must not forget that one of our native brethren, Babi-Ku-dembe, was cruelly 
put to death for endeavouring to remonstrate, in a quiet way, with the King, for having 
murdered the Bishop. Again and again it has been proposed in Court to murder all 
who are suspected of learning the faith of the Europeans—French and English. 
These threats occasion constant scares, and, as Pére Lourdel says, we continue only 
“operantes in timore et tremore.” At present we dare not collect people even for 
Sunday service, expecting that any moment we may be pounced upon, and a fearful 
massacre be the result. 

In making the above suggestion as to the appointment of a Consular Agent, it is 
by no means my belief that such is in any way a sufficient solution of the difficulty. 
The chances are many that such an individual will only fall a victim to the caprice of 
such a despot as our Ruler. Then there will be trouble, for a Government Agent will 
be valued by those who appoint him. I much fear that either something much more 
effective will be required, either the establishment of a Free State, as on the Congo, 
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to include the whole of East Africa, from the Tanganika to the coast, and Equator to 
the Zambesi. Such an effect would be of real importance to the whole Equatorial 
Africa Mission. Failing that, we surely must look for at least steps to be taken by 
our own Government to secure from Chiefs in the interior definite promises of 
protection and liberty to its own subjects, if they do not care to attempt more. But 
the eyes of other Powers are just now on Africa, and they are, some of them, sure to 
step in on seeing England dilatory as usual. 


(Signed) A. M. MACKAY. 


P.S.—May 13. Since writing the above we hear that a white man has come 
from Bunyoro to the border of Buganda. Mwanga has sent to fetch him. It can be 
none other than Dr. Junker. He will probably arrive in a few days. We shall do 
whatever we can to aid him and supply his wants.” 


A. M. M. 


(2..—Mr. A. M. Mackay to the Committee, dated Buganda, August 22, 1886. 


Gentlemen, 

“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” After many months of anxious 
expectation, we have at last heard from the House. On the 6th instant we received 
Mr. Lang’s letters of dates the 29th January, 24th February, and 24th March, along 
with Mr. Wigram’s of the 26th March. Again, on the 16th instant, there came to 
hand Mr. Wigram’s very kind letter of the 17th April, as also Mr. Lang’s of the 22nd 
April, with Committee’s general letter of same date. 

The letters from the House of April are more reassuring, but we cannot disguise 
the fact that those of January, February, and March have caused us the deepest 
sorrow and anxiety of mind. 

Two most important matters we must notice in detail. 

1. The Committee’s astonishing want of belief in our most definite statements. 

2. The Committee’s apparent failure to grasp the gravity of the situation, even 
after conviction that our statements were perfectly true. 

In the first place, let me quote from the “Daily News” of the 4th January, 
1886 :— 

“The Church Missionary Society is not disposed to attach much importance 
to the alarmist rumours from Zanzibar published on Saturday. There is nothing 
to compel, or even to warrant, the belief that the King of Buganda ‘has given secret 


orders to have Bishop Hannington executed.’” . . . “ Mere reports from that quarter 
(Zanzibar), according to the Society, ought to count for very little.” ... ** The 
report, therefore, taking it for what it is worth, is actually reassuring.” . . . “There 


is less fear from the King of Uganda than from the tribes,’ &c. .. . “ At the worst, 
the Bishop may have been only put back on his journey,” &c. . 

Substantially similar statements appeared in the “Times,” “ Pall Mall,” and 
other papers. Mr. Lang’s letter, written as late as the 29th January, by which time 
he must have known what was the source of the alleged alarmist rumours, shows us 
that the press were only faithfully echoing the views of Salisbury Square. Mr. Lang 
remarks, “Once in Uganda itself we believe we would be safe.” 

Even the “Church Missionary Intelligencer,” usually so careful and accurate, 
throws discredit on the story. In the February number (p. 98) I find the words, 
“The news was good in one respect,” while the editor seems not to have distinguished 
between a threat to kill a man and an actual order to execute him, especially when 
the order was by a bloodthirsty despot. 

Perhaps by this time you are aware that the foundation for all the “ untrust- 
worthy reports” and “alarmist rumours” which reached you from Zanzibar was my 
letter to the British Consul, dated the 27th October, 1885. The marvellous rapidity 
with which that communication was conveyed to the coast, due to the energy of our 
brethren at Msalala, prevented any mere rumours or reports reaching the coast for a 
week or two later. On the night of the 27th we got two of our Christian lads to 
travel to Ntebe (over 30 miles) under cover of darkness, and give the letters to the 
man in charge of the Arab boat, which was just then starting for Mwanza. No small 
risk was incurred by these lads, for all boats and canoes leaving this country are now 
carefully watched, lest natives try to escape in them. Although it took nearly a 
month for the vessel 10 reach Mwanza, at all events to have our packet delivered at 
Msalala, we know that no other information reached there before ours. Speciai 
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couriers were dispatched from Msalala to Saadani, doing the distance in the incredibly 
short time of thirty-three days! Sir John Kirk received my letter on the 1st January, 
and wrote me on the same day that he had just telegraphed the contents of it to the 
Foreign Office. Such, then, is the history of the alarmist rumours from Zanzibar. 
Sir John informed the Foreign Office that the information came from me, but the 
story was nevertheless disbelieved in London. I had told the Consul that we knew 
for certain that the distinct command to kill the Bishop had been given. 

The report given by the four men who escaped assassination at Luba’s seems to 
have been also regarded in Salisbury Square as altogether unreliable! Yet it seems 
to have been true to the veriest detail. 

The “Weekly Times” (8th January) asserts that “the missionaries (in Buganda) 
have been frequently doomed to death,” but with no fatal result; as if the latter 
would have been more satisfactory, to newsmongers at least. Even in the ‘ Church 
Missionary Intelligencer of February it is stated that “the lives of our brethren in 
Uganda had often been threatened, but that no hair of their heads had ever been 
touched, and that no missionary or traveller has ever been deliberately put to death by 
an African King.” 

Both these statements I must question; for it cannot have yet escaped the 
recollection of our friends how Mr. Ashe and myself received violent handling in 
January 1885 by the soldiers sent by King Mwanga to waylay us, on which occasion 
three Christians were tortured to death by the King’s orders, no effort having been 
made by their influential brother Christians in England to prevent the recurrence of 
sumilar atrocities ; the crying iniquity being on the other hand calmly described as a 
matter “of course,’’ because the victims were “ only natives.” 

To go further back: I ask if it is not the ease that our brethren, Smith and 
O’Neill, were deliberately ordered to be put to death by Lukonge ? Again, was not a 
Church Missionary Society agent, Penrose, put to death in the jungle by the express 
orders of Nyungu, a Chief near Unyanyembe, in revenge of certain actions of the 
Abbé Debaize? My letters of the 29th September and 27th October distinctly stated 
that these incidents were here taken as precedents for murdering the | sishop, because 
no Commission of Inquiry even had been appointed to investigate into these murders. 
That was the least that should have been done; but because neglected, the most 
disastrous results have followed. 

Byen the Bishop wrote me before leaving the coast that he had heard alarming 
rumours from Buganda, but that “he did not give them any credit,” because Sir John 
did not believe them either. The alarming rumours were nevertheless true ; yet their 
confirmation does not seem to have have had any effect in Salisbury Square, other than 
to throw discredit on information supplied here by letter. The press was thus misled, 
and public opinion—a most important factor in our interests—hushed. 

This brings me to the second matter, viz., the Committee’s apparent misconception 
of the true state of the case, and the serious issues at stake. I gather this from their 
decision to push men at once into the field, and continue the work just as before, as if 
none of these terrible events had occurred, or were likely to occur again. 

I fully assent to Mr. Stock’s statement that ‘“‘ Buganda cannot now be treated as 
a country could that had no Christians in it.’”’ No remark in any of your letters half 
so truly conveys in so many words my own firm conviction on the matter. Our 
meanings are, however, somewhat at variance. Mr. Stock, I fancy, means to say that 
notwithstanding our late bitter experience, the fact of there being an infant Church in 
the country requiring faithful pastoral superintendence, while among the people there 
is an increasing desire for instruction, it is the duty of the Chureh Missionary Society 
to use every possible means to continue the work which has received so many tokens 
of blessing from on High. 

Most certainly, “a solemn obligation is laid upon the Society to maintain the 
mission and strengthen it to the utmost.” But how? By thrustir g im more 
missionaries against the too patent determination of the authorities not to have them ? 
Or by simply ignoring the magnitude of the bloody crimes repeatedly committed by 
this despot, who has expressed his conviction publicly that he may continue to 
perpetrate his murders with impunity, because no notice was taken of simiiar (though 
less heinous perhaps) crimes committed by other potentates in East Africa? Or b 
leaving our native brethren who are looking to you for aid, to. be (such of them as 
remain alive) outlaws and fugitives, every moment in terror of apprehension and 
torture, being branded as rebels, because they follow the teaching of the foreigners 
who are believed to have come only to intrigue so as to overthrow the authorities of 
the country ? Or by resting content with leaving to your agents in the country a sort 
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of carte blanche to leave if they like, forgetful of the other more serious condition—if 
they can? 

The Society’s general responsibility is clear, but is that to resolve itself into 
merely “ waiting and wondering when the call will come again to cross the lake and 
enter in P”’ 

Can no definite steps be taken to help to open the door and keep it open in 
future? It is surely not a fulfilment of all further responsibility towards native 
converts merely to supply them with teachers, regardless of the fact that almost 
certain death awaits those who listen to these teachers. Nor is it enough that our 
Society finds men in plenty, eager “with the feverish excitement of the recruit ” to 
rush into a field where the dangers are known to be great. There is a heroism 
frequently shown by men in starting on a havardous enterprise, which is apt from 
many influences to evaporate, and which it is not altogether fair to the men themselves 
to be taken advantage of by those who send them out. It is doubtless our duty to 
“count the cost,” but none the less our duty to spare no pains to reduce the cost. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact that so many men were found by our Society, 
prepared to lay down their lives in West Africa, one after the other. All credit be to 
the men who did so, but surely that did not lead our Society to abandon all idea of 
ascertaining the cause of such mortality , and doing everything possible to lessen it, by 
directing their attention to hygienic precautions ! 

If one or two solitary missionaries here or there are expected to be the instru- 
ments of converting barbarity and savagery into peace and gentleness, and often 
succeed in doing so—while none will ever be more ready than these solitary labourers 
themselves to recognize the hand of God in the change wrought—-surely, united effort 
will be more effective still. The very existence of the Church Missionar y Society is a 
standing testimony to the truth of this statement. It is not a Christian man here and 
another “the re, eac h sending out a substitute to labour among the heathen, but a union 
of many Christian | friends joining together their means and minds and prayers so as to 
undertake the evangelization of the * world. But their means mean more than funds. 
You have money and you have men, but you have also a powerful organization 
patronized by some of the greatest of the land, and extending its ramifications into the 
remotest corners of England. You have influence, cannot that be made use of P You 
have distinguished patrons, is their patronage only { for the platform? On the roll of 

the patrons and Vice-P residents of our Society I see the names of almost every Bishop 
of the Church. These are supposed to be the advocates of the cause of Christ in our 
Upper House of Legislature; yet, I would like to a how many of them have 
thought it worth while to = aren the cause of protecting the lives and liberties of 
converts of the Church Missionary Society in the on of Lords. What Duke or 
Earl or M.P. who patronizes Christianity in “Africa and the East ” has ventured to 
even ask a question in the House, not to spe ak of proceeding in a body as a deputation 
to the Foreigh Secretary of the Government, with a view to securing that some action 
he taken to inquire into the dreadful atrocities committed on Christians, English — 
native, in Central Africa? Probably enough, such an idea never once occurred t 
them. It is enough to patronize by name, but not by deed! We ourselves, as British 
subjects, have apostolic warrant for availing ourselves to the very utmost of our bare 
rights as British subjects, with a view to protect, not only our own lives, but those of 
any natives who have a claim to our protection, either inland or at the e oast. 

We have a right to demand of our Government that at least a Commission of 
Inquiry be appointed to make the most searching inquiry into the cases of murder of 
English missionaries and those under their protection in all East Africa. It seems nof 
to have occurred to any one to make inquiry into the case of the murder of one of the 
three lads put. to death here in January of last year. He belonged to our own family, 
having been adopted by ourselves, and his ease is therefore altogether different from 
that of the other two who were subjects of the country, and whom, as being only 
natives, doubtless Christian philanthropy in England does not consider worthy of 
regard. 

What, too, of the brave men who accompanied the Bishop into Busoga, and met 
death there along with him, through no fault of their own? Some of them were, L 
believe, from our own stations at Mombasa and Rabai, and others from the Univer- 
sities’ Mission in Zanzibar. Because Mr. Clarke describes them ‘‘as of the lowest,” 
nevertheless they seem to have been brave fellows, and, whether so or not, their lives 
must not be allowed to be cast away in vain, for the y were at the time in the service 
of the Church Missionary Society. All Mr. Clarke’s contempt for their evidence 
cannot alter the fact that their evidence was true, and that their fellows have been 
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murdered because they accompanied the Bishop. Some of them, too, are believed to 
be now reduced to slavery. Are no steps to be taken to ascertain how many, and are 
they to be left slaves for ever? By the Bishop’s journals, which we forwarded to you 
on the 29th June, you will see that he believed that such treatment as he received in 
being arrested (not knowing at the time that he was doomed to death), if passed. 
unnoticed, would seriously affect. the safety of future travellers and missionaries in 
this quarter. Please note, also, the sudden change in the behaviour of the Kavirondo 
people towards Mr. Jones after they heard of the murder of the Bishop. I can most 
solemnly assure our Committee that if this atroc ity is also passed over unnoticed, as 
were the murders of Smith, O’Neill, and Penrose, there will most certainly be more 
cases of the murder of missionaries in East Africa. It is not to be expected that the 
Government will take any action in the matter, with their many other cares, unless 
pressed to do so. It is in the power of the Church Missionary Society, together with 
the London Missionary Society and all other Missionary Societies in East Africa, as it 
is their bounden duty ‘to the men they send out, to leave no stone unturned in securing 
the attention of the English Gov ernment to these murders of English and African 
Christians. It will be to the undying disgrace of the Church Missionary Society 
should they fail to take this matter up in earnest. 

As I stated in a previous letter, the Church Missionary Society has already 
incurred a peculiar responsibility with regard to Uganda, chiefly through their havi ing 
undertaken to present Envoys from this. country to Her Majesty. The y procured a 
letter also from Lord Salisbury to Mutesa, referring to the murder of our brethren in 
Ukerewe. But mere letter-writing is of no use in such a case as Mwanga’s. 

“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church ;” but only so as we strive, 
by God’s grace, to determine that it shall not perish through want of proper attention. 
Certainly, if we leave it to the mercy of the wayside, it will produce little. ‘The death 
of the Bishop is undoubtedly one of the links in God’s chain of events in the accom- 
plishment of His purposes in East Africa. The more immediate effects have been. 
the 


I. Pernicious Effects, viz. :— 

The arrest, maltreatment, eight days’ imprisonment, and subsequent murder 
of a noble man of God, whose life might have been for many years a blessing to all 
East Africa. 

2. The massacre of nearly fifty unoffending porters and faithful followers of the 
Bishop, and the reducing to slavery of some of them. 

3. The expenditure of some 2,000/. in wages and barter goods, with no benefit to 
the pret 

The alarm and strong suspicion excited here among the authorities regarding 
the objects of white men. 

The sudden breaking up of mission work at this station, almost ending in the 
absolute annihilation of all concerned. 

6. Subsequent fears of consequences due to the perpetration of so great a crime, 
adias the authorities here to meditate the massacre of those whom they feared w ould 
be likely to avenge the deed. 

7. Increased cupidity on the part of the King and others concerned, as his crime 
considerably enhanced his exchequer. 

8. Days of the keenest agony of mind and nerves on the part of the missionaries 
here, who knew that their Bishop was being murdered in their neighbourhood, while 
they were powerless to prevent the catastrophe. 

9. Murder of a native Christian lad, Balikudembe, for venturing to mention the 
subject to the King, and months afterwards, as a proof that suspicion was not lessened, 

the murder and cruel torture of some fifty or more native Christians, and others not 
Christians, but arrested on that plea. 

10. Loss of prestige belonging to Europeans all round the lake, as it has been 
discovered that they may be murdered with impunity, and further, with profit. 

11. Continued alarm and suspicion on the part of the Rulers against Europeans, as 
they know they must be brought to book for their bloodshed and robbery. 

12. The action of really friendly relations between this country and Europeans 
until ae be some definite settlement of the whole question. 

I might mention more evil consequences of the Masai expedition, some of them 
very serious too, but I forbear. 

II. Beis ficial Results :— 

1. Lessons of resignation and submission to the will of God in the hour of dire 
extremity, on the part of both missionaries and native Christians. 
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2. End of toil and suffering to our dear brother, and entrance by him into the 
eternal rest of joy. 

3. More true appreciation of the sterling qualities of the good Bishop, who lost his 
life in the cause of Africa. 

4. Increased affection on the part of native Christians for their missionaries, as 
now they understand somewhat better than before what these are ready to suffer on 
their behalf. 

5. Additional geographical information as to the Masai route, especially of the 
part between Kavirondo and the Nile. In time to come this may prove one of the 
highways to the Equatorial Soudan, although not likely to be of much value as a route 
to this country. 

6. Fresh attention directed to, and keen interest awakened in, the whole of East 
Africa, especially to mission work in the lake region. 

7. A desire on the part of many to devote their lives to mission work, not as a 
romantic enterprise, but as a work of stern reality, entailing possibly the loss of life 
itself. 

8. Increased care and prudence in entering upon a hazardous undertaking without 
first weighing all the circumstances of the case. 

9. Patience! 10. Patience! 11. Patience !—That must be learned in order to 
succeed. There is no school like Africa in which to learn this, the first of virtues. If 
our dear Bishop’s terrible end teaches us anything, it is the need of patience. 

12. The wakening up of our own Society, and other missionary organizations in 
East Africa, to a realization of the heavy responsibility they incur in sending men into 
barbarous countries, where their presence is certain to be looked on with suspicion by 
native Chiefs, as being for political ends. The danger is not only to the missionaries 
themselves, but also to native converts. It has been by dreadful strokes that God has 
been teaching us this lesson, I cannot believe that when the gravity of the case is 
duly realized it will rest there, and that corresponding action will not be the result. 
The apathy as to this hitherto has been undoubtedly due to the misfortune that atten- 
tion has not been sufficiently directed to it. If it be urged that it is the boon of eternal 
life which we hope by our efforts to confer upon the heathen, I reply that this eternal 
life is not a thing merely of the future as opposed to the present—it must have its 
beginning now in this life, or probably never. It is not enough that we involve men 
in almost certain danger of being murdered by our holding out to them the prospect of 
another life beyond. Our Christianity must grasp the whole conditions of existence 
here as well as hereafter. In theory it has frequently done so, but its practice has 
failed. 

The recent alarming outbreaks of violence in London and elsewhere, which have 
brought Socialism within the range of practical politics, and shown where Christianity 
has failed in saving the masses, must be regarded as not merely a local danger. The 
Church contented itself with services and sermons and other work purely spiritual. 
Now men are waking up to realize the fact that Christianity was meant to meet also 
the grave social difficulties of individual and national life. The case of the heathen is 
analogous. The glad tidings of peace and good-will to men must be sadly per- 
verted in the method of presenting them if their effect is only to reduce those who 
accept the glad tidings to the conditlon of fugitives and outlaws and victims doomed 
to fire and knife. The strong should help the weak. It is not a law of God or man 
that every nation must go through the same death-struggle for freedom as European 
nations had to go through, any more than that each race must grope through centuries 
of experiment before arriving at the stage of steam-engines and cotton-spinning. The 
religious freedom which England enjoys, and by virtue of which the Church 
Missionary Society exists, must be extended also to East Africa. We must convince 
native Chiefs that our aim is not to interfere with their sovereign rights, but that we 
must at the same time compel them to grant to their subjects perfect religious 
freedom. In a large slice of Africa—the Congo State—this boon of toleration has 
already been secured. What is possible in West Africa is also equally feasible in East 
Africa. I have no desire to see British protection established in Eastern Africa, but I 
do desire to see the whole region established on a similar footing to the Congo State. 
It is not the province of the Church Missionary Society to effect this, but they are the 
parties most interested in agitating to have this effected. It is unquestionably our 
duty as a Society, having once determined to take up this field, to spare no pains in 
securing nothing short of protection to the lives and liberties of Christians. We may 
labour on for many years on the laissez-faire principle, and effect nothing better than 
alternate spurts of progress and persecution. East Africa requires a champron, and 
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what better or more powerful champion can it have than the Church Missionary 
Society ? 

Our Christian friends are more asleep than awake as to the interests of their 
fellow-Christians in East Africa. Recently a Government Embassy was sent to 
Abyssinia to secure certain purely political favours. The Church there is said to 
be dead, while the Church of England is said to be alive. In this ease it was the 
Abyssinian Church which proved alive te its interests and stipulated for an Aboona, 
while our Church was dead to its interests, and made no demand, that I ever heard of, 
for the bare boon of religious toleration. 

It is not only in Buganda, which country presents perhaps a case beset with 
unique difficulties, but also in Unyamwezi, that the political question must be 
grappled with. Our late letters from Msalala, and from Uyuwi also, report serious 
complications arising from the intrigues of the native Chiefs. There will be more 
trouble yet in that quarter. The experience of the Universities Mission at Masasj 
should also be borne in mind. Prevention is better than eure, especially when 
murdered men cannot be restored to life. Even if the whole question of Hast Africa 
prove too much for our Society to deal with at one time, that is no reason why this 
Lake District should be left untouched. 

We wish for no retaliation in the case of Lukonge, or Luba, or Mwanga, or the 
successor of Nyungu; but to ignore the bloody crimes of these Chiefs is certainly not 
the way to promote the peace of Central Africa, nor is such a course in any way right 
when the safety of the present or future missionaries is considered. 

Let our Society, either alone or (preferably) in association with the other Societies 
in East Africa, present a deputation to the Foreign Office demanding a Commission of 
Inquiry into the cases of the murder of missionaries and native Christians in the 
neighbourhood of Nyanza. Let the Commission be empowered to demand from each 
Chief guilty of such murders :— 

1. That English missionaries be allowed to settle in their country, and have full 
permission to build, employ labour, cultivate, and teach, with liberty to come and go 
as they choose. 

2. That the fullest freedom be given to their subjects to embrace the religion 
taught by the missionaries ; and that no native be punished for receiving instructions 
from, or in any lawful way aiding, the missionaries in the country. 

These two stipulations will undoubtedly be agreed to by any native Chief in East 
Africa, t.e., by promise, but not in performance. As a proof of good faith, it is 
absolutely necessary to insist on the two f ollowing conditions :— 

3. That every article of the property belonging to, or in the charge of, the 
missionaries at the time of their deaths, and which property was appropriated by .the 
Chief and his people, be given up to the Commissioners, and the full value of missing 
articles paid in ivory or kind. 

4, That each of the four Chiefs mentioned above be required to pay a heavy 
indemnity or compensation in ivory for the lives of the Europeans and their native 
followers, taken by their order. In this, respect must be had to the wealth and power 
of each Chief. 

In the case of Mwanga, for instance, besides demanding of him all the Bishop’s 
and Church Missionary Society’s property in his possession, a minimum of 
1,000 frasilahs of ivory should be demanded, on account of the Bishop’s death alone. 
As to his servants, Seyed Burgash will make his own claim for such as were his 
subjects. {I do not know under what category the Mbweni and Rabai men come ; 
their deaths must also be reckoned for. 

We have waited now well nigh a whole year without even once alluding to 
the King about his murder of the Bishop, always hoping that the matter would 
be taken up and properly dealt with in the proper quarter. Our hopes have so far 
been nearly in vain. At last, when August arrived, and seven months passed away 
without a word from the coast, we resolved on asking permission to leave. This was 
refused. We continued, however, to pack our goods, believing that, by showing our 
anxiety to withdraw, we would remove the suspicion that we meant to “ eat the 
country.” We then received your letters of January, February, and March, which 
showed us the necessity of one of us returning to England with all haste to confer 
with the Committee, who seemed, notwithstanding all we had written, not to have 
grasped the real seriousness of the situation. Mr. Lang’s letters of the 22nd April, 
since to hand, have, as I noted above, been more reassuring. We at length agreed 
that I should make an effort to get permission to leave, as Mr. Ashe’s presence would 
be of more service to the mission, he being ordained, besides being better acquainted 
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with most of our converts than I am. Accordingly, two days ago I took a large 
present to the King, and asked permission to leave. He absolutely refused to allow 
me to go now or at any time, but said that Mr. Ashe might go. I had, therefore, to 
make the best of the necessity, and begged a messenger to accompany Mr. Ashe to 
Msalala. This was granted. 

Eagerly as I long for the day when my solitude will end, and the door will 
be open for more men to come in, I must here express my positive conviction that 
nothing will tend so effectually to close the door for usefulness in this country as the 
coming on of another missionary at the present. On the other hand, if we have 
patience and faith, and our friends at home do their part, as I have indicated above, 
the present withholding of more missionaries will help incaleulably in ultimately, not 
only opening the door, but in keeping it open for all time to come. 

The Roman Catholics refused to see that, in spite of my endeavours to convince 
them. ‘They sent and brought on their Vicar Apostolique and another Pére. The 
very day of their arrival the bloody persecution broke out. Then, when too late, 
Mer. Livinhac would have given all he owned not to have come. After giving the 
King many loads of presents, he got permission to leave with a Pére within a month’s 
time. The two who remain are at a dead-lock meantime. ‘Their determinedly 
independent action weakened our position as well as their own, but I would not at any 
time give much fora Frenchman’s prudence, Their having come back here at all, after 
hearing of Mwanga’s first murder of Christians (in January 1885) was nothing short of 
infatuation. 


(Signed) A. M. MACKAY. 
KK 
No. 63%. 

Mr. W. Stevens to Sir P. Currie.—(Received December 17.) 
Sir, 4, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E., December 17, 1886. 


SEEING the relief of Emin Bey mentioned in the newspaper, I offer my services, 
having held a responsible position at Suakin, Egypt, for Messrs. Lucas and Aird. i 
enjoyed good health there, as the climate suits me, and I have good testimonials from 
the above firm. 

Yours, &e. 
(Signed) W. STEVENS. 


Rear eet Sap eae Tce an SA ED LENORE ES SS Hee ee 
No. 64. 
Mr. Gosselin to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received December 20.) 


(No. 45. Africa.) 
My Lord, Brussels, December 19, 1886. 

THE Belgian press having lately asserted, more or less positively, that His 
Majesty had summoned Mr. Stanley to Brussels to confer with him as to the steps to 
be taken to retrieve the disaster which has recently befallen the frontier station 
at Stanley Falls, I thought it advisable to inquire yesterday of M. van Ketoelde 
whether there was any foundation for this report. 

He replied somewhat cautiously that, having no official cognizance of any such 
message, he thought he might say that the rumour was unfounded, but added 
that, as no doubt I was aware, Mr. Stanley was still in the service of the Congo 
Administration. - 

He did not express any opinion as to the expedition, which, with the approval of 
Her Majesty’s Government, is to be organized in England under Mr. Stanley’s 
euidance for the relief of Emin Pasha, beyond remarking that it appeared to be 
settled that the expedition would endeavour to reach Wadelai by the Zanzibar Albert- 
Nyanza route. 

As bearing on this expedition, I beg to inclose two extracts from this morning’s 
“Mouvement Géographique,’ which may be regarded as the mouthpiece of the 
Congo Government : the first calls attention to the fact, that Mr. Stanley is still in the 
service of King Leopold; the second urges that the relief expedition should adopt the 
Congo route, as the quickest means of reaching the beleagured garrison. 

M. van Eetoelde informed me that Captain Coquilhat, the officer who had 
succeeded in rescuing Mr. Deane, had arrived in Brussels two nights ago, and had paid 
him a long visit yesterday morning. 
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Captain Coquilhat reported that Mr. Deane had acted with great bravery ; that 
for three days the garrison of the fort held out against the Arab attack, and that 
it was only when the ammunition failed that the Houssas and Bangalese soldiers 
refused to remain any longer in the fort. 

Before leaving the station Mr. Deane had set fire to all the buildings and blown 
up the powder magazine. 

Captain Coquilhat, before returning to Bangala, had steamed right up to the Falls 
Station, but was unable to land, as both the island on which it is (or rather was) 
built and the south bank of the river were held by the Arabs in force: on his 
approaching the shore they opened fire on the steamer, and several of his crew were 
wounded. 

Mr. Deane was found in a very weak state, with hardly any clothes on his back, 
having been for nearly a month concealed by friendly natives from his Arab pursuers ; 
he is now at Bangala. 

On my inquiring whether any decision had yet been come to as to the reoccupation 
of the Stanley Falls Station, M. van Eetoelde said that an expedition would undoubtedly 
be organized with this object, but that no definite decision as to time and means 
would be taken until the arrival of the Administrator-General, M. Janssen, who was 
expected to reach Brussels from Leopoldville early next month. 

Either the station would have to be permanently reoccupied, or the Upper Congo 
would have to be patrolied by a steamer; for it was absolutely necessary to prevent 
the Arabs bringing their flotilla of canoes below the cataracts at Stanley Falls. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) MARTIN GOSSELIN. 


Inclosure in No. 64, 
Extracts from the “ Mouvement Géographique’’ of December 19, 1886. 


Londres, le 10 Décembre, 1886. 

DANS une correspondance échangée avec la Société Antiesclavagiste, Lord 
Iddesleigh, Ministre des Affaires Ktrangéres, a annoneé qu'il avait accepté Voffre fait 
par Stanley d’aller au secours d’Emin Bey. Les Gouvernements Anglais et Egyptien 
concourront aux frais de l’expédition. — f 

Stanley portera 4’ Hmin Bey autant de cartouches, d’armes, et de conserves qu’une 
carayane pourra en prendre sans compromettre sa sireté. 

Cette expédition aura un caractére pacifique. Elle partira de Zanzibar. 
L’itinéraire mis en avant par Stanley l’a emporté, et l’on prendra par les grand laes, de 
fagon a rejoindre l’Albert Nyanza et & gagner Wadelai par eau. Les frais de 
Vexpédition sont estimés & 30,000/. (750,000 fr.). On espére mettre ainsi Emin 
Bey en état, non seulement de se maintenir contre Mouanga, mais de punir ce Chef 
de tous ses forfaits et de faire régner l’ordre et la paix dans lune des parties les plus 
riches de l’ Afrique Centrale. 

Ainsi qu'il résulte des renseignements qui précddent, l’expédition de secours 
sera organisée par le Gouvernement Anglais, et c’est & Stanley qu’en est donné le 
commandement. Le célébre Africaniste est, en ce moment, en Amérique, ot il fait 
des lectures. Il arrivera en Europe la semaine prochaine et s’occupera aussit6t des 
importants préparatifs de sa nouvelle entreprise & sensation. 

Une dépéche de New-York annonce, & ce propos, que l’ancien Agent Supéricur 
de l’Association Internationale du Congo a été appelé 4 Bruxelles. 

Nous ignorons ce qu'il y a d’exact dans cette nouvelle ; mais ce que nous sayvons, 
c'est que Stanley est toujours au service particulier de Léopold II. Il est done 
probable qu’avant d’entreprendre son voyage pour la délivrance d’Emin Bey, il aura 
tenu a avoir l’assentiment du Roi et que la visite annoncée 4 Bruxelles est relative i 
cet objet. 


Que se passera-t-il avant que Jlexpédition projetée en Angleterre arrive i 
Wadelai?..... 

Il va lui falloir deux mois pour s’organiser et quitter Zanzibar; six ou huit 
nouveaux mois—au moins !—pour atteindre le Nil, ce qui nous méne & la fin d’Octobre 


prochain. 
Peut-on ainsi, pendant vingi 4 vingt-deux mois, laisser Emin Bey privé de 
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nouvelles sur la situation et l’état de la région? Il veut se frayer une route par le 
sud. Il aura & combattre. Comment le pourra-t-il, puisque les munitions lui 
manquent ? Li 

D’autre part, il doit ignorer que |’ Association Africaine, devenue |’Ktat du Congo, 
occupe le Haut-Congo, que ses steamers remontent jusque dans |’Arouhouimi, c’est-a- 
dire & 800 kilom. & l’ouest de Wadelai. 

Il ne faudrait pas beaucoup plus de cing mois a une colonne volante, commandée 
par un Européen et escortée par quelques soldats, pour gagner le Nil par cette voie et 
pour mettre Kmin Bey au courant des événements et de l’effort qui va étre tenté en sa 
faveur. : 

Si le Dr. Lenz, au lieu de prendre, pour aller au secours d’Emin Bey, la route 
assez inexplicable du sud, par Nyangoué et le Manyéma, avait remonté le cours de 
l’Arouhouimi, il est probable qu'il y a plusieurs mois déja qu’il serait a Wadelai. 

I] avait d’autant plus de chances de réussir dans cette direction, qwil avait pour 
guide un voyageur qui avait été le compagnon de Junker et qui avait parcouru le 
bassin de l’Ouellé: M. Bohndorff, actuellement au service de l’Ktat du Congo et 
que lAdministrateur-Général a libéralement mis 4 la disposition de lVexpédition 
Autrichienne. 


Mr. Mackinnon to Sir P. Anderson.—(Recewed December 21. 


Burlington Hotel, 30, Old Burlington Street, 

Dear Sir Percy, December 21, 1886. 

[T is, I think, very desirable that a telegram should be immediately dispatched to 
Holmwood, informing him as to Stanley’s movements, and asking him to do all in his 
power to prepare the way for him. 

[ inclose a telegram which, if approved by Lord Iddesleigh, I would venture to 
ask you to dispatch at once. 

Believe me, &c. 


(Signed) W. MACKINNON. 


Inclosure in No. 65. 
Proposed Telegram to Acting Consul-General Holmwood. 


STANLEY proceeds Zanzibar en route Emin Bey; please take active measures 
facilitate rapid movements; enlist Highness’ sympathy, support ; secure picked men 
accompany Stanley. 


LLL 


No. 66. 


The Earl of Iddesleigh to Acting Consul-General Holmwood. 
(No. 53.) a 
(Telegraphic. ) Foreign Office, December 22, 1886, 6°35 P.M. 
RELIEF of Emin. 
Do all in your power personally, and by interest with the Sultan, to promote 
objects of expedition. 


The Earl of Iddesleigh to Acting Consul-General Holmwood. 
(No. 54.) 
(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, December 22, 1886, 6°30 P.M. 
A'T request of Mr. Mackinnon, I forward to you following telegram :— 
“Stanley proceeds Zanzibar en route Emin Bey; please take active measures 
facilitate rapid movements ; enlist Highness’ sympathy, support; secure picked men 
accompany Stanley.” 


aaa 


No. 68. 
Sir J. Pauncefote to Mr. Mackinnon. 
Sir, | . | Foreign Office, December 22, 1886. 
I AM directed by the Earl of Iddesleigh to forward to you the accompanying 


papers, which may be useful to Mr. Stanley, as leader of the expedition for the relief 
of Emin Pasha.* 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTR. 
Se ene ST ee ee ee ne ee ee ee ee 


No. 68*. 
Lhe Sultan of Zanzibar to the Earl of Iddesleigh. —(Received December 23, 10 P.M.) 


(‘Telegraphic.) Zanzibar, December 23, 5°45 P.M. 

WE beg to assure your Lordship that we will do all in our power to assist and 
facilitate the expedition regarding which Her Majesty’s Agent has spoken to us. 
Will your Lordship kindly inform Mr. Mackinnon that we have directed General 
Mathews to assist Mr. Holmwood in carrying out his wishes so soon as he indicates 
the number of men required and route decided on ? 


—e ee resi nteeientbsesssissionsnsihiiaibsbscseiesindsinssditiien 
No. 69. 


Sir P. Currie to Mr. Harrison Smith. 


Sir, Foreign Office, December 23, 1886. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Iddesleigh to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 11th instant, containing certain suggestions as to the best route to be pursued 
by the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition; and I am to express to you his Lordship’s 
thanks for this communication. 

lam, &e. 
(Signed) P, CURRIE. 


No. 70. 


Sir P. Currie to Mr. W. Stevens. 


‘Sir, Foreign Office, December 23, 1886. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Iddesleigh to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 17th instant, and I am to inform you that all applications in connection 
with the Emin Bey Reliet Expedition should be addressed to Mr. Stanley, who is 
shortly expected in this country. : 

T am, &e. 
(Signed) P. CURRIE. 


Ti 
No. 71. 


Sir P. Anderson to Sir J. Pauncefote.-—(Received December 24.) 


Dear Pauncefote, Hedsor, Maidenhead, December 24, 1886. 

STANLEY telegraphed that he was coming to see me and followed his telegram 
this afternoon. He takes this letter up. 

On his way home he has thought out the various plans for reaching Emin, and is 
strongly inclined in favour of the Congo route as the quickest, easiest, and safest. He 
thinks the risk of passing through Uganda too great, and rejects altogether Thomson’s 
route through the north-east Masai country, as he is sure he could not get through 
without fighting. His idea is to take his men round to the mouth of the Congo, 
steam up to an affluent which comes from the Wadelai direction, follow that as far as 


® Not printed. 
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practicable, then finish his journey by land to Albert Nyanza. He holds that this 
route, while the best for approach to Wadelai, is infinitely the best for withdrawal, 
as he would send Emin’s men across to a post which he would establish on the Congo 
affluent, whence they would drop down into the main river, and so to the sea. 

He says that if the Sultan of Zanzibar is willing he can supply him with plenty 
of good porters, but as these are not of the best stuff for difficulties, he would want a 
guard to keep them in order, prevent desertion, &c. The best men would be, he says, 
Egyptian blacks—trustworthy discharged soldiers, of whom he says there must be 

lenty. Theyshould be armed with Remingtons from the Egyptian stores, which, if 
all went well, he would return, and should draw ammunition from the same stores. 
He could take for Emin 100 loads of Remington cartridges, 100 loads of powder, and 
100 loads of cloth. 

He is anxious that the Sultan should be asked at once about the porters. 

T have sketched two annexed telegrams, which he has seen. He attaches much 
importance to the immediate dispatch of the one to Holmwood. Would you authorize 
its going? The other is not so pressing ; there would be time to dispatch it if Lord 
Iddesleigh approved it. 

Stanley is anxious that his Congo idea should bea secret for the present, even from 
Holmwood, as he may have to alter it. He will probably take four white men. He 
has had sixty applications to-day. 

Yours, &c. 
(Signed) W. PERCY ANDERSON. 


The Earl of Iddesleigh to Acting Consul-General Holmwood. 
(No. 57.) 
(Telegraphic. ) Foreign Office, December 25, 1886, 4°10 P.M. 
STANLEY will require between 400 and 500 Zanzibari porters. Wishes to know 
if he can rely on Sultan placing at his disposal this number of good men for eighteen 
months. Route not yet decided, but will start with least possible delay. 


LEE 


No. 73. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received December 26, 5 P.M.) 

(No. 222.) 
(Telegraphic.) Cairo, December 26, 1886, 3°45 P.M. 

FRENCH Consul-General has begged me to inform your Lordship that the 
French Consul at Zanzibar considers that if the expedition for the relief of Emin 
Bey passes through Uganda the lives of the missionaries there would be seriously 
endangered. 


ee 


No. 74. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received December 28, 9:30 A.M.) 
(Africa.) 
(Telegraphic.) Cairo, December 27, 1886, 5°30 P.M. 


HOLMWOOD, to whom I telegraphed in the sense of my No. 222 of yesterday 
to your Lordship, replies :— 

‘If expedition proceeds by Usoga, danger indicated demands serious considera- 
tion. 

«There are Catholic missionaries in Uganda.” 


ee LL LLL LLL LLL 


No. 75. 


The Earl of Iddesleigh to Sir E. Baring. 


(Telegraphic. ) Foreign Office, December 28, 1586, 4°10 P.M. 
+¢ . 7 . . . . ~~ ° bd 
STANLEY arrived and arranging expedition. Will engage Zanzibari porters. 
Wishes to engage guard of 100 blacks, reliable discharged Egyptian soldiers. Would 
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pay them out of relief fund. Also wishes to borrow 400 Remington rifles and to 
have 100 rounds for each, for use of his own men. Would be ready to take for Emin 
100 loads of Remington cartridges, about 60,000 ; 100 loads of powder, and 100 loads 
of cloth. Full information as to Emin’s arms should be obtained from Junker when at 


Cairo, and sent home ? 
Will Egyptian Government meet Stanley’s wishes. 


(Confidential.) : 
He at present strongly inclines to Congo route, but desires this to be kept 


secret. 


No. 76. 
The Earl of Iddesleigh to Sir E. Baring. 


(No. 184. Africa. Ext.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, December 28, 1886. 

I HAVE to inform you that Mr. Stanley has arrived in London, and is arranging 
the details of the expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha. He has determined to 
engage Zanzibari porters, and wishes to secure the services of 100 blacks, composed 
of reliable Egyptian soldiers who have been discharged. He would pay them out of 
the relief fund. 

Mr. Stanley is also anxious to borrow 400 Remington rifles, with 100 rounds per 
rifle, for the use of his own men. 

He would be prepared to convey to Emin Pasha 100 loads of, or about 60,000 
cartridges for Remington rifles, besides 100 loads of powder and 100 loads of 
cloth. 

When Dr. Junker arrives at Cairo full particulars as to the arms in Emin Pasha’s 
possession should be obtained from him, and forwarded to this Office. 

I have to request you to ascertain whether the Egyptian Government will be 
prepared to meet Mr. Stanley’s wishes. ; 

I have also to inform you, confidentially, that Mr. Stanley is at present strongly 
in favour of making the journey by the Congo route, but is desirous that secrecy 
should be observed on this point. 

Iam, &c. 
(Signed) IDDESLEIGH. 


No. 77. 
The Earl of Iddesleigh to the Sultan of Zanzibar. 


(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, December 29, 1886, 2°10 P.M. 

EMIN BEY. 

I accept with satisfaction the offer of assistance contained in your Highness’ 
telegram of 23rd instant. 

Your Highness’ message conveyed to Mackinnon and Stanley, and received with 
gratitude. 


No. 78. 
Sir J. Pauncefole to Mr. Mackinnon. 


SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE presents his compliments to Mr. Mackinnon, 
and is directed by the Earl of Iddesleigh to acquaint him that Count de Florian called 
yesterday, on behalf of the French Ambassador, and stated that M. Flourens was 
greatly concerned about the probable effect of the expedition to relieve Emin Pasha 
on the safety of the numerous French missionaries in Uganda and neighbouring 
regions. 

: M. Flourens feared that his countrymen would be murdered, and was very 
anxious to be informed of the particulars of the expedition—its composition and 
zoute. He wishes to urge on those concerned that the proposed efforts to rescue 
Emin Pasha from his position might cause the sacrifice of the lives of many persons 
under French protection, and he was therefore anxious, through the French Embassy, 
to inquire what precautions could be taken against such a calamity. a. 
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Lord Iddesleigh would be glad if Mr. Mackinnon would confer with Mr. Stanley 
on this matter, and favour his Lordship with any observations they may have to offer 
on the French communication. 

Copies of telegrams received from Sir E. Baring, dated the 26th and 27th instant, 
dealing with this subject, are also inclosed for yours and Mr. Stanley’s information 
and observations.* 

Foreign Office, December 29, 1886. 


No. 79. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—( Received December 30, 8°30 A.M.) 


(A frica.) 
(‘Telegraphic.) Cairo, December 29, 1886, 2°15 P.M. 

YOUR telegram of yesterday. 

One hundred black ‘soldiers can be obtained, but there will be some difficulty in 
inducing them to leave Egypt. It will probably be a question of money. Grenfell 
will make inquiries, and suggest a rate of pay. Does Stanley want an officer to 
accompany them? Some one must, of course, in any case go with them to the point 
from which they will commence their march inland. They might then be handed 


over with or without an officer, as Stanley wishes. They will not be in uniform. 


Are they to be equipped here? If so, has Stanley any special wishes on the subject of 


their equipment? Four hundred Remington rifles can be lent. For how many men 
are 100 rounds per man of Remington ammunition required? There is plenty 
available. One hundred loads of Remington cartridges can be given for Emin. 
What is the object of sending him powder? If sent, how much is required? The 
telegram is obscure, from an error in transmission. 

Had not cloth better be bought in London, paid out of Egyptian contribution of 
10,0001. 2 How does Stanley want this money paid? It can be held at his disposal in 
any manner he may direct. 


* Nos. 37 and 74. 
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